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broadcasts,  in  building  a  market  for  its  commercial  products 
.  .  .  established  the  first  newspaper-owned  broadcasting 
station  in  Chicago  .  .  .  created  in  its  pages  a  daily  Radio 
News  department.  ^Through  the  eight  years  that  have 
followed,  the  Daily  News  has  continued  this  support  of  the 
market,  developed  and  expanded  its  service  to  the  radio 
public.  ^Today  WMAQ,  its  radio  station,  presents  from 
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Chicago  newspaper.  ^Here  in  Chicago  is  a  great  market 
.  .  .  responsive,  intelligent,  willing  and  able  to  buy  the  best 
in  radio.  And  here  in  The  Daily  News  is  a  great  medium — 
linked  to  this  market  by  eight  years  of  distinctive  service  to 
its  needs. 
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Secretary  Stimson,  A.  P.  Guest,  Addresses 
Nation  from  London  on  Navy  Pact 

Declares  Powers  Have  Initiated  Processes  to  Give  Reality  to  Peace  Promised  by  Kellogg-Briand  Treaty 

— Cooper  Gives  Account  of  Five  Years’  Stewardship 


SPANNING  the  three  thousand-mile 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
flash,  the  voice  of  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  State,  was  heard  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press,  Monday 
this  week,  at  the  30th  annual  luncheon 
of  that  orgranization  at  the  Hotel  Q)m- 
modore.  New  York.  Mr.  Stimson's  ad¬ 
dress  was  broadcast  to  the  grand  ball 
room  of  the  hotel  from  London,  where 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  attending  the 
Naval  Disarmament  Conference,  and  it 
was  relayed  to  listeners  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  on  a  National  Broadcasting 
Company  hook-up. 

At  two  P.  M.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Star  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press,  rose 
m  his  place  at  the  center  of  the  speak¬ 
er's  table  to  introduce  the  invisible 
speaker  of  the  occasion.  As  his  short 
introductory  speech  ended  a  loud  hum 
and  crackling  came  from  the  loud 
speakers  jutting  from  the  walls  high 
above  the  assembled  publishers.  A  few 
seconds,  and  then  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Stimson  echoed  forth  from  across  the 
sea. 

The  Secretary's  address  consumed 
about  15  minutes  during  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  high  hopes  for  the  Disarmament 
Conference  and  in  the  eventual  substitu¬ 
tion  of  diplomacy  for  war.  His  address 
was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  i)roadcast, 
Mr.  Noyes,  instead  of  making  his  us'ual 
annual  address  to  the  members,  intro¬ 
duced  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  and  paid  high 
compliment  to  his  conduct  of  that  office 
during  the  five  years  of  his  tenure.  Mr. 
Cooper  t9ld  the  .\.P.  members  of  the 
complexities  of  directing  the  handling 
of  the  association's  tremendous  daily 
news  report,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
talk  the  entire  gathering  paid  tribute  to 
him  with  hearty  applause. 

In  accordance  with  the  standing  A.P. 
custom,  only  one  toast  was  drunk  at 
the  luncheon. 

This,  proposed  by  Mr.  Noyes,  was  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Hoover. 

The  luncheon,  held,  for  the  first  time 
in  26  years,  in  quarters  other  than  the  old 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  Among  those  at  the  speakers’ 
teble  in  addition  to  Mr.  Noyes  and  Mr. 
Cooper  were  the  following  directors  of 
^  Associated  Press:  Frederick  E. 
Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Frederick 
I-  Thompson,  Mobile  Register:  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Tele- 
pam;  Lt.-Col.  U.  S.  Grant,  3rd:  Frank 
P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  State  Journal; 
Jayson  Elliott,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
A.P.;  E.  I..ansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
DemcKrat ;  Clark  Howell,  .Atlanta  Con- 
•titution ;  Hon.  John  \V.  Davis,  special 
counsel  of  the  .\.P. ;  ,\dolph  S.  Ochs. 
Wblisher  New  York  Times;  M.  H. 
Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company;  Wickham  Steed, 
former  editor  of  the  London  Times ; 
B-  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
^f^^ard ;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia 
^  Knowland,  Oakland 
tribune;  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager 
™nwican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso- 
Wion;  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican;  William  A.  Thom¬ 


son,  director  A.N.P.A.  Bureau  of 
Advertising ;  and  John  Cowles,  associate 
publisher  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  vice-president  of  the  A.P. 

When  President  Noyes  rapped  for  at¬ 
tention  before  introducing  Secretary 
Stimson  all  interest  was  centered  on  the 
loud  speakers  grouped  high  on  the  wall. 

“This  is  a  gathering  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  approximately  1300  newspapers 
who  are  in  fact  The  Associated  Press, 
a  cooperative,  non-profit  making  member¬ 
ship  organization  whose  sole  function  is 
to  supply  its  members  with  an  accurate, 
unbiased,  non-partisan  news  service 
covering  the  activities  of  the  world,’’ 
Mr.  Noyes  began  his  introduction. 

“Under  a  long  standing  promise,  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
was  to  be  here  in  person  to  address  us 
today.  As  you  all  know,  his  public 
duties  have  detained  him  in  London  and 
consequently  he  is  not  able  to  be  present. 
He  has  consented,  however,  to  address 
us  from  across  the  seas  and  so  we  may 
enjoy  through  his  voice  from  far  away 
his  message  to  us  even  though  television 
has  not  yet  made  it  practically  possible 
to  bring  to  you  his  speaking  image. 

“I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  secretary  of  state,  and  head  ot 
the  American  delegation  to  the  London 
Disarmament  Conference,  who  will  speak 
to  you  from  London.’’ 

The  text  of  Mr.  Stimson’s  address  is 
published  in  full  below. 


^HE  text  of  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  L.  Stimson’s  radio  address  to 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Monday,  follows : 

Mr.  Noyes  and  gentlemen  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press:  When  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  last  January  at  the  dinner 
given  by  Mr.  Ochs  I  warned  you  that 
the  London  Conference  would  be  a 
prosaic  performance.  I  prophesied  that 
what  it  lacked  in  drama  it  would  make 
up  in  length.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  my  prophesy  has  been 
fulfilled. 

Yet  because  it  has  involved  tedious  and 
necessarily  private  negotiation  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  does  not  contain  dramatic  promise 
for  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
past  fourteen  weeks  have  given  me  raore 
confidence  in  my  belief  that  the  peaceful 
methods  of  diplomacy  can  eventually 
take  the  place  of  war  than  anything  I  have 
witnessed  since  the  last  war  drew  to  a 
close.  This  confidence  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  limitation  of  arms  gives  us  an 
affirmative  plan  for  promoting  good  rela¬ 
tions.  Merely  negative  opposition  to  war 
is  not  sufficient.  Progress  in  civilization 
comes  only  from  the  affirmative  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  habits  of  good  will. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  the  nations  of 
the  world  met  together  at  Paris  and 
signed  a  document  containing  a  good 
resolution  of  epoch-making  importance. 
That  was  the  so-called  Kellogg-Briand 
pact  in  which  the  nations  renounced  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and 
agreed  in  the  future  to  solve  their  con- 


Setting  aside  for  the  first  time  his 
usual  annual  address,  Mr.  Noyes  intro¬ 
duced  Kent  Cooper  to  the  assemblage  as 
“a  gentleman  much  better  equipped  than 
I  am  to  speak  of  the  great  burden  we  lay 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press.’’ 

He  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Cooper  in 
his  introductory  speech,  continuing  as 
follows : 

“I  will  not  today  inflict  upon  you  my 
annual  homily  on  the  make-up  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  its  ideals,  nor  will 
I  attempt  to  discuss,  as  I  sometimes  do, 
criticisms  of  the  organization  and  its 
news  service.  It  is  my  purpose  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  you  a  gentleman  much  better 
equipped  than  I  am  to  speak  of  the  great 
burden  we  lay  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

“It  has  been  noted — with  satisfaction 
by  our  members  generally — that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  news  reports  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  have  been  what  I  might  de¬ 
scribe  as,  ‘humanized’  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree.  If  Einstein  or  any  scientific  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  reported,  the  effort  has 
l)een  made,  with  distinct  success,  to  have 
it  done  accurately  and.  at  the  same  time, 
in  such  terms  as  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  newspaper  reader. 

“There  has  been,  also,  a  great  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  scope  of  our  reports  and  the 
wire  reports  and  feature  matter  have 
covered  a  much  broader  field  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  ranging  from  greatly  en- 


troversies  only  by  pacific  means.  That 
initrument  proposed  a  new  era.  It  laid 
down  a  new  international  policy  and  it 
had  behind  it  a  general  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  popular  support,  but  such  a  proposal 
cannot  be  made  and  then  left  alone  to 
hatch.  New  eras  do  not  come  out  of 
old  conditions  merely  by  a  new  edict  or 
a  good  resolution.  In  order  to  reach  a 
condition  when  no  nation  will  resort  to 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy 
there  must  be  established  a  larger 
measure  of  confidence  than  now  exists 
in  the  ability  of  the  different  nations  of 
the  world  to  maintain  their  pacific  in¬ 
tentions  under  all  the  temptations  and 
circumstances  which  are  sure  to  con¬ 
front  them.  History  shows  us  only  too 
clearly  what  will  happen  if  we  leave 
the  old  conditions  unchanged.  Affirma¬ 
tive  constructive  steps  must  be  taken  to 
carry  out  our  good  resolution  and  to 
l)egin  the  evolution  in  mutual  confidence 
and  grx)d-will  upon  which  the  success  of 
our  resolution  depends.  Otherwise  the 
failure  of  our  good  resolutions  may 
produce  a  condition  worse  than  if  they 
had  never  l)een  made. 

Last  spring  President  Hoover  wisely 
decided  that  one  of  the  most  important 
of  such  constructive  steps  was  a  move 
towards  naval  limitation. 

He  realized  that  if  the  nations  mean 
the  Kellope  Pact  literally  they  must  not 
allow  conditions  to  arise  that  will 
jeopardize  their  promise,  the  first  method 
to  that  end  is  an  agreement  on  limitation 
of  armaments.  That  is  a  clear  and  posi- 
(Continued  on  page  116) 


larged  market  and  business  reports  to 
the  lighter  'human  interest’  stories. 

“Some  twenty  years  ago  a  new  man 
appeared  in  the  service  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  person  of  Kent  Cooper,  who 
had  been  appointed  traveling  inspector 
and  a  couple  of  years  later  became  chief 
of  the  traffic  department. 

"His  dynamic  activity,  his  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  his  detailed  knowlcclge  of 
the  organization  and  his  keen  intelli¬ 
gence  l>rought  him  almost  immediately 
to  the  personal  attention  of  those  of  us 
who  were  charged  with  the  resi>onsi- 
bility  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Asst)ciated  Press,  and  he  rose  step  by 
step  until  in  1925  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  organization. 

“My  own  contacts  with  him  had  been 
very  close,  as  were,  of  course,  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Melville  E.  Stone,  his  imme¬ 
diate  superior. 

“He  became  general  manager  as  the 
choice  of  Melville  Stone  and  myself, 
lacked  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  greatly  has  our 
judgment  been  vindicated. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  l)e  able  to 
say  to  you  that  Melville  E.  Stone,  my 
dear  friend  for  nearly  forty  years  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  last  year,  rejoiced 
in  the  success  of  his  protege  and  glori¬ 
fied  in  the  development  of  the  service 
under  Cooper's  leadership. 

“The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
luncheon  has  insisted  that  Mr.  Ctxjper 
speak  to  you  t(xlay,  after  five  years  of 
his  successful  administration.  He  wanted 
to  wait  another  five  years  but  will  obey 
orders. 

“Having  in  mind  my  own  responsi¬ 
bility  in  selecting  him  for  the  post  he 
occupies,  it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
that  I  introduce  to  you  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press,  Kent 
Cooper.’’ 

“If  you  will  imagine  the  discourage¬ 
ments  to  be  met  by  a  single  reporter 
who  has  to  get  the  news  the  instant  it 
occurs,  get  it  right,  get  it  first,  write 
it  so  that  it  would  not  have  to  lie  copy- 
read,  and  fully  satisfy  1,300  city  editors, 
each  with  more  or  less  different  ideas 
as  to  what  really  is  news  and  how  it 
ought  to  be  written,  and  all  of  them 
fully  convinced  that  they  know  much 
better  than  the  reporter  might  ever  hope 
to  know  how  it  should  be  done,’’  said 
Mr.  (hooper,  “you  will  understand  just 
one  of  the  complexities  that  confront 
the  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

“There  are  other  things  that  make  it 
complex.  You  have  set  down  an  intri¬ 
cate  .set  of  rules  —  by-laws  we  call  them 
—  which  you  promulgated  30  years  ago. 
The>'  say  what  can  and  what  cannot  be 
done.  They  govern  every  conceivable 
contingency  that  would  be  expected  to 
arise  in  your  mutual  relationships  in  this 
cooperative  organization,  your  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  management  and  your  re¬ 
lationship  to  your  newspaper. 

“I  have  not  only  to  follow  this  la¬ 
byrinth  of  precept,  but  when  the  board 
of  directors  is  not  in  session  you  ask  me 
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to  guide  you  and  save  you  from  the 
wrath  of  the  lioard. 

“Then  there  are  the  relations  with  the 
thirty  great  news  agencies  of  other 
countries  with  which  we  are  more  or 
less  allied.  Few  of  their  directors  write 
or  speak  our  language.  There  are  con¬ 
flicts  and  changes  that  must  be  nego¬ 
tiated.  Thus  the  intercourse  necessitates 
ability  at  least  to  read  what  they  write 
in  their  own  language,  or  some  language, 
perhaps  foreign  to  them  and  to  me,  by 
which  each  of  us  can  a)mprchend. 
Their  customs  and  the  projKjr  maiuier 
of  approach  also  are  difticulties  to  be 
hurdled,  and  call  for  an  effort  at  diplo¬ 
macy. 

“Then  there  is  the  necessity  of  ag¬ 
gression  in  meeting  competition.  It  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  line 
up  a  cooperative  organization  to  meet 
a  competitor  in  just  the  manner  each  of 
its  1,.K)0  members  thinks  you  should. 
Each  of  our  competitors  has  a  single 
controlling  owner  answerable  to  no  one 
but  himself.  Whatever  he  does  is  his 
own  business.  He  is  subject  to  no 
criticism  but  his  own.  What  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Associated  Press  does 
is  your  business  and  is  subject  to  your 
criticism. 

“Then  there  is  the  obligation  of  try¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  the  biggest  newspapers  in 
the  land  as  well  as  some  of  the  smallest. 
Eiach  of  them  occasionally  feels  that  his 
interests  conflict  and  each  calls  upon 
the  management  for  redress. 

“Then  there  are  the  relations  with  the 
wire  companies,  from  whom  we  must 
get  the  b«t  wire  service. 

"Then  there  are  relations  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  your  newspapers,  whose  co- 
operatiai  is  esential  to  success. 

“Then  there  are  the  relations  with  the 
personnel  of  the  Associated  Press  staff. 
Without  a  fine  esprit  de  corps  we  would 
get  nowhere. 

“Then,_  and  not  the  easiest  of  all,  is 
the  relationship  to  the  public.  You  all 
know  that  many  readers  of  your  news¬ 
papers  are  convinced  that  they  could 
edit  your  newspapers  better  than  you 
can.  Well,  all  of  this  class  in  every 
comm'unity  combined  feel  individually 
and  collectively  that  they  could  manage 
the  Associated  Press  better  than  I  can. 
^me  do  not  hesitate  to  write  me  about 
it.  Others  write  letters  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  Some  say  it  in  the  magazines. 
The  only  comfort  I  find  is  that  each  has 
a  selfish  complex.  In  reality,  what  they 
want  is  for  the  Associated  Press  to  ex¬ 
clude  everything  except  that  which  is 
compatible  with  their  own  mental  com¬ 
posure  or  which  furthers  their  own  sel¬ 
fish  interests. 

“Men  consumed  with  the  passion  of 
partisanship  can  never  l>elieve  that  an 
institution  which  deals  so  intimately  with 
human  conflicts  can  remain  free  from 


intentional  bias.  That’s  why  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  is  alternately  and  with 
equal  force  charged  by  partisans  with 
being  liberal,  conservative,  wet,  dry. 
Catholic.  Protestant,  Republican,  Demo¬ 
cratic,  pro-labor,  capitalistic,  etc. 

“.As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  none  of 
those  things.  Nor  has  it  the  slightest 
concern  as  respects  any  of  them  except 
that  it  seeks  the  news  of  each  of  them. 
There  may  be  meml)ers  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  as  publishers  have  lean¬ 
ings  toward  some  one  of  these  causes. 
Entrusted  fully  with  the  management 
of  the  news  report  as  1  am  it  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  make  note  of  their  par¬ 
tisan  interests.  I  do  know  that  they 
would  not  try  to  impose  their  partisan 
views  upon  my  administration  of  the 
news  report.  Nor  have  they;  nor  could 
they. 

"Moreover,  as  intimate  as  I  am  with 
the  staff  of  the  Associated  Press  no 
member  of  that  staff  has  ever,  by  word 
or  action,  had  from  me  an  indication 
of  any  partisan  view  of  my  own — if  I 
have  any. 

Thus  patience  with  partisans  of  both 
sides  of  a  q'uestion  whose  declarations 
expose  their  intolerance  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  for  carrying  views  and  news 
of  their  opponents  is  one  of  the  virtues 
that  the  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  must  develop. 

“Those  are  some  of  the  complexities 
confronted.  Others  need  not  be  out¬ 
lined. 

“The  news  report  of  the  .Associated 
Press  is  the  justification  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Associated  Press.  It  must 
be  so  comprehensive  in  its  news  cover¬ 
age  that  it  will,  with  news  of  interest 
to  every  class,  aid  you  in  forever  ex¬ 
tending  your  newspaper  circulation. 

“The  prime  requisite  is  that  each  shall 
print  really  essential  information;  news 
that  substantially  represents  the  political 
and  economic  trend  of  the  times. 

“That,  above  all  things,  must  first  be 
well  done,  the  Associated  Press  today 
is  delivering  to  you  more  of  just  this 
tMpe  of  news  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  Second,  there  must  be  news  that 
is  entertaining,  news  not  of  serious  im¬ 
port,  perhaps,  but  news  that  nevertheless 
portrays  the  hopes,  disappointments,  the 
happiness,  the  sorrows  that  attend  human 
existence  in  every  sphere.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  of  today  decidedly  is  not 
excluding  this. 

“News  that  falls  in  the  first  category 
needs  no  advocates  to  justify  its  presenta¬ 
tion.  All  classes  want  it.  It  is  and 
must  be  the  life  blood  of  the  newspaper. 
It  holds  the  same  pre-eminent  position  in 
the  news  repc.rt  of  the  Associated  Press. 
But  apparently  there  still  must  be  argu¬ 
ment  in  justification  of  the  Associated 
Press  carrying  and  of  your  printing 
news  that  falls  in  the  second  category. 


Objection  to  it  comes  from  the  ultra 
serious  minded. 

-At  any  rate,  not  enough  .Americans 
ha\e  reached  that  rarified  state  of  intelli¬ 
gence  to  supiKirt  in  every  community  the 
kind  of  newspaper  that  alone  would 
please  tliem.  Newspapers,  therefore, 
must  have  a  general  aj^ical.  They  must 
print  matters  of  merit  in  both  categories. 

“To  do  that  means  that  the  Associated 
Press  news  report  must  be  far  more  gen¬ 
eral  in  its  reader  appeal  than  it  was  20 
or  .10  years  ago.  The  problem  that  has 
confronted  this  management  is  totally  un¬ 
like  the  problem  that  confronted  Melville 
Stone  in  HKX).  The  news  report  of  that 
day  was  sufficient  unto  its  time  and  we 
can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  then  there 
was  laid  a  foundation  for  the  production 
of  what  is  still  classic  in  journalistic  ef¬ 
fort.  There  was  the  opjxirtunity  that 
comes  only  to  the  pioneer  and  in  Mel¬ 
ville  Stone  there  was  the  spirit  fully  to 
avail  of  all  that  the  opportunity  offered 
at  that  time.  The  elements  that  com¬ 
posed  that  foundation — accuracy,  absence 
of  bias  and  reporting  the  really  important 
news — remain  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  effort  this  day,  30  years  later. 

“But  the  change  of  years  has  brought 
in  its  wake  the  absolute  necessity  of  en¬ 
larging  the  scope  of  the  coverage  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  class  of  news  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  to  which  I  have  referred. 
In  addition,  supplementary  activities  had 
to  be  projected,  either  directly  by  the 
Associated  Press  or  by  an  allied  coopera¬ 
tive  organization  with  the  same  officers, 
in  order  to  encompass  the  requirements 
of  newspaper  publication  of  today. 

The  management  of  the  Associated 
Press  feels  that  the  organization  has 
thrived  upon  competition.  It  could  not 
feel  this  way  had  not  it  been  given  lati¬ 
tude  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  news 
report  and  to  undertake  directly,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  supplementary  activi¬ 
ties  which  concedcdly  have  strengthened 
its  position  as  against  competition  and 
made  more  valuable  the  opportunity  that 
membership  in  this  cooperative  endeavor 
affords. 

“It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  news  event  can  tell  the  news 
effectively  and  dramatically.  News  photos 
are.  therefore,  a  necessary  corollary 
to  the  business  of  presenting  the  news 
in  words.  Moreover,  what  we  call  a 
feature,  which  is  a  supplement  to  the 
news,  if  not  inherently  a  nart'  of  it.  can 
be  delivered  efficiently  and  economically 
as  a  corollary  to  the  main  endeavor. 

“State  and  regional  news  coverage  has 
been  developed  far  bevond  what  was 
thought  proper  or  possible  a  few  years 
ago.  Nothing  by  way  of  departure  that 
we  have  done  has  brought  more  value  to 
the  membership  than  this. 

“Undertaking  these  activities  experi¬ 
mentally  has  proved  the  absolute  neces¬ 


sity  of  incorporating  them  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  some  permanent  way,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Under  the  present 
plan  they  are  being  made  self-sustaining, 
and  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  far 
from  interfering,  since  we  have  separate 
staffs  for  them,  they  hive  contributed  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  main  task. 

“Of  course  there  are  expressions  of 
doubt.  More  tlwii  once  these  expres¬ 
sions  have  given  me  deep  concern,  be¬ 
cause  usually  they  come  from  those  de¬ 
voutly  interested  in  seeing  that  the  -As¬ 
sociated  Press  shall  remain  the  dominant 
force  in  journalistic  effort.  Serious  re¬ 
flection,  however,  only  carries  conviction 
that  intensification  upon  every  angle  of 
the  present  activities  alone  can  maintain 
that  dominance, 

“Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  among 
other  things  Article  1  of  the  by-laws  .says 
that  the  Associated  Press  was  formed 
for  ‘the  mutual  cooperation,  benefit  and 
protection  of  its  members.’ 

“It  cannot  benefit  them  if  it  docs  not 
meet  their  needs.  It  cannot  protect  them 
unless  it  is  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Co¬ 
operation  cannot  succeed  where  there  are 
varying  requirements  unless  there  is  a 
fair  endeavor  measurably  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  that  it  is  practical  to  ful¬ 
fill. 

“It  is  my  desire  that  the  news  report 
of  the  Associated  Press  shall  be  wel¬ 
come  reading  in  any  respectable  com¬ 
pany.  whatever  the  class.  There  i.s  a  lot 
in  that  thing  of  being  welcomed  in  any 
circle  of  good  citizens  whatever  their  .sta¬ 
tion  in  life.  I  cannot  forget  an  incident 
in  my  somewhat  close  personal  contact 
with  my  predecessor,  Melville  Stone. 

“Five  years  before  he  gave  up  the  ac¬ 
tive  administration  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Mr.  Stone  asked  me,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  President  Noyes,  to  go  with 
him  to  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Canadian  Press.  We  left  New  York  one 
night  for  Toronto.  Between  Utica  and 
Syracuse  the  train  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  It  stood  there  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Stone  and  I  were  reading  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  compartment,.  After  a  while  he 
closed  his  book  and  suggested  that  we 
get  out  and  see  what  was  the  trouble. 

“We  climbed  down  the  steps.  It  was 
raining  and  cold.  Near  by  was  a  flag¬ 
man’s  shantv.  Mr.  Stone  suggested  we 
go  there  and  inquire.  Inside  there  were 
two  or  three  railroad  employes  sitting 
around  a  warm  stove.  We  were  ^PP^' 
ently  intruders.  Stone  was  not  abashed. 
I  had  never  seen  him  chew  tobacco,  Imt 
on  noting  that  one  of  the  men  was  in¬ 
dulging  in  the  habit,  he  promptly  askw 
for  a  chew.  It  was  rather  grudgingly 
supplied,  but  in  the  next  ten  minutes 
Stone  had  the  three  railroad  men  and 
{Continued  on  Page  128) 
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ALL  VERY  QUIET  ON  THE  A.  P.  FRONT 

Five  Directors  and  President  Noyes  Re-elected — Cowles  and  Patterson  Vice-Presidents — Two 
Memberships  Refused — Radio  Policy  Referred  Again  to  Board 

■TOR  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE  “My  opinion  is  that  the  Associated 


For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Associated  Press  a  request  by  a 
foreign  language  member  for  permission 
to  print  the  Association’s  news  report  in 
English  was  voted  down,  at  the  31st 
annual  meeting  of  A.  P.  members  in  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  Monday, 
April  21. 

This  action  together  with  rejection  of 
the  application  of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
Sun  for  membership  in  the  association 
marked  the  only  definite  action  of  the 
general  sessions  with  the  exception  of  re- 
election  of  the  five  directors  whose  terms 
expired  this  year.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  the  shortest  and  least  eventful  in  the 
annals  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  subject  of  broadcasting  or  supply¬ 
ing  for  broadcast  the  news  dispatches  of 
the  A.  P.,  upon  which  a  report  of  the 
board  of  directors  was  expected,  and 
which  was  looked  forward  to  as  provoca¬ 
tive  of  discussion  from  the  floor,  was 
referred  once  again  to  the  board  for 
further  consideration.  Meanwhile  .A.  P. 
members  will  continue  to  follow  their 
present  policies  in  regard  to  radio 
presentation  of  news. 

A  short  discussion  of  the  .Associated 
Press  feature  service  and  an  appeal  by 
Lt.-Col.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  3rd  for  the 
co-operation  of  A.  P.  publishers  in  the 
National  Bi-Centennial  celebration  of 
George  Washington’s  birthday  planned 
for  1932  rounded  out  the  day’s  program. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  the  general  offices  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Tuesday  morning,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  of  the  Washinr/tnn  Star,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  31st  consecutive  year.  John 
Cowles,  associate  publisher  of  the  Dcs 
Moines  Rec/ister  and  7'rihune  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  second  vice-president  to  first 
vice-president,  and  Paul  Patterson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  A.  S.  Al)cll  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  named  second 
vice-president.  Kent  Cooper  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary,  Jackson  S.  Elliott,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  and  J.  R.  Youatt, 
treasurer. 

Appreciation  of  the  services  of  Col. 
Robert  Ewing,  New  Orleans  States, 
retiring  first  vice-president,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board,  which  read  as  follows; 


By  JOHN 

_  “The  board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  wishes  to  record  its  regrets 
officially  and  personally  that  the  precedent 
which  has  been  strictly  fallowed  for 
many  years  to  elect  every  year  a  new 
vice-pre:ident  has  prevent^  it  from  re¬ 
electing  Colonel  Robert  Ewing,  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  who  has  so  loyally 
and  constructively  served  the  organiza¬ 
tion  as  first  and  second  vice-presidents 
and  who  has  otherwise  contributed  so 
largely  to  strengthening  the  Associated 
Press.’’ 

Col.  Ewing,  who  came  to  New  York 
for  the  meeting,  was  unable  to  attend 
because  of  illness. 

Monday  morning's  session  was  given 
over  principally  to  checking  proxies  for 
a  vote  on  the  request  of  the  2\'ew  Jersey 
Frcic  Zeitung  for  permission  to  print  A. 
P.  News  dispatches  in  English  and  the 
ll'cnatchcc  Sun  application,  committee 
rei)orts  and  transaction  of  routine  busi¬ 
ness.  President  Noyes  presided.  The 
meeting  adjourned  about  12:30  p.  m.  to 
permit  members  to  attend  the  annual  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  luncheon  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Commodore,  at  which  an 
address  of  Secretary  Stimson  was  heard 
by  radio  from  London. 

The  opening  item  of  business  in  the 
afternoon  session,  which  was  unusually 
short,  was  the  vote  on  the  New  Jersey 
Freie  Zeitung's  request.  Harry  (iray, 
publisher  of  the  German  paper,  had  pre- 
\iou.sly  sent  out  re(|uests  for  proxies  to 
support  his  plea,  and  L.  T.  Russell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Xi'zcark  Ledger,  only  othe* 
morning  daily  in  that  city,  had  sought 
opposition  proxies.  The  report  of  the 
proxy  committee  in  the  morning  shf)we!l 
seven  in  favor  of  granting  the  Freie 
Zeitung's  application  and  165  opnosed. 
W  hen  di  cussion  was  called  for  in  the 
afternoon.  Paul  Block,  publisher  of  the 
Xezoark  Star-Eagle  and  other  news¬ 
papers.  opposed  the  grant  from  the  floor, 
and  when  the  subject  was  brought  to  an 
“aye"  or  "no"  vote,  the  “noes"  had  it  by 
an  overwhelming  majority. 

L.  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  son  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Ledger,  also  spoke  in  opposition  to 
the  request,  while  Harry  Gray  argued 
his  own  case  before  the  meeting. 

Following  this  vote,  the  publishers 


listened  to  the  plea  of  Lt.-Col.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  3rd,  who  asked  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  in  promoting  public  interest  in 
the  national  celebration  planned  to  mark 
the  Bi-Centennial  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  birth.  This  celebration,  he  said,  is 
to  be  held  from  Washington’s  birthday 
to  thanksgiving,  in  1932.  Consideration 
of  the  application  of  the  Wenatchee  Sun 
for  membership  in  the  A.  P.  took  but  a 
few  minutes.  Opposition  to  it  was  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  ground  that  Rufus  Woods, 
publisher  of  the  ll’enatehee  World,  had 
pioneered  in  that  section  in  the  task  of 
publishing  an  .A.  P.  i)aper  and  should 
continue  as  the  only  member  of  the 
organization  in  Wenatchee.  The  Sun’s 
application  was  turned  down  by  a 
unanimous  “no"  vote. 

The  subject  of  whether  the  .A.  P. 
should  continue  to  permit  its  members  to 
broadcast  or  supply  for  broadcasting  the 
news  report  of  the  organization  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Cooper  from  the  dias. 
.Associated  Press  members  in  New  York, 
Montana,  and  South  Dakota  have  recently 
expressed  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
news  broadcasting  in  state  meetings,  the 
general  manager  told  the  gathering. 
.After  several  attempts  to  o'  t.iin  opinions 
of  memlx'rs  frmn  the  floor  as  to  what 
policy  should  he  pursued  by  the  .A.  P. 
in  this  matter,  someone  facetiously  re¬ 
marked  : 

“Refer  it  to  the  board  for  another 
year.” 

.A  ripple  of  laughter  followed  this  re¬ 
mark,  but  the  suggestion  was  finally 
taken  seriously  and  the  m:itt  .r  was  tamed 
back  to  the  board  of  directors  as  had 
been  done  at  the  last  meeting  in  .April, 
1929. 

.A  recpiest  for  some  discussion  of  the 
.Associated  Press  Feature  Serv  ce.  Made 
from  the  fltKir  by  J.  Lyle  Kinmonth, 
publisher  of  the  .Ishiiry  Lark  (N.J.) 
Press,  received  greater  response  than  any 
other  subject  during  the  day.  Fred 
Schilplin,  publisher  of  the  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Tiines-JoiirnaJ- Press,  expns  ed 
appreciation  of  the  pioneering  done  by  the 
A.  P.  Features  in  the  line  of  comics  and 
cartoons. 


“My  opinion  is  that  the  Associated 
Press  comic  strips  measure  up  to  those 
of  the  regular  commercial  services,”  he 
declared.  “.As.  time  goes  on  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  .A.  P.  should  not  com¬ 
mand  the  ^st  talent  in  this  line.” 

Criticism  of  the  so-called  commercial 
feature  syndicates  was  launched  by  Mr. 
Schilplin  with  the  statement  that  it 
“occasionally  hapi^ns  that  after  you  have 
been  using  a  strip  for  some  time  and 
have  built  it  up  into  a  recognized  feature 
of  your  paper  you  suddenly  find  the 
strip  has  changed  hands  for  the  syndicate 
distributing  it  will  no  longer  supply  it 
to  you.  I  think  the  .Associated  Press 
feature  service  affords  protection  from 
such  occurrences.” 

Objection  to  the  practice  of  supplying 
the  full  budget  of  the  feature  service  to 
all  papers,  regardless  of  whether  their 
size  permits  the  use  of  all  the  material 
came  from  Talbot  Patrick,  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.C.)  Nm-s-Argus. 

“The  space  available  for  features  in 
the  smaller  newspapers,”  he  explained 
from  the  floor,  “is  so  limited  the  material 
supplied  by  the  A.  P.  is  too  great  to  per¬ 
mit  use  of  it  all.  The  feature  services, 
which  .A.  P.  Officials  call  commercial 
services,  offer  to  small  papers  a  smaller, 
balanced  budget  suitable  for  their  needs 
at  a  cost  considerably  less  than  that  for 
an  entire  service.” 

.At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Patrick’s 
statement.  President  Nojes  announced 
that  a  month  ago  the  directors  of  the 
.A.  P.  had  begun  consideration  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  service  similar  to  the  limited 
budget  idea  of  the  commercial  syndicates. 

This  brought  to  a  close  the  discussion 
of  features  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
waiting  for  any  further  suggestions  for 
discussions,  Mr.  Noyes  asked  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinitm  by  the  memlKTs  as 
to  whether  the  meeting  should  adjourn 
until  Tuesday  morning  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  ballots  for  the  election  of 
directors  had  not  yet  been  completely 
counted,  or  whether  the  gathering  should 
take  an  hour's  recess.  A  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ  until  Tuesday  morning  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
receive  the  results  of  the  balloting  was 
carried.  Re-election  of  the  five  directors, 
whose  terms  expired,  however,  was  made 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  NEW  YORK 


Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  photographed  in  the  Board  Room  at  383  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City,  April  22,  following  the  annual  meeting.  Seated,  left 
to  right:  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Register,  first  vice-president;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  ff'ashington  Star,  president;  Paul 
Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun,  second  vice-president;  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard;  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal.  Standing,  left 
to  right:  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune;  Frederick  I.  Thompson,  Mobile  Register;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
jMich.)  Telegram;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Richard  Hooker,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  and 
Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Adolph  Ochs  of  the  New  York  Times,  Robert  R.  McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  W.  H.  Cowles  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  who  are  also  directors,  were  absent  at  the  time  this  picture  was  taken. 
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NEW  OMAHA  WEEKLY  IS 
nCHTING  CHAIN  STORES 


later  Monday  afternoon,  and  Tuesday 
was  given  over  entirely  to  the  board  ot 
directors’  meeting. 

The  five  directors  re-elected  were : 
W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Rez-iew;  Frank  P.  McLennan,  Topeka 
State  Journal;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat;  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Frederick  I. 
Thompson,  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register. 

The  five  other  nominees  for  director¬ 
ships  were ;  C.  C.  Hamlin,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazctte-Telegrc^h;  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Tunes;  E.  G.  Leipheimer,  Butte 
(Mont.)  Standard;  George  B.  Longan, 
Kansas  City  Star;  and  John  L.  Stewart, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer.  Mr. 
Leipheimer  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
list  before  the  ballots  were  passed  out. 

Other  directors  of  the  Associated 
Press  are:  Clark  Howell.  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution;  Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune;  Richard  Hooker,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican;  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Washingtoit  Star;  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  New  York  Times;  B.  H.  An¬ 
thony,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard; 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Frederick  E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une. 


AND  BELIEVE  THIS  OR  NOT! 


Ballard  Dunn  and  Leo  Wilson,  Former 
Bee-News  Executives,  Pub¬ 
lishing  Shopping 
Paper 


Advertising  men  of  Omaha  are 
watching  with  interest  the  Journal  of 
Progress  an  anti-chain  store  shopping 
paper  which  is  being  published  by  Bal¬ 
lard  Dunn,  former  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee-News  and  Leo  Wilson,  the  former 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bee-News. 

The  paper  is  in  its  tenth  week  of  pub¬ 
lication.  It  started  as  an  eight-page 
sheet  but  for  the  last  three  issues  has 
been  printing  ten  pages  of  which  about 
nine  pages  are  advertising. 

Advertising  managers  of  both  the 
Omaha  papers  insist  that  so  far  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Progress  has  made  no  inroads  on 
their  business.  , 

So  far  only  a  few  of  Omaha’s  big  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  using  the  medium.  Mr. 
Dunn  has  been  unsuccessful  in  getting 
the  Retail  Merchants  to  endorse  the  pub¬ 
lication  and  as  a  result  the  bigger  stores 
in  the  city  are  refusing  to  take  space. 

The  chain  stores  are  berated  through¬ 
out  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Pro¬ 
gress. 

Recently  the  Omaha'  Bee  came  out  with 
a  strong  editorial  in  which  it  analyzed 
the  folly  of  attacking  the  chain  stores. 

If  there  is  sufficient  inducement  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Journal  of  Progress  intend  to 
go  into  the  daily  field  later.  Their  plan 
is  to  continue  on  an  anti-chain  store 
policy  and  issue  a  purely  local  paper. 
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SIMONDS  HITS  STIMSON’S 
NEWS  POLICY 


NAMED  A.P.  EDITOR 


the  question  had  disappeared,  that  the 
newspaper  had  lost  its  function  and  the 
correspondent  his  raison  d’etre.  And 
what  must  now  remain  of  real  concern 
is  whether  Mr.  Stimson  means  to  apply 
in  Washington  the  methods  he  employed 
in  London,  which,  after  all,  were  sub¬ 
stantially  those  he  had  undertaken  to 
establish  before  he  set  sail.” 


G.  D.  Seymour,  Formerly  Columnist, 
Is  New  York  City  Editor 

G.  D.  Seymour,  New  York  columnist 
for  Associated  Press  feature  service,  will 
become  city  editor  of  the  A.  P.  in  New 
York,  May  1,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Carl  Brandebury,  divisional  news 
editor.  Seymour  will  succeed  William 
Eads,  who  will  fill  the  position  lett  vacant 
by  Claude  Jaggers  who  was  recently 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  Wall  Street 
bureau  following  the  resignation  of 
Stanley  Prenosil. 

Seymour’s  column  will  be  taken  over 
by  Mark  Barron. 


McClure  Syndicate  Writer  Tells  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Aloofness 
and  How  It  Spread  to 
Other  Delegates 


DEFENDS  CRIME  NEWS 


Further  details  of  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson’s  policy  of  refusing  to  give 
direct  statements  to  the  press  during 
the  London  Naval  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  were  told  in  an  article  by  Frank 
H  Simonds,  special  writer  for  the  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate  printed  in  a  newspaper 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  in  which  Mr. 
Simonds  declared  that  the  press  of  the 
United  States  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Karl  A.  Bickel.  president  of  the 
United  Press  .Associations  for  publicity 
protesting  against  Mr.  Stimson’s  policy. 

\\  hile  American  correspondents  were 
being  fully  informed  on  the  conference 
by  delegates  of  other  nations.  Mr.  Stim¬ 
son  "adopted  a  course  which  aimed  at 
suppressing  all  news  save  that  presented 
in  rare  and  meaningless  communiques,” 
Mr.  Simonds  wrote. 

Twice  a  day  it  was  possible  to  get  the 
British  view  of  the  progress  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  the  facts,  but  “Mr.  Stimson 
limited  himself  to  rare  appearances  when 
he  handed  out  statements  which  he  never 
explained  or  caused  to  be  explained. 
The  news  actually  supplied,  meager  and 
misleading  in  the  extreme,  was  derived 
from  state  department  officials  fearful 
for  their  official  lives,  or  from  Arthur 
Page  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
brought  as  a  sort  of  literary  butler. 

“Moreover,  in  refusing  to  make  any 
statements  or  explanations  himself,  Mr. 
Stimson  effectively  silenced  his  associates. 

“When  this  system  of  silence  broke 
down,  Mr.  Stimson  adopted  the  ‘Lunch¬ 
eon  Method,'  by  selecting  as  his  guests 
at  luncheon  those  correspondents  whom 
he  regarded  as  ‘friendly’  and  at  these 
affairs,  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  told 
them  ‘inside’  news  of  the  conference. 
Later,  by  the  inclusion  of  additional 
handpicked  writers,  the  ‘Tea  Party’ 
method  was  developed.  Correspondents, 
however,  resented  lieing  invited  with  the 
evident  connotation  that  they  were  con¬ 
trollable,  and  anturally  immediately  in¬ 
formed  their  socially  ostracized  fellow 
workers  what  Mr.  Stimson  had  said  at 
the  secret  soiree. 

“The  result  was  not  the  silencing  of 
the  American  correspondents,  but  the 
failure  of  the  American  people  to  get  any 
coherent  idea  of  American  policy  or  per¬ 
formance,  the  incredible  multitude  of 
confusing  and  contradictory  dispatches, 
the  public  bewilderment  which  ended  in 
public  boredom.”  Mr.  Simonds  con¬ 
cluded,  “It  was  as  if  Mr.  Stimson  has 
thought  that  with  the  radio  the  necessity 
to  permit  the  public  to  know  all  sides  of 


CHILEAN  JOURNALIST  HERE 

Francisco  Arevalo,  special  correspond¬ 
ent  for  lui  Union,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
arrived  in  New  York,  Tuesday  on  the 
Santa  Teresa  for  an  extended  visit.  He 
is  making  the  office  of  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Inc.,  representatives  of  La 
Union,  his  headquarters. 


Walter  Strong  Says  Suppression  Does 
Not  Reduce  Crime 

Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  reiterated  his  be¬ 
lief  that  suppression  of  crime  news  does 
not  suppress  crime,  in  a  talk  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  last  week.  The 
meeting  was  the  first  big  gun  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  spread  the  truth  aliout  Chicago 
throughout  the  world  and  dispel  many  of 
the  false  impressions  which  hive  been 
broadcast  concerning  the  city. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  dinner  were 
Herman  A.  Black,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American;  Homer  Guck, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner;  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times,  and  Car- 
roll  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post. 
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COAST  DAILY  SOLD 


E.  M.  Boddy  of  Los  Angeles  Buys 

Huntington  Park  Evening  Signal 

E.  M.  Boddy,  publisher  and  majority 
owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
has  purchased  the  Huntington  Park, 
(Cal.)  Evening  Signal  from  J.  A. 
Bowen.  The  purchase  price  was  $225,- 
000.  Mr.  Bowen  is  the  founder  of  the 
Signal  which,  as  a  daily,  is  in  its  fifth 
year.  Mr.  Bowen  started  the  paper  as  a 
weekly  about  seven  years  ago  and  has 
been  the  sole  owner. 

Mr.  Boddy  took  over  the  Daily  News 
about  five  years  ago.  The  Huntington 
Park  deal  was  consummated  through  M. 
C.  Moore,  newspaper  broker  of  Beverly 
Hills,  Cal. 

FLEW  TO  BOMBAY  STORY 

Negley  Farson,  of  the  Chicago 
News  foreign  staff,  who  was_  assigned 
to  cover  the  campaign  of  passive  resist¬ 
ance  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  flew  the  entire 
distance  from  London,  England,  to 
Bombay. 

ADDRESS  AD  CLUBS 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president _  and 

general  manager  of  Jordan  Advertising 
.  York,  addressed  the 


Abroad,  Inc.,  New  - .  — 

foreign  trade  division  of  the  Worewter 
(Mass.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Aprn 
21.  The  follow'ing  day  Mr.  SeM  ad¬ 
dressed  the  advertising  club  of  Boston 
on  the  same  subject. 
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A.N.PA.  VOTES  STABILIZED  NEWSPRINT  PLAN 

Resolution  of  Chandler  Committee  Is  Unanimously  Adopted — Leaves  Price  a  Matter  for  Individual 
Publishers — N.  Y.  Labor  Situation,  Radio  and  Rate  Differentials  Are  Discussed 


A  PPROVAL  of  the  stabilization  of  By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

newsprint  distri^tion  and  sistants’  Union,  which  is  entering  on  its  This  report  favored  a  study  of  local 

tion  with  the  question  ot  prices  remain  f  with  the  v  ew  of  adoot- 


one  of  individual  decision  for  each  third  year 


tabled.  This  motion  was  voted  down. 
Following  this  came  G.  J.  Palmer’s 
moiton  to  refer  both  reports  back  to  the 


group  methods  with  the  view  of  adopt-  committee  and  the  board  of  directors. 


mibli°her°  was  given  in  a  resolution  Following  Mr.  Kelly’s  report  of  the  ’"K  »  specific  plan  by  which  the  A^.N.  This  discussion  consumed  the  time 
Looted  by  members  of  the  American  Special  Standing  Committee,  the  New  might  formulate  its  until  adjournment  and  it  was  decided  to 

Newspaper  Publishers;  Associatiou  in  York  situation  was  injecM  into  the  dU  Sld"Sific.'tion  oi  liuie  by  t 


\>w<snaoer  X^UDllSnerS  /\SSOClallUll  m  IUFK  buudliuu  was  uiica^icu  nuLi  me  Uia-  1  J  J  1  •/!  a'  ^  W,.  *u:o  Vi 

the  second  day  of  their  annual  conven-  cussion  and  was  referred  to  as  important  eluded  classification  of  ^  .  until  Friday.  Harry  Chandler,  pub- 

tion  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  and  significant  to  publishers  in  all  parts  Ji  The  ^•^Seles  Times,  and 

York  on  Thursday.  of  the  country  as  its  outcome  is  likely  vice-president  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  was 

^  The  resolution  was  submitted  by  W.  to  affect  their  decisions  in  dealing  with  Lrried  on  for  the  generally  accepted  as  the  choice  for  the 

G.  Chandler  as  chairman  of  the  News-  local  unions.  committee  bv  Georjte  Benneyan  promo-  J*  rejwrted  Thurs- 

print  Committee  and  was  u^nimously  Kelly  told  the  publishers  that,  manaRer  of  the  New  York  Swi,  ^  ^  afternoon  that  he  would  decline  the 

adopted.  The  committee  had  been  re-  data  available  to  him,  he  has  found  t,ad  been  assigned  bv  the  Sun,  at  election.  In  the  event  of  such 

quested  at  the  first  day  s  session  to  that  newspapers  are  now  paying  $1^,000  the  request  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  to  carry  choice  ac- 

bring  some  recommendation  on  the  day  more  wages  to  members  of  print-  this  work  Mr  Bennevan’s  survey  opinion  would 

newsprint  question  before  the  convention  trLes  unions  than  they  did  in  1920  “d  Twide  range  of  Lta  and  an 


Thursday  morning.  The  resolution  read  ^-hen  living  costs  were  at  their  peak, 
as  follows :  The  convention  opened  with  the  address 

“Resolved,  that  the  American  News-  ^f  E.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Buffalo  News, 
paper  Publishers’  Association  approves  President  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  and  directly 
the  principle  of  a  broad  economic  sta-  after  this  and  some  routine  business  had 


the  request  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  to  carry 
on  this  work.  Mr.  Benneyan’s  survey 
covered  a  wide  range  of  data  and  an 
abridged  form  of  it  was  read  at  the 


The  convention  opened  with  the  address  meeting, 
of  E.  H.  Butler,  of  the  Buffalo  News,  Joseph  Melia,  of  the  New  York 


cording  to  authoritative  opinion  would 
be  Howard  Uavis,  business  manager  of 
the  A’ctt'  York  Herald-Tribune,  and 
A.X.P.A.  treasurer. 

Of  the  five  directors,  whose  terms  ex¬ 
pire  this  year,  it  was  reported  John 


bilization  of  production  and  distribution  bwn  concluded,  the  meeting  launched 
of  newsprint  paper  over  a  period  of  troublesome  waters  of  the  news- 

years,  and  _  print  question.  The  committee  report 

“Further  resolved,  that  the  price  to  read  and  Mr.  Price’s  letter  with 


.-fnicnVmi  presented  the  minority  re-  ^StcLart  Br^a;!  ie.V/rmLJ 
port,  which  opposed  establishnient  of  a  r  c  u  t'u  ' 

Lge  bureau  by  the  A.N, 


be  paid  for  newsprint  at  any  time  is  a  ^^e  newsprint  institute  proposal  was 
matter  to  be  determined  by  each  pub-  presented. 

lisher  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  inde-  most  intense  interest  of  the 

pendent  judgment.  _  meeting  was  displayed  at  the  Thursday 

.Adoption  of  this  resolution  w’as  made  afternoon  session,  when  the  subject  of 
without  any  discussion  from  the  floor. 


been  concluded,  the  meeting  launched  linage  measurement  bureau  by  the  A.N. 

into  the  troublesome  waters  of  the  news-  P.A.  ami  fayored  the  continuation  of  o’!,  ’  accept  re¬ 
print  question.  The  committee  report  use  of  Media  Records  figures.  This  ''f 

was  read  and  Mr.  Price’s  letter  with  report  contended  Media  Records  had  /.I  j \t  r  \  ’/" v 

the  newsprint  institute  proposal  was  been  accurate  in  its  tabulations,  and  had  p  u’  tj  /t '5^  n  i 

presented.  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  in  per- 

Thc  most  intense  interest  of  the  fecting  its  seryice.  It  would  be  damag-  ip/ '  'V  j 


Sblish*  rr.”™  «lay».s,hat.herep„no<,huf,™,) 


Webb,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and 
E.  H.  Harris,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal¬ 
ladium  and  Item. 

The  upshot  of  the  discussion  on  Wed- 


standardization  of  advertising  linage  system,  the  report  concluded. 


the  attitude  of  the  rnernbers  generally  measurement  occupied  almost  the  entire 
being  that  the  Association  should  pot  afternoon,  sidetracking  the  reports  of 
do  or  say  anything  which  might  be  im-  Bureau  of  Advertising  .Agencies  and 
plied  as  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  jy,g  annual  election  of  officers.  Elnthii- 
New'sprint_  Comniittee  was  requested  to  sJastic  applause  followed  the  minority 
continue^  in  action  and  receive  any  report  of  the  special  linage  measure- 
propositions  of  price  arrangements  froni  ment  committee,  which  decidedly  on- 
millers  for  consideration  by  publishers,  posed  the  majority  report,  previously 
The  report  of  the  committ^,  read  read,  but  when  members  spoke  from  the 
Wednesday  morning  by  Mr.  Qiandler,  again  in  fayor  of  the  majority  re- 

oresented  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  even  greater  number  of  dele- 

Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada  through  pates  expressed  loud  approval  of  the 

Its  chairman,  John  H.  Price,  for  a  $3  opinion  of  that  contingent, 

increase  in  the  price  of  paper  on  a  discussion  ensued  immediately 

graduated  scale  over  a  period  of  three  ^j^g^  presentation  of  the  reports,  last- 

yearS’  parting  January  L  _  mg  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr._  Price  urged  that  the  Association  The  whole  subject  was  finally  brought 
commit  Itself  to  an  acceptance  of  a  ?2  ^  close  when  the  convention  adopted 

increase  starting  with  the  year  1931,  motion  of  G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston 
followed  by  another  $2  step-up  in  1932  Chronicle,  to  refer  the  matter  back  to 
and  an  additional  $1  increase  in  1933,  »Ug  Koard  of  directors  and  the  snecial 


newsprint  committee  was  adopted  and 
on  a  motion  by  P'rank  P.  Glass  of  the 


This  report  was  greeted  with  an  out-  ^ 
burst  of  ^plause.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  ^dv^er,  the  siib- 


Boston  Globe,  pointed  out  that  the  A. 
N.P.A.  had  never  endorsed  an  out- 


ject  was  reported  back  to  the  newsprint 
committee  with  a  request  that  they  bring 


side  organization  as  an  association  and  ^  •'^o’^'^endation  before  the  convention 
declared  he  did  not  think  such  action  Thursday  morning  as  to  what  course 


CldlCU  111;  UIU  IIVl  lllliuv  9Ul.ll  dCllWll  u  L  1  I  t_  .  - 

should  now  be  taken.  publishers  should  l^st  pursue. 

Don  U.  Bridge,  of  the  Indianat^olis  ^  majority  of  members  had 

eivs,  who  had  been  ill  during  the  ‘he  convention  hall  Thursday 


News,  who  had  been  ill  during  the 
former  sessions  of  the  convention 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  majority  report 


morning  the  newsprint  committee’s  resolu¬ 
tion  was  submitted  and  adopted,  a  sugges- 


to  a  close  when  the  convention  adopted 
the  motion  of  G.  J.  Palmer,  Houston 
Chronicle,  to  refer  the  matter  back  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  special 


all  prices  to  be  quoted  in  th^e  and  a  committee,  formed  on  the  instruction  of 
taking  effect  July  (j^g  memhershin  at  the  convention  in 


1,  1930.  Present  freights  were  to  be 
allowed  and  a  “fair  scale  of  differen¬ 
tials  for  colored  and  special  papers’’  to 
be  part  of  the  proposed  contracts. 


Asheville  last  November  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  this  study. 

The  report  of  the  majority  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  S.  R.  Winch,  of  the  Port- 


A  supporter  of  linage  measurement  by  to  the  conyention 

indiyidual  concerns  was  C.  F.  Kelly,  ‘hat  the  A.N.P  A  memliers  cooperate 
president  of  Kelly-Smith  Company,  who  Alabama  in  its  testing 

held  that  it  was  not  unnatural  nor  im-  f  slash  pine  as  material 

. .  .  _ _  proper  that  the  A.N.P.A.  should  en-  to  manufacture  newsprint 

The  whole  subject  was  finally  brought  courage  the  development  of  a  service  .,  *•  *  i 

.  .i„e„  ...uJ  ♦!,.  - - institution  from  the  outside.  He  recalled  .  only  other  definite  action  taken 

the  fact  that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  during  the  first  day  of  the  convention 
Circulations  was  originally  outside  the  ^^Ption  of  a  resolution  disapprov- 

A.N.P.A.  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  tendency  of  the  Interstate  Corn- 

standard  for  circulation  auditing.  Many  Commission  to  revise  freight 

other  reforms  had  originated  on  the  out-  primarily  upon  a  mileage  basis,  and 

side  and  gradually  had  been  adopted  by  fr^eight-ra^-mak- 

the  A.N.RA.  as  standard  servicL,  Mr.  wh  ch  imperils  pro  ection  of  the  pub- 
eo.'ki  against  unreasonable  and  discrimina- 


thc  A.N.P.A.  as  standard  services,  Mr. 
Kelly  said. 


- - -  — - -  , — , -  ^  ICIJIIII  IM  IIIC  lllcilUlliy  WdS  >UIJ-  rvciiv  SclIU.  T'l-*  1  •  X 

be  part  of  the  proposed  contracts.  mi^g^  hv  s  r  Winch,  of  the  Port-  Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of  In  re^lution  was  intro- 

This  proposal  brought  out  a  rapid-fire  land  Oreaon  Journal  in  the  absence  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  moved  that  the  fu 

discussion  and  it  was  immediately  noted  L.  K.  Nicholson.  Nexv  Orleans  Times-  entire  matter,  including  both  majority  9/  a  t*’ 

that  manv  TviibUshprs  werp  iinaltprahiv  Picayune,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  minority  reports,  be  indefinitely  .  .  .  .  ra  c  com¬ 


mittee,  it  read  as  follows : 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  in 
convention  assembled,  hereby  expresses 
its  disapproval  of  and  opposition  to  the 


that  many  publishers  were  unalterably  Picavune,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  minority  reports,  be  indefinitely  j  t  i  ti’  ‘  ‘  corn- 

opposed  to  any  contract  which  would  not  _ _  _ 1,  follows: 

insure  price  parity,  and  the  famed  five-  4  rvrvrfci-'oc*  4  n  4  nnr'oiv^T^^irr*  xt  Amenc^ 

year  contract  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  ADDRESS  OF  A.  N*  P •  A*  PRElSlDENl  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  in 

with  the  International  Paper  company,  -  --  -  -  convention  assembled,  hereby  expresses 

wherein  the  price  was  fixed  for  the  en-  .c-tiili  l  t  i  jc-.  disapproval  of  and  opposition  to  the 

tire  period,  again  became  the  stumbling  ‘  threatened.  Such  an  emergency  growing  tendency  of  the  Interstate  Corn- 

block.  The  sentiment  which  several  pub-  ’"y  service  as  president  of  your  would  probably  result  in  a  hastily  formed  merce  Commission  to  revise  the  freight 

lishers  expressed  on  the  floor  was  that  organization,  I  am  impressed  with  the  defense  committee,  or  an  effort  to  arouse  rate  structure  of  the  United  States  pri- 
tliere  should  be  positive  guarantees  that  ^  gained  an  insight  into  our  colleagues,  and  would  probably  lack  marily  upon  a  mileage  basis ;  and  be  it 

all  newsprint  consumers  receive  equal  '‘®  functioning  that  is  not  shared  by  our  any  sustained,  organized  effort  toward  “FuaxHER  Resolved,  That  this  Asso- 
price  treatment  membership  as  a  whole.  success.  Such  conditions,  with  our  na-  ciation  records  its  opposition  to  any 

The  general  tone  of  the  delegates  who  of  course,  that  our  tional  organization  are  immediately  met  sc^me  of  freight  rate  making  which 


membership  as  a  whole. 


success.  Such  conditions,  with  our  na-  ciation  records  its  opposition  to  any 


The  general  tone  of  the  delegates  who  know,  of  course,  that  our  tional  organization,  are  immediately  met  scheme  of  freight  rate  making  which 

spoke  on  the  subiect  was  that  there  organization  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  and  handled  in  the  regular  routine  of  subordinates  Sections  one,  two  and  three 
sl^ld  not  he  Iinrler  anv  riVriim«itanre«  newspaper  publishing  industry  and  things,  some  through  the  office  machinery  of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  which 

any  price  inCTk^rfL  i^^LSr^m^u^^^^^  know-at  least  I  did  before  I  was  which  functions  automatically,  and  some  are  reliwl  upon  by  the  public  as  protec- 


any  pnee  increase  for  newsprint  until  at  , 
least  Jaa  1,  1931. 

Close  behind  the  newsprint  problem  in 
importance  was  the  labor  question, 


so  closely  engaged  in  this  work — in  a  through  appropriate  committees  having  a  tion  against  unjust,  unreasonable  and  dis- 
general  way  that  worthwhile  accomplish-  fund  of  experience  in  the  line  of  their  criminatory  rates,  to  the  provisions  of 


are  the  result  of  our  co-operative  particular  endeavor. 


im^rtance  was  the  labor  question,  j  however,  if  anyone 

which  was  taken  up  at  Thursday  ^^^er  than  those  most  closely  associate<l 


section  fifteen  which  was  designed  for 


We  have  gradually  become  depart-  the  protection  of  carriers’  revenues.” 
mentalized  with  competent  managers  in  The  newsprint  committee  in  its  report 


..  ®  definite  work  fully  appreciates  the  wide  each  department  handling  our  major  Wednesday  morning,  expressed  the  be- 

this^”  'll/*  called  for  on  any  phase  of  range  and  beneficial  results  coming  to  us  problems,  and  from  these  managers  you  lief  that  the  present  unsettled  conditions 
subject,  reports  were  py  all  through  our  various  endeavors.  Each  will  hear  in  more  or  less  detail  of  some  in  the  newsprint  industry  will  prevent 

reau  managers  and  committee  chair-  pj  some  things  that  attract  atten-  of  the  matters  they  have  handled  in  your  any  increase  in  price  during  1931  and 

anH  ^  fl'seussmn  of  the  open  shop  (jQ„  35  work  well  done  and  followed  by  interest  since  the  last  convention,  and  that  th%re  might  possibly  be  a  decrease. 


and  the  New  York  Typographical 
Lnion’s  threatened  strike  took  up  a  good 
part  of  the  morning. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
•A.N.P.A.  Special  Standing  Committee, 
reporting  arbitration  contracts,  told  the 
Rathering  no  new  arbitration  agreements 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  printing 
trades  councils,  and  that  the  onlv  arbitra- 


results  that  are  specifically  our  gain,  but  some  of  the  successes  with  which  thev  if  these  conditions  continue.  In  answer 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  not  many  have  met.  Some  of  our  committees  will  to  questions  from  the  floor  Mr.  Chand- 
of  us  get  a  picture  of  more  than  a  part  outline  to  you  the  concrete  accomplish-  ler  explained  that  the  committee  was 
of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  indus-  ments  in  their  respective  fields.  agree<l  on  the  necessity  for  some  form  of 

try,  many  of  which  are,  of  necessity,  of  Notwithstanding  all  of  this  work  price  stabilization  over  a  period  of  years, 
a  nreventive  nature.  which  we  know  is  being  conscientiously  but  had  made  no  recommendations  as  to 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  prosecuted  in  our  interests,  there  is  the  what  plan  should  be  adopted  to  effect 
what  our  condition  would  be  were  it  not  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  national  this  end. 

for  this  national  organization.  Picture,  organization  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  The  letter  from  the  Newsprint  Insti- 


The  letter  from  the  Newsprint  Insti- 


tion  agreement  now  is  that  with  the  In-  if  you  will,  the  bustle  and  hurry  and  lack  our  industry  and  that  it  stands  as  a  bul-  tute  was  presented  merely  as  a  sugges 


temational  Printing  Pressmen  and  -As-  of  co-ordinated  effort  when  our  interests 


(Continued  on  page  42) 


tion,  he  said,  with  the  question  of  whether 
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or  not  the  prices  mentioned  were  reason¬ 
able,  left  to  the  decision  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  themselves. 

“The  last  thing  the  committee  would 
do.”  Mr.  Chandler  declared,  “would  be 
to  adopt  any  price  program.” 

A  feature  of  some  of  the  new  con¬ 
tracts  offered  by  manufacturers,  Mr. 
Chandler  told  the  delegates,  is  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  requirement  that  publishers 
buy  all  excess  tonnage  from  the  mill 
with  which  they  sign  their  regular  agree¬ 
ments. 

Following  mention  from  the  floor  that 
some  publishers  are  paying  more  for 
paper  than  some  who  have  contracts  with 
International  Paper  Company,  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  said ; 

“It  is  generally  understood  that  the 
contracts  mentioned  are  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  two  years  of  which  have 
already  elapsed.  These  contracts  have 
been  subject  to  price  changes  and  might 
be  again,  if  necessary.” 

An  advantage  of  the  newsprint  Insti¬ 
tute  proposal,  pointed  out  from  the  floor, 
was  that  the  signing  of  contracts  with  a 
graduated  scale  reaching  a  $5  increase  in 
three  years  would  put  publishers  in  the 
position  into  which  the  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  triea  to  force  them  this  year. 

Mr.  Chandler  warned  the  Assembly 
that,  with  no  safeguard  to  insure  price 
stabilization,  a  resulting  price  cutting  war 
would  eventually  bring  about  consolida¬ 
tion  in  the  newsprint  industry  and  put 
newspaper  publishers  in  a  position  worse 
than  that  of  1920. 

EUzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star,  ob¬ 
jected  to  any  price  increase  until  pub¬ 
lishers  are  able  to  put  their  businesses 
in  a  condition  which  would  warrant  their 
carrying  the  extra  burden  of  higher  paper 
prices.  He  also  asked  for  some  guaran¬ 
tee  from  newsprint  mills  that  all  publish¬ 
ers  would  “be  in  the  same  hole”  on  con¬ 
tractual  agreements. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Adler  took  the  floor 
and  declared  that  the  newsprint  business 
is  in  such  condition  at  the  present  time 
that  publishers  can  hold  out  for  three 
more  years  without  being  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  price  increase.  He  suggested 
further  negotiations  between  the  news¬ 
print  committee  and  the  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  and  offered  as  an  alternative  for 
Mr.  Price’s  three-year  scaled  increase 
proposition,  an  agreement  with  the  price 
advancing  five  dollars  over  a  period  of 
five  years.  This  plan  would  call  for  an 
increase  of  $2  for  the  18  months  of  the 
contract,  $2  additional  for  the  next  18 
months  and  a  final  increase  of  $1  for 
the  last  year  of  the  contract. 

After  making  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ler  moved  that  the  newsprint  subject  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  with  in¬ 
structions  to  seek  a  $5  increase  over  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Objection  to  this  motion  was  made 
from  the  floor  <xi  the  ground  that  if 
publishers  submitted  to  a  $5  increase, 
even  if  it  were  so  far  removed,  it  would 
remove  all  power  from  their  hands,  and 
that  this  is  an  inopportune  time  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  increase. 

The  trend  of  the  discussion  then  leaned 
toward  agreement  that  it  would  be  wLse 
to  wait  until  the  outcome  of  the  next 
three  to  six  months  in  a  business  way 
could  be  seen,  before  making  any  agree¬ 
ments  binding  publishers  to  future  news¬ 
print  price  pre^rams. 

The  discussion  closed  with  adoption 
of  Mr.  Glass’  motion  to  refer  the  mat¬ 
ter  back  to  the  newsprint  committee  with 
a  request  to  bring  into  the  convention  on 
Thursday  some  recommendation  as  to 
what  course  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  members 
should  follow. 

Although  the  regular  discussion  of 
labor  problems  was  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day  morning,  the  subject  was  injected 
into  Wednesday  morning’s  meeting  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  newsprint  discus¬ 
sion.  No  attempt  to  decide  any  out¬ 
standing  labor  problems  was  made  and 
no  action  was  taken  on  any  labor  sub¬ 
ject. 

Harvey  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  .A.  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  answered  questions  from  the  plat¬ 
form  on  technical  problems  that  confront 
the  publisher  daily  in  his  contacts  with 
union  employees. 

The  treasurer’s  report,  scheduled  to 
follow  the  annual  address  of  President 


Butler,  was  not  read  due  to  the  illness 
of  Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  .Wew  York  Herald  Tribune  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  labor  question  flowed  over  into 
the  afternoon  session,  taking  first  place 
chronologically  on  the  program. 

Fred  A.  Walker,  of  the  Neiv  York 
Sun,  brought  the  subject  before  the 
meeting.  He  mentioned  the  strike 
threat  made  this  week  by  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  and  told  the 
publishers  such  a  strike  would  affect 
alK)ut  6,0(X)  mechanical  men  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  district,  3,(XX)  of  them  regular 
employes  and  3,000  on  part  time. 

■Although  the  principal  business  listed 
for  the  afternoon  was  the  report  of  the 
traffic  committee,  several  other  subjects 
were  injected  into  the  session  before  this 
report  was  read.  W.  J.  Mathey,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  traffic  depart¬ 
ment,  read  his  report,  and  mention  was 
made  of  the  investigation  carried  cm  by 
Mr.  Mathey  in  conjunction  with  W.  E. 
Wines,  manager  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment,  to  obtain  information  on  the 
percenfage  of  damage  to  newsprint  rolls 
suffered  by  newspapers  using  less  than 
two  percent  wrapper.  This  subject 
passed  without  any  impressive  discus¬ 
sion  from  the  floor. 

An  informal  plan  of  discussion  was 
followed  throughout  the  afternoon  meet¬ 
ing  with  G.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  Houston 
Cltt  onicle,  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
topics  committee,  calling  on  members  to 
talk  on  a  variety  of  subjects  from  the 
fl'jor. 

So-called  automobile  bootleggers, 
whose  advertising  in  newspapers  has 


l>een  objected  to  by  automobile  dealers’ 
associations  in  several  cities  came  in  for 
brief  attention,  and  an  attempt  to  start 
discussion  of  the  local-national  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  situation  was  cut  short  by  the 
chair.  It  war  decided  to  postpone  this 
subject  until  the  tegular  period  devoted 
to  the  biinau  of  advertising  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Another  topic,  which  occupied  a  good 
part  of  the  afternoon  program  was  radio 
publicity  and  its  effect  on  the  printing 
of  radio  programs.  Edwin  S.  Friend¬ 
ly,  business  manager  of  the  Xetv  York 
Sun,  told  the  gatherin'-  how  an  effort 
cn  the  part  of  New  York  publishers  to 
banish  trade  names  from  radio  pro¬ 
grams  came  to  an  end  when  one  New 
York  paper  refused  to  join  the  general 
agreement  to  keep  the  jc.cgrams  clear 
of  publicity. 

Following  the  faiiure  of  this  plan,  Mr. 
Friendly  said  the  papers  continu^  to 
print  programs  without  deletion  of  any 
commercial  titles.  Telling  of  the  Sun’s 
experience  in  this  line,  he  said  that  two 
or  tnree  weeks  ago.  It  was  decided  by 
that  paper’s  executives  that  its  radio 
programs  were  not  as  complete  or  satis¬ 
factory  as  some  others.  -After  an  invest¬ 
igation,  he  declared,  it  was  decided  to 
expand  the  programs  to  include  details 
on  each  evening’s  air  entertainment. 
The  space  was  increased  from  two  and 
a  half  to  four  columns  and  the  titles  of 
each  number  to  be  played  or  sung  in  the 
leading  hours  of  each  evening  were 
carried.  Firm  names  were  printed,  if 
they  appeared  in  the  regular  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  stereotyped  box  giving  special 


features  for  the  evening  was  discontinued 
and  a  _  special  box  prepared  by  the  Sun 
from  its  own  selections  was  substituted, 
Mr.  Friendly  said.  This  box,  instead  of 
merely  mentioning  the  feature  hours  by 
name,  gave  the  names  of  entertainers 
scheduled  to  sing  or  play  that  night. 

Mr.  Friendly  also  spoke  on  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of  New 
\  ork  City  in  combating  the  flood  of  free 
publicity  that  pours  into  its  memoers 
offices.  He  told  of  the  success  of  their 
investigation  into  the  matter  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  recently  instituted  plan  of 
returning  all  publicity  material  directly 
to  the  manufacturer  whose  product  it 
bixisted. 


p.  N.  Slep,  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror  told  the  convention  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
was  carrying  out  a  similar  plan. 

F.  C.  VVithers,  of  the  Columbia  (S.C.) 
State  declared  his  paper  made  a  practice 
of  never  publishing  any  publicity  from 
automobile  companies. 

The  report  of  the  mechanical  com¬ 
mittee  was  read  by  Mr.  Wines  on  Thurs¬ 
day  morning,  as  submitted  by  George  H. 
Rogers,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Mr.  Wines  explained  that  the  recently 
started  mechanical  conferences  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  had  been  introduced  as  a 
means  of  making  up  for  the  lack  of 
books  containing  information  of  value  to 
mechanical  superintendents.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  combined  mechanical  traffic 
department  survey  of  damage  to  paper 
roils  caused  by  the  use  of  wrappers  of 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
a  roll  and  asked  for  some  discussion 
from  the  floor  later  in  the  day. 

As  the  morning  meeting  opened  with 
a  discussion  of  appointed  topics,  which 
included  opinions  on  the  keeping  of 
records  on  the  number  of  web  breaks 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  rolls 
run,  another  question  taken  up  was  the 
advisability  of  inducing  mills  to  produce 
newsprint  rolls  of  uniform  length. 

The  radio  question  was  brought 
formally  before  the  convention  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  when  the  radio  committee 
report  was  read  by  Elzey  Roberts,  of 
the  .St.  Louis  Star.  In  the  discussion 
that  followed  the  Canadian  radio  broad¬ 
casting  system  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  publishers.  The  opinion  was 
expressed  from  the  floor  that  the  growth 
of  advertising  on  the  air  would  soon 
leave  nationalization  of  radio,  with  the 
government  controlling  a  chain  of 
stations  and  renting  time  only  if  neces¬ 
sary,  would  soon  become  a  necessity  to 
relieve  air  monopoly  by  radio  advertisers. 
While  no  action  toward  combating  the 
inroads  of  radio  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  was  taken,  a  list  of  eight  classi- 
cations  of  advertising  which  have  trans¬ 
ferred  entirely  from  the  press  to  radio 
was  presented.  This  list  was  not  made 
public.  The  general  conclusion  of  the 
radio  discussion  was  that  while  the  radio 
invasion  continues,  the  newspapers  can 
adjust  themselves  to  the  proper  level  and 
need  not  succumb  to  present  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  print¬ 
ing  trades  schools,  held  over  from  the 
morning  meeting,  was  read  by  Victor 
Ridder,  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zei- 
tung.  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  called  attention  to  the  re¬ 
search  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  School  of  Printing  in  addition 
to  its  regular  task  of  preparing  students. 
A  motion  desif^ned  to  assure  continuance 
of  the  A.N.P.A.’s  support  of  printing 
trades  schools  with  a  view  of  increasing 
their  scope  of  action  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously.  It  read  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  conduct  and  operatic 
of  the  printing  trades  schools,  supported 
by  funds  from  the  A.N.P.A.,  have  b^ 
so  successful  in  the  education  afforded 
printer  students,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  consider  the  desirability  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  printing  trades  schools  committee 
to  assure  certain  printing  trades  schools 
that  funds  will  be  made  available,  for  a 
definite  period  of  time,  to  perpetuate 
and  make  possible  the  broadening  au 
expension  of  the  school’s  courses,  an 
the  increasing  of  their  enrollment. 

Other  subjects  scheduled  for 
noon  session  were  put  over  until  rria  y- 
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1 ,000  ATTEND  ADVERTISING  BUREAU  DINNER 

Gala  Affair  in  Grand  Ballroom  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Climaxes  Publishers’  Convention — Julius  H. 
Barnes,  Business  Leader,  Praises  Press  for  Role  in  Industrial  Storm — Broun  Also  Speaks 


OXE  of  the  most  spirited  A.  N.  P.  A. 

conventions  in  years  was  climaxed 
Thursday  night  witli  the  ninth  annual 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
attended  by  more  than  1,000  publishers 
and  their  guests  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  gaily  decorated  Ballroom,  hung 
with  large  American  and  British  flags — 
the  latter  in  honor  of  Canadian  members 
of  the  Association — the  diners  were  en¬ 
tertained  by  Peter  VanSteeden  and  his 
orchestra  during  the  eight  courses  of 
the  dinner. 

The  after-dinner  program  was  not¬ 
able  for  its  variety  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  guidance  of  Judge 
Robert  W.  Bingham,  Louisville  Couricr- 
Jourml  and  Times,  toastmaster. 

The  two  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Heywood  Broun,  conductor  of  the  “It 
Seems  To  Me”  column  in  the  New 
York  Telegram  and  other  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers,  and  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
chairman  of  President  Hoover’s  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Survey  Council. 

Mr.  Broun’s  speech  was  of  an  infor¬ 
mal  nature.  The  noted  columnist,  who 
recently  has  been  conducting  a  success¬ 
ful  campaign  in  his  daily  column  to 
find  jobs  for  the  unemployed,  chatted 
about  newspapers,  newspaper  men  and 
the  opportunities  for  editorial  service 
which  exist  for  newspapers  in  their 
communities. 

Preceding  Mr.  Broun’s  talk,  Stuart 
Gracey,  concert  and  operatic  baritone, 
and  son  of  an  A.  N.  P.  A.  member,  VV. 
A.  Gracey,  editor  of  the  Genei’a  (N.Y.) 
Times,  presented  a  program  of  songs. 

Following  Mr.  Broun  on  the  program 
was  Mr.  Barnes,  who  presented  a  broad 
picture  of  the  changing  conditions  in 
industry  and  their  relation  to  newspaper 
publishing.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
business  is  achieving  a  restored  stabil¬ 
ity  following  the  sudden  financial  de¬ 
pression  of  last  autumn.  He  estimated 
that  there  has  been  an  eight  per  cent 
decline  in  advertising  linage  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  stated  that  this 
decline  has  been  paralleled  in  all  other 
businesses. 

Mr.  Barnes  paid  tribute  to  the  high 
standards  maintained  by  newspapers  in 
the  editorial  and  advertising  fields  and 
said  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  are 
newspapers  as  free  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  Following  Mr.  Barnes 
the  publishers  were  entertained  by  the 
“Bonnie  Laddies,”  radio  stars,  who  ap- 
^ared  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 

Mr.  Barnes  said,  in  part : 

“American  business  is  weathering  a 
storm  of  peculiar  origin  and  unusual 
stress.  It  is  achieving  a  restored  stabil¬ 
ity  by  a  philosophy  peculiarly  its  own, 
and  through  methods  probably  effective 
in  no  other  country  and  no  other  era.  Its 
philosophy  was  that  America  had  reached 
such  a  point  in  its  development  that  busi¬ 
ness  stabilization  could  be  achieved  by  in¬ 
dividual  action,  guided  by  mutual  counsel. 
Accurate  information,  the  common  pos¬ 
session  of  all,  could  be  trusted  to  trans¬ 
late  itself  into  intelligent  action,  in  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  business  fabric.  Exag¬ 
gerations  and  rumors  must  be  stripped  of 
their  power  to  injure  or  to  paralyze  in¬ 
dividual  judgment. 

“Unemployment  and  the  fear  of  unem- 
ploj-ment,  must  be  lifted  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  in  and  out  of  business,  so  that  the 
orderly  habits  of  our  people  could  sus- 
every-day  processes  of  trade. 
Effective  co-operation  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  government  and  industry. 

‘In  this  effort  the  press  of  America 
has  played  a  very  helpful  part.  It  has  un¬ 
derstood  and  interpreted  the  forces  thus 
set  m  motion.  It  has  used  restraint  and 
judgment  and  encouragement. 

“The  press  of  America,  as  did  other 
sections  of  industry,  felt  the  impact  of 


■  sections 


last  fall's  shock  to  the  business  fabric.  A 
decline  of  eight  per  cent  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  of  our  American  journals  runs 
parallel  with  the  average  shrinkage  in  all 
industry.  In  the  same  way,  1  think  its 
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indicators  show  today  the  same  trend 
of  recovery  which  is  the  encouragement 
of  other  lines. 

“Because  the  American  press  so  readily 
appraised  the  value  of  these  new  forces 
in  the  American  commonwealth,  because 
they  have  been  intelligently  helpful  in  this 
national  effort,  I  feel  a  great  desire  to 
present  to  them  tonight  some  phases 
which  have  impressed  themselves  to  me 
out  of  this  recent  experience. 

“American  journalism  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  value  the  intangibles  of  human 
motives  and  to  appraise  the  real  value  of 
high  standards  and  practices  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  industry.  In  the  last  analysis. 
.American  journalism,  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  is  a  subsidized  industry.  But 
it  is  subsidized  by  the  free  will  offering 
of  advertising,  which  finds  thus  a  medium 
of  salesmanship  unequalled  elsewhere. 

“Few  American  journals  could  provide 
their  readers  with  the  wealth  of  daily 
news  collected  from  the  far  corners  of 
the  world,  except  for  the  balance  main¬ 
tained  through  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Yet  there  is  complete  confidence 
that  no  advertiser  could  unfairly  influ¬ 
ence  the  presentation  of  news  or  the  ut¬ 
terances  of  the  editorial  column.  That  is 
the  great  capital  asset  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  it  is  a  public  confidence 
which  I  believe  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  will  properly  treasure  it.  American 
journalism  has  reached  a  perfection  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  press  of  no  other  land. 
It  has  done  it  because  of  its  own  gener¬ 
ally  high  standards,  maintained  by  its  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues.  Advertising  revenues 
of  such  magnitude  can  only  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  an  industry  and  trade  structure  of 
great  fluidity  and  high  potential  energy. 

“The  advertising  columns  are  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  free  play  of  resourcefulness 
and  ingenuity  and  vision  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  play  of  all  industry.  Indeed  it  is  the 
play  and  counter-play  of  industry,  with 
its  expansion  and  development,  and  with 
its  dislocation  and  destruction  as  well, 
which  sustains  the  American  press.  There 
is,  therefore,  a  peculiar  responsibility  that 
American  journalism  should  comprehend 
the  industrial  drama  which  unfolds  daily 
in  this  new  land.  The  march  of  inventive 
industry  rolls  on  with  increasing  speed. 
New  inventions  are  based  on  the  accumu¬ 
lated  knowledge  through  experience  and 
practice.  Laboratory  success  in  chemical 
or  electrical  science,  chance  inspiration 
or  painstaking  development  in  engineer¬ 
ing  fields,  a  mere  change  in  women’s  fash¬ 
ion,  and  whole  units  of  industry  face 
destruction  or  complete  re-adaptation. 


“American  industry  needs  the  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  the  American  press 
of  the  vast  currents  on  which  industry 
floats,  the  hazards  which  it  must  face, 
the  uncharted  seas  which  it  must  navi- 
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gate.  And  American  industry  needs  in¬ 
telligent  appreciation  by  press  and  public 
that  the  very  perfection  of  industrial  pro¬ 
cesses  carries  hazards  before  unknown. 

“Vast  investments  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  obsolete  before  the  equip¬ 
ment  has  begun  to  wear.  Products  dis¬ 
tributed  and  advertised  nationally  may  lie 
displaced  in  favor  overnight.  Soundly 
conducted  industry  must  set  up  its  earn¬ 
ings,  reserves  and  securities  against  such 
hazards  as  were  never  necessary  in  the 
days  of  simpler  industry. 

“And  the  American  press  can  talk  a  new 
language  to  its  readers  today.  A  people 
that  have  advanced  in  general  possession 
to  today’s  indicators  of  fifty-five  millions 
of  savings  accounts,  sixty-five  million 
life  insurance  holders,  twenty  million 
holders  of  stocks  in  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions,  twenty-five  million  automobiles  and 
twenty  milion  telephones,  have  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  a  new  understanding  of  the 
forces  in  industry  on  which  employment 
and  earnings  must  rest.  The  common 
sense  of  sucli  a  people  indicates  to  them 
that  no  such  widespread  distribution 
would  be  possible  if  wealth  and  buying 
power  were  confined  to  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy  few.  Ueaf  ears  will  be  turned 
the  old  demagogic  cry  that  the  rich  are 
growing  richer,  and  the  poor,  poorer. 

“On  trade  economics,  there  is  general 
acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  good 
wages,  l)a.sed  on  efficient  production, 
and  that  widespread  buying  power  is 
the  security  of  all  trade.  'This  implies 
a  new  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
worker  to  make  his  effort  count  in 
production,  and  on  the  part  of  em¬ 
ployers  to  share  equably  the  increased 
production.  This  share  includes  a 
sober  study  now  continuing  in  business 
management  for  the  minimizing  of 
interrupted  employment,  or  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  duties  with  advancing  years, 
and  for  proper  provision  against  sick¬ 
ness,  accident  and  old  age.  Business 
men  believe  these  can  be  solved  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  voluntary  efforts, 
and  that  the  injection  of  State  provision 
in  these  fields  will,  in  the  end,  be  harm¬ 
ful  indeed. 

“On  the  protective  tariff,  business 
opinion  has  crystalized  around  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  such  schedules  should  repre¬ 
sent  as  fairly  as  possible  the  difference 
between  our  own  high  living  standards 
and  wage  scales  and  those  of  our  com¬ 
petitors.  It  believes,  to  correct  such 
disparities  and  as  evidence  of  good 
faith  to  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  provision  for  flexible  adjustment. 


without  waiting  for  months  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  Congress  between  shifting  groups 
ami  alliances. 

“Business  judgment  condemns  the 
del)enture  proposal,  because  of  growing 
evidence  that  this  form  of  export  dump¬ 
ing  would  close  great  markets  in  Europe, 
in  which  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  apply  prohibitive  tariffs  and  abso¬ 
lute  embargoes  if  America  should  ever 
attempt  this  method. 

“On  world  relations,  business  judg¬ 
ment  believes  that  no  nation  is  as  vital¬ 
ly  interested  as  America  in  raising  the 
aggregate  of  world  commerce  between 
nations;  that  therefore  national  isolation 
is  not  necessary,  and  entangling  politi¬ 
cal  alliances  can  be  avoided,  with  the 
utmost  friendliness  and  cooperation  in 
trade  relations.  Business  welcomes 
every  effective  effort  to  promote  peace, 
as  against  any  possibility  of  war. 

“It  is  for  the  naval  arms  limitation 
agreement,  for  the  World  Court,  to  help 
remove  causes  of  friction,  for  fair  and 
just  relations  through  tariff  schedules 
and  trade  agreements,  and  for  the  prud¬ 
ent  export  of  American  capital  and 
American  business  management,  to 
quicken  the  advance  in  living  standards 
of  other  lands. 

“In  the  complicated  field  of  world 
finance,  American  business  has  already 
greatly  aided  the  return  to  stable  cur¬ 
rencies  and  the  gold  basis.  It  is  hoped 
the  International  World  Bank  and  other 
agencies  of  cooperative  effort  will  prove 
effective  in  adjusting  the  gold  basis  of 
the  world,  so  that  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  commodity  price  levels 
which  might  inflict  loss  by  undue 
fluctuation. 

“.At  home,  business  opinion  appears  to 
regard  the  growth  of  mergers  and 
chains  as  in  a  formative  stage  of  trial 
and  exiieriment,  and  that  legislative  re¬ 
striction  should  not  be  proposed  prema¬ 
turely.  This  applies  to  railroad  mergers, 
chain  linking,  chain  stores  and  mergers 
of  industry,  all  of  which  are  much  in 
the  public  eye. 

“On  public  regulation  of  utilities  there 
is  general  confidence  that  public  au¬ 
thorities  will  appreciate  that  virility  and 
energy  in  extending  such  facilities  are 
far  more  important  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  than  repressive  control  of  rates  alone. 
Railroads,  power  service,  telephone  com¬ 
munication,  should  in  the  public  interest 
be  fairly  and  generously  treated,  that 
they  may  conduct  research  for  improve¬ 
ments,  may  have  reserves  to  welcome 
new  invention  and  equipment,  even  to 
scrap  out-dated  appliances,  should  be  in 
position  to  expand  and  re-equip  and 
stimulate  all  industry.  That  new  industry 
and  expanded  old  industry,  with  growing 
pay-rolls,  is  more  important,  than  to  re¬ 
press  and  stifle  by  too  rigid  control  of 
earnings. 

“In  relations  between  industries, 
American  business  tends  to  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  for  quick  exchange  of  best  prac¬ 
tices,  the  pooling  of  patents,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  in  elimination  of 
unfair  advantages.  American  business 
can  be  trusted  generally  that  these  mani¬ 
fest  advantages  to  the  public,  as  to 
themselves,  shall  not  grow  into  price 
control  agreements. 

“On  Farm  Board  policies,  generally 
business  men  and  the  press  have  sus¬ 
pended  iudgment  ’during  a  formative 
stage.  During  the  severe  business  dis¬ 
turbance  last  Fall,  and  during  cotton 
and  grain  price  unsettlement  since, 
policies  of  price  influence  by  Govern¬ 
ment  money  were  initiated  as  emer¬ 
gency  measures,  and  naturally  caused 
mucb  concern,  especially  as  possible  pre¬ 
cedents.  Business  men  believe  grower 
cooperative  organizations  along  sound 
lines  and  on  their  own  resources, 
should  have  a  fair  test,  but  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  monies  should  not  injure  or 
destroy  existing  marketing  svstems  and 
(Cfmti)iued  on  Next  Page) 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  NEWSPAPER  DRIVE 
IS  LAUNCHED  FOR  FRIGIDAIRE 

Copy  Scaling  Down  from  Full  Pages  Being  Placed  for  Ten 
Weeks  in  2,550  Newspapers — Dealers  Co-operating 
in  Paying  for  Space 


A  MILLION  dollar  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  to  run  for  ten 
weeks  has  been  instituted  by  Frigidaire 
Corporation,  subsidiary  of  funeral  Mo¬ 
tors.  First  copy,  prepared  by  the  Geyer 
Company,  appear^  last  week  in  more 
than  2,5W  newspapers.  Full  pages  to 
46-inches  in  size  are  being  used  in 
2,550  newspapers  at  close  intervals. 

This  newspaper  campaifpi.  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  business,  was  au¬ 
thorized  by  distributors  and  branch 
managers  of  the  corporation,  who  will 
help  underwrite  it,  at  their  semi-annual 
meeting  held  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  1 1 
and  12.  Anticipating  approval  of  copy, 
space  orders  for  the  first  two  advertise¬ 
ments  were  mailed  in  advance  of  the 
meeting. 

A  feeling  that  business  generally  is 
looking  up,  that  the  outlook  in  the  re¬ 
frigeration  field  is  above  the  average  and 
that  there  has  been  a  pronounced  increase 
in  public  preference  lor  Frigidaire  prod¬ 
ucts  since  the  first  of  the  year  were  con¬ 
tributing  factors  in  the  decision  to  launch 
this  campaign,  an  official  of  the  company 
stated. 

The  distributors  and  branch  managers 
in  a  special  roll  call  reported  an  average 
of  more  than  1(X)%  in  quota  sold  during 
the  30  days  preceding  the  convention  and 
every  Canadian  district  reported  aberve 
100%  of  quota. 

Factory  production  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1930  broke  all  records  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  period  and  more  men  are  now 
employed  in  the  Frigidaire  plants  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  E.  G.  Biechler,  president  and 
general  manager.  A  telephone  survey, 
conducted  by  100  newspapers  early  in 
April  showed  62.7  women  talked  with, 
of  copy  is  evident  in  the  Frigidaire 
above  all  other  makes  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators,  he  said. 

A  very  pronounced  change  in  appearance 
of  copy  is  evident  in  the  Frigidaaire 
newspaper  advertising  now  running.  Lay¬ 
outs  carry  the  eye  readily  from  one  part 
of  the  page  to  another,  as  various  fea¬ 
tures  are  emphasized.  The  picture  of 
the  product  does  not  appear  at  all. 

Of  greatest  significance,  however,  is 
the  fact  tliat  this  new  copy  makes  no 
mention  of  the  need  for  electric  refrig¬ 
eration.  It  assumes  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  already  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  superiority  of  mechanical 
refrigeration  and  require  only  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  product  itself. 

“This  change  in  copy  appeal  is  in  itself 
a  million  dollar  tribute  to  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising"  declared  E.  D. 
Doty,  advertising  manager  of  Frigid¬ 
aire  Corporation.  “The  real  growth  of 
this  business  b^an  at  the  time  we  started 
newspaper  advertising  upon  a  national 
scale.  This  organization  pioneered  in  ad¬ 
vertising  mechanical  refrigeration  in 
newspapers.  Almost  every  advertisment, 
was  devoted  in  part  to  selling  the  need 
for  mechanical  refrigeration. 

“Our  current  advertising  makes  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  need  for  mechanical  refrig¬ 
eration.  It  assumes  that  almost  every 
family  now  a  prospect  recognizes  this 
need.  The  new  copy  is  written  to  sell 
Frigidaire.” 

Points  featured  in  the  new  advertise- 
ing  are  the  General  Motors  guarantee, 
the  appearance  and  durability  of  porce¬ 
lain  finish,  quick  freezing,  mechanical 
unit  in  the  bottom,  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  times  as  many  Frigidaires  in 
use  than  any  other  make  of  electric  re¬ 
frigerator  and  more  than  all  others  com¬ 
bined. 

Outdoor  advertising,  direct  mail  and 
sales  promotion  activities  will  be  attuned 
to  the  new  advertising  copy  slant  and 
14,000  Frigidaire  salesmen  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  instructed 
to  follow  the  newspaper  advertising 
points  in  presetUing  their  sales  talks  to 
prospects. 


On  Thursday,  April  17,  there  apepared 
in  every  Frigidaire  display  window  in 
the  United  States  a  porcelain  finished 
household  cabinet  against  which  the 
burning  rays  of  a  battery  of  electric 
heaters  were  directed.  A  blistered  ther¬ 
mometer,  hanging  against  the  cabinet,  in¬ 
dicated  an  outside  temperature  of  120  de¬ 
grees,  while  ice  cubes  were  being  frozen 
in  the  trays  within. 

The  second  advertisement  of  the  series, 
“Heat  is  the  real  test  of  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator”  will  follow  up  and  tie  in  with 
this  window  display,  Mr.  Doty  said. 


PAPERS  EUGIBLE  FOR 
LEGAL  ADS  DEFINED 


Michigan  Attorney-General  Interpret* 
Confusing  State  Laws — ^All  Papers 
Must  Be  Admitted  to  Second- 

Class  Mails 


A  newspaper  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
m^ium  for  legal  notices  must  have  a 
bona  fide  subscription  list  and  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  mails  as  second  class 
matter,  according  to  an  interpretation  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  this  week  by  Wilber  M. 
Brucker,  attorney  general,  of  an  act  of 
the  1929  legislature  which  sought  to  de¬ 
fine  a  newspaper  for  this  purpose. 

The  legislative  definition,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Len  Feighner  of  Nashville,  field  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Michigan  Press  Association, 
proved  ambiguous  and  confusing,  causing 
many  requests  for  a  clarification  of  the 
legislative  language  by  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral.  Mr.  Brucker  admitted  that  the  act 
was  rather  vaguely  phrased  and  not  amen¬ 
able  to  easy  definition  or  plainly  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  legislative  intent.  The  meas¬ 
ure  appears  to  have  been  jumbled  some¬ 
what  by  insertion  of  an  amendment  to 
protect  papers  “wholly  or  chiefly  for  the 
dissemination  of  legal  news”  so  that  they 
would  be  included  within  the  definition. 
In  its  final  form,  however,  Mr.  Brucker 
finds  the  act  might  be  subject  to  three 
broad  constructions.  The  act’s  text  is  as 
follows : 

“The  term  ‘newspaper’  as  used  in  any 
statute  of  this  state  relative  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  notice  of  any  kind,  shall  be 
construed  as  to  refer  only  to  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  English  language  for  the 
dissemination  of  local  or  telegraphic  news 
and  intelligence  of  a  general  character 
published  wholly  or  chiefly  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  legal  news,  having  a  bona 
fide  subscription  list  of  paying  subscribers 
and  which  shall  have  been  admitted  by 
the  United  States  post  office  department 
for  transmission  by  mail  as  mail  matter 
of  the  second  class,  or  which  shall  have 
been  established,  published,  and  circu¬ 
lated  at  regular  intervals  in  the  state, 
county,  dty,  village,  or  township  where 
such  publication,  notice  of  publication,  or 
official  advertising  is  given  or  made  for 
at  least  two  years  preceding  the  date  of 
such  publication,  notice,  or  advertisement.” 


ADDRESSED  OVERSEAS  WRITERS 

Paul  Scheffer  of  Berlin  Described 
Conditions  in  Russia 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  April  23. — Conditions 
in  Russia  under  the  present  regime  were 
pictured  with  journalistic  clarity  by 
Paul  Scheffer,  of  the  Berliner  Tage- 
Wo//,.as  the  feature  of  a  luncheon  of 
the  Overseas  VV'^r iters  at  the  National 
Press  Qub  on  Wednesday.  Kurt  G. 
Sell,  of  WolfFs  Telegraph  Bureau  of 
Berlin,  and  Willmott  H.  Lewis,  of  the 
Londott  Times,  also  were  guests. 

William  Hard,  of  the  Consolidated 
Press  Association,  chairman  of  the 
Overseas  Writers,  presided  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  and  introduced  Mr.  Scheffer  to  the 
members  and  their  other  guests. 


1,000  ATTEND  ADVERTISING 
BUREAU  DINNER 
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established  business.  In  a  fair  field  it 
may  be  found  that  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  and  private  enterprise  will  each 
stimulate  the  other  in  effective  service.” 

The  dinner  was  arranged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  Other  committee 
members  were  Howard  Davis,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
TrUnine;  Roy  C.  Hollis,  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Daily  News;  J.  F. 
Bresnahan,  business  manager,  Neiv 
York  World;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  vice- 
president,  Gannett  Newspapers :  David 
B.  Plum,  publisher,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Ettqudrer-N  ews ;  and 
William  J.  Hofmann,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Members  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  are : 
William  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript ; 
W.  E.  MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Don  U.  Bridge,-  Indianapolis  News; 
Frank  H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune;  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angele's 
Times;  William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers ;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
New  York  Sun;  William  J.  Hofmann, 
Portland  Oregonian;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator;  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
Hearst  Newspapers ;  Fleming  Newbold, 
Washington  Star;  David  B.  Plum,  Troy 
(N.Y.)  Record:  A.  L.  Shuman,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Walter  A. 
Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News;  S.  E 
Thomason,  Tampa  Tribune;  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Louis 
Wiley,  New  York  Times. 

The  executive  staff  consists  of  William 
A.  Thomson,  director;  Thomas  H. 
Moore,  associate  director;  H.  W. 
Blakeslee,  Western  manager;  and 
Walter  P.  Burn,  Pacific  Coast  manager. 


QUITS  PRESS  GALLERIES 


Carter  Field  Resigns  After  Work  for 
Wets  Is  Exposed 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  April  23. — Following  a 
disclosure  to  the  Senate  Lobby  Com¬ 
mittee  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
-Association  Against  the  Prohibition 
•Amendment,  Carter  Field,  of  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  presented  his  resignation 
from  the  Press  Galleries  of  Congress  to 
the  Standing  (3bmmittee  of  Correspond¬ 
ents,  and  it  was  accepted. 

A  contemplated  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  to  consider  Mr.  Field’s  standing, 
was  precluded  by  his  resignation. 

Under  the  rules  governing  the  Press 
Galleries,  a  member  may  not  accept  em¬ 
ployment  by  “any  person  or  corporation 
having  legislation  before  Congress.” 
Mr.  Field  was  said  by  H.  H.  Curran, 
president  of  the  Association  Against 
the  Prohibition  Amendment,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  it  as  a  political  advisor  at 
$625  a  month,  and  expenses. 


NEWSREEL  ON  PRISON  FIRE 

Motion  pictures  of  the  prison  fire  at 
Columbus,  O.,  including  scenes  within 
the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  showing  the 
firemen  at  work,  were  shown  at  several 
Chicago  theaters  Wednesday,  in  a  special 
release  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News- 
Universal  Newsreel. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  AIDE 

William  H.  Cooper,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe  and  Fall  River 
Herald  News,  has  been  made  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


AVIATION  EXHIBIT  IN  N.  Y. 

The  A^ew  York  Times  exhibit  on 
aviation  and  the  Byrd  Antarctic  expedi¬ 
tion  will  be  presented  at  the  New  York 
.Aircraft  Salon,  May  3-10. 


6,  1930 

ASSUMES  MANAGEMENT 
OF  CHICAGO  POST 


Carroll  Shaffer,  New  Publisher,  Makes 
Statement — Father  Say*  Post  Is 
His  Contribution  to  Civic 
Progress 


Carroll  Shaffer,  whose  appointment  as 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
succeeding  his  father,  John  C.  Shaffer, 
was  announced  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  Wednesday,  April  23. 

“The  ideals  and  principles  for  which 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  has  stood  all 
these  years  will  be  maintained,”  the  new 
publisher  announced  on  taking  over  the 
reins,  “and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  usefulness  and  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  paper.  The  Post  is  distinc¬ 
tively  a  CThicago  institution  and  I  am 
eager  that  it  shall  maintain  and  develop 
its  value  as  a  constructive  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  It  is  to  this  aim 
that  I  will  devote  my  thought  and  energy 
as  publisher.” 

John  C.  Shaffer,  in  announcing  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  position  of  publisher, 
said : 

“For  nearly  30  years  I  have  been  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  Today  I  relinquish  the 
title  of  publisher  and  appoint  to  this 
position  my  son,  Mr.  (Tarroll  Shaffer, 
who  has  been  general  manager  of  the 
papp'  for  several  years  and  now  as¬ 
sumes  the  additional  duties  as  publisher. 

“During  these  past  years  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  my  enjoyment  to  be  at 
the  head  of  this  newspaper,  though  I 
have  not,  in  all  these  years,  used  it  to 
my  personal  financial  orofit.  This  is  my 
contribution  to  the  civic  life  of  Chicago. 

“I  feel  that  my  son  is  capable  of  car¬ 
rying  on  the  paper.  He  is  a  man  of 
liberal  education  and  has  had  such  close 
relationshin  to  me  and  to  the  paper  since 
his  graduation  from  Yale  in  1906  that  he 
knows  all  the  details  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment  and  the  editorial  department. 

“I  still  will  be  the  editorial  adviser 
but  I  will  not  undertake  from  now  on  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  details  of 
managing  and  operating  the  paper.” 

Carroll  Shaffer  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Post  in  1913  and  for  the  past  several 
years  he  has  been  general  manager. 


EAGLE  BORROWS  $2,000,000 


Brooklyn  Gannett  Daily  Get*  Mort¬ 
gage  Loan  on  Plant 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  published 
by  Frank  Gannett  has  obtained  a  $2,000,- 
000  mortgage  loan  on  the  Washington 
Street  block  front  between  Johnson  and 
Adams  streets,  Brooklyn,  including  the 
eight-story  Eagle  Building  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Johnson  street,  a  new  mechanical 
building  involving  an  investment  of 
about  f^.OOO.OOO  at  Adams  and  Johnson 
streets,  and  a  four-story  garage  and 
paper  warehouse  adjoining. 

The  mortgage  was  arranged  with  the 
Lawyers  Title  and  Guaranty  Company 
and  the  Liberty  Plaee  Holding  Cor¬ 
poration  through  the  Charles  E.  Noyes 
Company,  Inc. 

The  plot,  which  is  opposite  the  post- 
office,  fronts  128  feet  on  Washington 
street,  226  feet  on  Johnson  street  and  186 
feet  on  Adams  street. 


MORRISON  NAMED  EDITOR 

C.  M.  Morrison,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  Ledger,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  No  other  staff  changes  have 
been  made.  Editor  &  Publisher  was  in¬ 
formed. 


PRESBREY  APPOINTED 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company  _ 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
sponsor^  jointly  by  the  Cunard  Steam¬ 
ship  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  .American 
Express  Company  in  connection  with 
their  1931  Three-in-One  cruise  to  South 
.America,  South  Africa  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 
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right:  Dietrirk  LaMade,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit;  A.  C.  Deuel, 
publisher,  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.)  Gazette;  and  Marcellus  Foster,  editor, 
Houston  Press. 


Left  to  right:  P.  H.  Baldwin,  business  manager,  Newark  Sunday  Call; 
Walter  M.  Dear,  general  manager,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal;  James  J.  Levins 
and  George  F.  Moran,  Cleveland  News. 


Left  to  right:  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  editor.  Savannah  (Ca.)  Press,  and  bis  son, 
J.  C.  Stovall,  circulation  manager  of  the  Press. 


Left  to  right:  A.  L.  Shuman,  vice-president.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram,  and  Frank  P.  Glass,  publisher,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 


A.  R.  Treanor,  editor,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News. 


Left  to  right:  W.  O.  Dapping,  editor.  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen,  and  Sydney  A. 
Lazarus,  editor,  Bayonne  (NJ.)  Times. 


Thomas  Rees,  publisher,  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  Register. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  ATTENDING  NEW  YORK  CONVENTIONS  SNAPPED  BY 
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COVERED  MEXICAN  KIDNAPPING  STORY 


Merle  Blakely  being  congratulated  by  J.  E.  Bristow. 


SMILEY  RESIGNS  FROM 
NEWSPAPER  ALLIANCE 

Former  General  Manager,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Since  Expansion  Ends  Three- 
Year  N.A.N.A.  Contract — ^Di¬ 
rectors  Laud  His  Services 


David  E.  Smiley,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  and  since  the  recent  reor¬ 
ganization,  its  secretary,  has  resigned, 
and  will  end  his  connection  with  the  Alli¬ 
ance  on  April  30. 

The  board  of  directors,  in  accepting 
his  resignation  at  a  meeting  on  April 
23,  adopted  the  following  resolution ; 

“The  directors  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  receive  with 
great  reluctance  and  regret  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  David  E.  Smiley,  for  three  years 
general  manager  of  this  organization. 
Mr.  Smiley’s  energy,  ability  and  fidelity 
to  the  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  was  climaxed  by  his  remarkable 
work  in  the  recent  reorganization. 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
through  this  board  express  to  Mr. 
Smiley  its  sincere  gratitude  for  the  high 
service  he  has  rendered.” 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Smiley  leaves 
the  management  of  the  organization  in 
the  hands  of  John  N.  Wheeler,  former 
president  of  the  Bell  Syndicate,  which 
recently  merged  with  the  N.  A.  N.  A. 

Mr.  Smiley’s  letter  of  resignation  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  desired  to  enter  the 
newspaper  publishing  business. 

He  wrote;  “When  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  through  the  executive  committee, 
invited  me  to  become  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alliance  in  1927,  I  was 
making  plans  to  enter  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  on  my  own.  The 
possibilities  and  problems  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance,  however,  were  so  attractive  that  I 
told  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  Alliance  for  three  years, 
believing  that  it  would  require  that 
much  time  fairly  to  try  out  the  plans 
for  the  organization  along  the  lines  I 
conceived  them.  The  three  years  have 
now  expired.  The  Alliance  has  become 
a  flourishing  organization,  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  interest  general  among  its 
members.  It  has  attained  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  and  important  place  in  the  field  of 
American  journalism,  and  reveals  every 
sign  of  being  well  on  the  road  to  real 
prosperity  and  profits,  which  latter  it 
never  could  show  under  the  old  mutual¬ 
ized  form  of  organization. 

“All  this  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  constant  support  and  help 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  shaping  and 
adopting  a  constructive  major  policy, 
which  began  with  the  installation  of  the 
leased  wire  printer  service  nearly  two 
years  ago,  and  was  carried  to  its  fullest 
development  in  the  consolidation  which 
has  recently  been  accomplished. 

“Accordingly  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  my  resignation  as  general  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance  of  New  York, 
and  secretary  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  of  Delaware,  to 
become  effective  April  30  next.  This  is 
in  conformity  with  the  understanding  I 
reached  with  the  executive  committee 
on  February  28  last,  and  in  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  completion  of  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  organization 
committee  and  myself  as  confirmed  by 
the  executive  committee.” 


CORRECTION 

Last  week  in  discussing  the  request  of 
the  Newark  Freie  Zeitung  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  print  Associated  Press  dispatches 
in  English,  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  similar  request  several  years 
ago  by  the  St.  I^uis  IVestliche  Post, 
which  was  also  refused,  and  said  that 
the  latter  paper’s  application  had  been 
opposed  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the  Globe- 
Democrat  states  that  this  is  in  error  in 
that  his  daily  did  not  formally  oppose 
the  request  on  the  A.  P.  convention 
floor.  The  request  w'as  presented  to  the 
entire  convention  as  a  matter  of  routine 
business  and  was  voted  down. 


O  RINGING  wild  tales  of  Mexican  ban- 
dits,  gold  mines  and  hopeless  Mexi¬ 
can  telegraph  operators.  Merle  Blakely, 
reporter  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Times, 
has  returned  to  Oklahoma  City  from  the 
mos»  colorful  outlaw  hunt  in  recent  his¬ 
tory. 

Blakely  was  sent  by  airplane  to 
Mexico  to  cover  the  kidnapping  and  ran¬ 
som  off  J.  E.  Bristow,  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa  oil  man  and  gold  prospector.  Be¬ 
fore  the  story  was  ended,  Blakely  became 
one  of  the  “staff”  of  Obie  Bristow,  son 
and  former  football  captain  of  the  Ll^ni- 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  in  the  dealings  with 
the  band  of  Cristcros  bandits. 

For  several  days  Blakely  was  the  only 
correspondent  on  the  scene. 

It  was  Blakely  who  obtained  the  only 
signed  story  by  Bristow,  which  was  copy¬ 
righted  and  distributed  to  several  other 
papers  by  the  Times. 

By  train  and  plane,  Blakely  went  to 
Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  Matamoros, 
Mexico,  where  he  boarded  a  regular 
plane  for  Mazatlan,  and  joined  Obie  Bris¬ 
tow  and  E.  W.  Eaton,  .■\merican  vice- 
consul,  who  were  handling  the  dealings 
with  J.  Cruz  Delgado,  leader  of  the  Cris- 
teros  gang.  Immediately,  Blakely  became 
a  member  of  the  negotiating  party. 

Several  trips  between  Mazatlan  and 
Tepic  were  made  before  the  trio  received 
a  message  from  Eugene  Hildebrand,  the 
German  consul  at  Tepic,  who  handled  the 
“brain  work”  in  dealing  directly  with 
messengers  from  the  bandit  camp  in  the 
lava  beds  of  the  exfinct  volcano,  Ce- 
boruco. 

The  message  said  to  bring  the  ransom 
money  to  Tepic.  The  three  Americans 
sacked  about  25,000  gold  pesos  in  small 
containers,  and  announced  that  they  were 
going  on  a  fishing  expedition  to  offset' 
curiosity  and  possibly  another  bandit  raid. 

With  the  gold  hidden  under  their  pil¬ 
lows  on  the  train,  the  three  .'\mericans 
arrived  at  Tepic,  where  Hildebrand 
found  them  and  told  them  to  stay  aboard. 
This  they  did,  until  they  came  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ahuacatlan,  where  front  line 
headquarters  were  established. 

Contacts  were  established  with  the  ban¬ 
dit  gang  through  messengers,  and  with 
Blakely  participating  as  the  only  news¬ 
paper  man  on  the  scene  for  two  days, 
the  three  made  a  deal  with  the  bandits  to 
release  Bristow  for  3.000  pesos,  one-tenth 
of  the  ransom  demand. 

The  thrills  of  attempting  to  file  mes¬ 
sages  in  English  with  a  Mexican  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  and  tireless  waiting  for 
something  to  happen,  occupied  Blakely 
until  Bristow  finally  was  released  April 
9,  after  a  month’s  captivity. 

Describing  his  watch  established  at 
Mazatlan,  Blakely  said:  “Ten  days,  and 
no  word  came  directly  from  the  bandit 
camp.  In  fact,  no  one  knew  where  the  oil 
man's  captors  were.  They  made  little 
effort  to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world,  because  they  thought  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consul  had  journeved  to  the  states  to 
get  $1,000,000. 

“One  day  a  native  would  be  hanged  by 


troops  hunting  the  bandits.  Another,  and 
two  travelers  through  the  hills  would  be 
shot.  All  were  reported  members  of  the 
Delgado  band. 

“But  other  than  furnishing  a  little 
color,  there  was  nothing  for  bulletins 
about  Bristow — he  still  was  a  captive. 
After  a  month  of  this  and  it  began  to 
get  on  my  nerves.” 

“Just  when  it  became  boresome,  we 
went  to  Ahuacatlan,  and  then  1  sent  my 
message  that  Bristow  was  released.  I 
found  my  job  had  just  started,  as  corre¬ 
spondents  began  to  arrive  from  every¬ 
where.” 

On  his  return  to  Oklahoma  City, 
Blakely  was  given  a  banquet  by  mem- 
iH:is  of  the  Times  staff. 


PUBLISHERS  VICTIMS 
OF  POISONING 

Several  Made  III  by  Food  Eaten  at 
Club;  All  Reported  Recover¬ 
ing  as  Investigation  Is 
Made 

Several  prominent  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  made  ill  by  ptomaine 
poison  contained,  it  is  believed,  in  lob¬ 
ster  salad  served  at  a  private  dinner 
last  Saturday  night  at  a  leading  uptown 
club  in  New  York.  Most  of  the  attacks 
were  relatively  slight,  but  physicians 
were  called  to  attend  nine  victims. 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
Newspapers ;  Don  Bridge,  advertising 
director  of  the  Indianai>olis  Neivs;  J. 
D.  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard ;  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
business  manager  of  the  Nezv  York 
Sun;  Howard  Davis,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Charles  H.  Taylor,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Globe,  were  among 
those  who  were  made  ill  for  a  day 
or  two,  but  on  Thursday  afternoon 
it  was  stated  that  all  had  recovered  and 
were  in  attendance  at  the  convention, 
except  Col.  McCormick  and  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  were  still  confined  to  hotel 
rooms,  although  reported  better. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  affected 
food  was  eaten,  was  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  A.  N.  P.  A.  committees, 
brought  together  in  advance  of  the 
convention  to  submit  their  reports.  The 
dinner  was  served  in  one  of  the  best 
established  clubs  in  the  city.  An  inves¬ 
tigation  is  being  made.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  poisoning  was  that  no  one  felt  any 
ill  effect  until  24  hours  after  the  meal 
was  eaten  and  then  the  symptoms  of  all 
of  the  victims  were  identical. 


JOINS  BUSINESS  STAFF 

William  N.  Thompson,  recently  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  at  Pittsfield,  has  succeeded  George 
J.  Welch  as  assistant  chief  accountant 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


“SPORTS  SILK  WEEK” 
CAMPAIGN  PLANNED 


Merchandising  Event  Starting  May  5 
to  Be  Observed  by  1,126  Stores, 
With  Big  Space  in  News¬ 
papers 


The  1930  “Sports  Silk  Week,”  to  be 
observed  by  1,126  stores  in  an  equal 
number  of  cities  beginning  May  5,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  a  considerable 
amount  of  newspaper  advertising.  The 
week  was  begun  last  year,  but  this  year 
the  plan  was  extended  by  including  all 
departments  handling  silks,  instead  of 
merely  the  silk  piece  goods  department. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  M.  A.  North,  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  Spun  Silk  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  that  full  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  necessary  for  a  sales 
event  including  so  many  departments. 

A  promotion  chart  issued  to  the  stores 
that  are  participating  lists  as  its  first  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  planning  of  a  newspaper 
schedule  of  full  page  advertising,  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  departments  handling  silks. 
While  the  plan  is  being  promoted  to  one 
store  in  a  city,  it  is  known  that  in  some 
cities  other  stores  are  planning  sales  for 
the  same  week  under  slightly  different 
names.  In  other  cities  stores  are  com¬ 
bining  to  advertise  the  week. 

The  Spun  Silk  Research  Committee, 
organized  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  is 
arranging  the  event  as  a  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  sales  of  silk  goods,  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  business  con¬ 
ditions.  It  is  urging  that  even  after  the 
week  ends,  special  advertising  and  sales 
efforts  be  devoted  to  silk  goods. 

The  plan  was  launched  at  a  luncheon 
on  Tuesday,  April  22,  at  the  Vanderbilt 
Hotel,  New  York,  attended  by  officers  of 
24  trade  associations.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  head  of 
the  trade  division  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  pictured  this  ‘sales 
campaign  as  significant  of  the  growth  of 
organized  business  effort. 

Ralph  Corbett,  executive  director  of 
the  committee,  told  the  meeting  that  the 
week  was  organized  to  supply  a  sports 
merchandising  event  for  department 
stores  in  every  city  of  5,000  or  more. 
Promotion  plans,  he  said,  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments :  Sports  wear, 

blouses,  beach  wear,  underwear  and  pa¬ 
jamas,  junior  year,  children’s  wpr, 
fabric  millinery,  ready-to-wear,  silk  piece 
goods  fabric  hand  bags,  fabric  shoes, 
scarfs,  sports  jewelry,  men’s  neckwear, 
and  summer  furniture. 

Mr.  Corbett  announced  that  written 
reports  had  been  received  from  more 
than  200  cities  already  of  sales  plans 
adopted.  These  plans  included  liberal  use 
of  newspaper  advertising,  some  stores 
preparing  to  use  as  many  as  four  full 
pages  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
week. 


BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 


New  Home  of  La  Grande  Observer  to 
Be  Ready  in  June 

Construction  of  the  new  building  for 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server,  La  Grande,  Ore.,  is  now  under 
way  and  the  plant  and  offices  of  the 
paper  will  be  moved  to  the  new  struc¬ 
ture  the  last  of  June,  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  plans. 

The  building  is  40  by  110  with  a 
private  alley-way  running  the  length  of 
the  lot  to  allow  plenty  of  light  for  both 
the  mechanical  floor  below  and  the  office 
floor  above.  It  is  of  re-inforced  con¬ 
crete  and  brick  construction  with  facing 
of  buff  pressed  brick.  A  new  Ehiplex 
press  has  been  ordered. 

F.  B.  Appleby  is  publisher  and  H.  F. 
Matthews,  business  manager. 


BECOMES  TRI-WEEKLY 

The  IVashtenaw  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
county  paper  printed  in  Ann  Arbor,  has 
changed  from  a  semi-weekly  paper  to  a 
tri-weekly  publication.  The  ^  Tribune 
now  appears  every  Monday,  Wednesd^ 
and  Friday.  C.  H.  Hemingway  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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CORRIDOR  CHATS  WITH  PUBLISHERS 

_  Strange  Surroundings  of  Separate  Conventions  Vie  With 

Meanwhile  Argument*  on  Ownership  Linage  Trends  as  Conversation  Openers 

of  Three  Newspaper*  Are  Heard  " 

in  New  Orleans  Court;  A  DVERTISIXG  rates,  radio  com-  Canadian  newspapers  are  making  a 

Decision  Reserved  petition,  general  business  conditions,  much  better  showing  in  advertising 

Annliration  for  a  writ  of  habeas  editorial  problems  were  the  topics  linage  this  year  than  is  reported  for 

for  William  T  ^Varre  r>or(Tia  countless  informal  debates  in  the  pajiers  in  the  United  States,  according 


HEARST  BANS  INFFIAL 
LETTERS  IN  DAILIES 

Only  the  American  Weekly,  March  of 
Event*  Sections  and  Brisbane’s  Sun¬ 
day  Page  Exempt — Expects  to 
Save  $100,000  This  Year 


corpus  for  William  LaVarre,  Georgia  counuess  miormai  u. 
Lid  South  Carolina  newspaper  pub-  nulling  crowd  outside  the 
lisher,  was  denied  Wednesday  bj  Federal  week 

Judge  Coxe  in  New  York.  Mr.  LaVarre  ‘he 

was^  arrested  in  New  York  on  Feb.  26  commoi 


oi  countless  iniormai  aeuates  m  tne  paiiep  in  me  uniiea  ^tates,  accoraing  newspapers  expect  to  effect  a 

milling  crowd  outside  the  A.  N.  r.  A.  to  Mr.  imne.  He  cited  his  own  paper  itinonno  *u:« 

convention  liall  this  week.  .  „  as  an  example,  saying  that  it  showed  ^hrolgh  Lw  econoLie^s  b’Tpesrt- 

\\e  1,  Its  no  like  the  old  Waldori,  pms  in  linage  m  all  classes  of  adver-  ^^^ered  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 

was  the  most  common  expression,  tisjng  e.xcept_  classified  which  last  was 


Obviously  the  annual  -^mgs  [eav^  affected  by  changes  in  rates 


States  Attorney  in  proceedings  for  his  recollections.  “How’s  linage  hold- 

removal  to  Borgia,  where  he .  is  ‘"S  “P'  Probably  ran  second, 
wanted  to  answer  a  charge  of  criminal  -r'.ircTXTn-cc  u  -i  -  i 

S,ntemp..  Mr.  UV.rr.  Smt  retun.  to  B weS  weU 
Georgia  where  the  charge  will  be  heard  patronage  were  well  repre 

by  J^ge  Bascom  Deaver  of  Macon.  ''hen  com- 

The  accusation  against  Mr.  La-  P^ratively  few  publishers  roamed  the 
Vaire  grew  out  of  the  purchase  of  the  corridors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  the 
Augt^la  Chromcle.  the  Spartanburg  equipment  and  syndicate  men  were 
(S.C.)  Herald  at^  JourrJ  and  the  *"  large^  numters. 

Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  by  Mr.  La-  rxxuc-  u  i  n  \  n 

Varre  and  Harold  Hall  with  money  ad-  u  .u 

vanced  by  the  International  Paper  and  .-^^niaking  a  ch«k  to  determine  whether 


"DUS  I  NESS  houses  that  seek  news- 
-■-'paiier  patronage  W'ere  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Even  on  Tuesday,  when  com¬ 
paratively  few  publishers  roamed  the 


corridors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  the  extent  indicated  by  published  figures  for 
equipment  and  syndicate  men  were  papers  in  the  States.” 


Power  Company. 

The  newspaper  chain  became  involved 
in  difficulties  and  Judge  Deaver  ap¬ 
pointed  a  custodian,  but  Mr.  LaVarre, 
it  is  charged,  violated  the  court  order 
by  refusing  to  give  the  custodian  access 
to  the  properties  of  the  Columbia  Record. 


making  a  check  to  determine  whether  and  feature  services,  are  still  finding  it 
it  has  been  wasting  space  by  listing  the  of  prime  importance  to  pay  consistent 


affeclJ  bv  changes  publishers  and 

affected  by  chants  in  rates.  managing  editors. 

The  reason  he  said,  lay  in  general  ^he  order  specifically  eliminates  fur- 
busmess  conditions,  which  were  not  af-  j^er  use  of  inhial  letters  in  news  and 
lected  nearly  so  adversely  as  United  page  composition,  with  the  ex- 

States  business  in  the  market  crash  of  ^eption  of  that  in^e  American  IVcckty 

A  ^  ■  i*»  u  -A  “n  A-  magazine,  March  of  Events  sections,  and 

As  a  result,  he  said  Canad.^  Editorial  pages  written  by  Ar- 

papers  were  not  hit  to  anything  like  the  ovichanp 

extent  indicat^  by  published  figures  for  j^e  rule,  however,  does  not  exempt 
papers  in  the  States.  Brisbane’s  daily  column,  “Today.” 

P  .  *  *  *,  .  .  .  Hereafter  the  famous  first  page  column 

APERS  in  the  smaller  cities,  despite  will  not  be  started  with  a  large  capital 
the  more  widespread  use  of  wire  letter.  The  entire  matter  will  be  set 
and  feature  services,  are  still  finding  it  merely  in  upper  and  lower  case.  Some 


_  _  -  _  .  .  .  editors'  may  adopt  a  style  of  setting  the 

programs  of  a  large  number  of  radio  attention  to  local  news,  according  to  first  word  in  ordinary  capitals,  under  Mr. 
stations  daily,  according  to  Robert  L.  L.  D.  Kimble,  managing  editor  of  the  Hearst’s  instructions. 

Wright,  general  manager.  Members  of  Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader.  The  A  sudden  disappearance  of  initial  let- 


Wright,  general  manager.  Members  of  Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader.  The 

the  newspaper’s  organization  were  Leader,  covering  a  wide  territory,  finds  lers  was  noticed  "this  week,  especially  in 
asked  to  inquire  among  their  acquaint-  it  necessary  to  carry  the  political  news  the  New  York  American.  An  edition  of 
ances  and  bring  in  reports  of  what  of  two  New  York  counties  and  one  the  paper  on  Saturday,  April  19,  con- 
stations  were  getting  most  attention  Pennsylvania  county  in  detail.  It  has  tained  122  initial  letters  throughout  the 
from  listeners.  an  active  list  of  150  correspondents  in  news,  sports,  editorial  and  feature  pages. 

The  early  returns  indicated  that  three  its  territory,  some  of  whom  average  a  Sunday’s  paper  continued  with  the  reg- 
Boston  stations  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  column  of  news  a  day.  ular  amount  of  initials  on  featured  arti- 

first  choices  and  that  many  stations  could  *  *  ♦  cles,  hut  on  Monday  there  was  a  sharp 


Ulc  uruucjiica  ui  me  v^uiuiiiuict  ivceuiu.  ^  *.*.•  *.  *.•  t> _  i  •  *.  •  *1  t*.  i. 

Arguments  over  ownership  of  the  stations  were  getting  most  attention  Pennsylvania  coun  y  in  detail.  It  has 


newspapers  bought  with  money  loaned  listeners.  •  av,  ,  f  correspondents  m 

by  the  International  Paper  Company,  „  The  early  returns  indicated  that  three  its  territory,  some  of  whom  average  a 

were  heard  in  the  Fifth  District  United  stations  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  column  of  news  a  day 

States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  staUons  wu  ♦  *  ♦  i  k 

Orleans  on  Wednesday.  A  decision  will  ^  dropped  from  the  list  without  being  T^he  rate  structure  long  in  use  by  th< 

be  handed  down  next  week.  "'•ssed.  ^  E^ortlVorthStar-Tetegrama^Rec- 

Judges  on  the  bench  during  the  hear-  a  vir  o  rr  a  cc  *  ai  i  practically  elimi^^^^^ 

ing  were  Rufus  E.  Foster,  W.  1.  Grubb.  GLASS  veteran  Alabama  troversy  over  the  application  of  rates 

and  Nathan  P  Bryan  Publisher,  now  conducting  the  Mont-  according  to  A,  L.  Shuman,  advertisinf 

The  purchase  of  the  newsiiapers  first  gomery  Advertiser,  was  present  at  the  iranager,  who  is  attending  the  pub 

came  into  public  notice  when  William  convention.  We  just  try  to  publish  a  lishers  convention 

Uvarre  and  Harold  Hall,  ex-New  York  Kood  paper  on  conservative  lines,  and  He  explained  tliat  there  was  a  fla 


be  dropped  from  the  list  without  being  rppjE  rate  structure  long  in  use  by  the  decline.  Only  a  few  initial  letters  ap- 
missed.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telearam  and  Rec-  noarf-H  in  TnocH^v’e  oHitinne  Ttipei* 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Rec¬ 
ord-Telegram  practically  eliminates  con- 


peared  in  Tuesday’s  editions.  "These  were 
on  type  matter  that  ordinarily  is  set  from 


p'RANK  P.  GL.\SS,  veteran  Alabama  troversy  over  the  application  of  rates,  two  to  three  days  in  advance. 

publisher,  now  conducting  the  Mont-  according  to  A,  L.  Shuman,  advertising  A  complete  record  of  the  number  of 


The  purchase  of  the  newsiiapers  first  ffomery  Advertiser,  was  present  at  the  manager,  who  is  attenduig  the  pub-  initial  letters  eliminated  under  the  order 

came  into  public  notice  when  William  convention.  “We  just  try  to  publish  a  lishers’  convention.  is  to  be  filed  with  Mr.  Hearst  at  the  end 

Lavarre  and  Harold  Hall  ex-New  York  Rood  paper  on  conservative  lines,  and  He  explained  tliat  there  was  a  flat  of  the  week  by  editors, 
newspapermen  were  called  before  the  circulation  keeps  going  up,”  was  local  retail  rate,  a  national  rate,  and  Up  until  the  time  of  the  order  it  had 

Federal  Trade  Commission  and  testified  his  reply  to  a  query  about  present-day  also  a  local  “general”  rate.  The  general  been  regarded  as  style  on  the  Hearst 

S  thev  bought  ^  trends.  rate  is  equal  to  the  net  national  rate  newspapers  to  initial  each  box  story, 

with  ^W,0()0  furnished  by  the  Interna-  ^  _  ,  •  .  i  j  reduction  of  commissions  each  story  running  under  two  or  three 


newspapermen,  were  called  before  the  the  circulation  keeps  ping  up,”  was  Iwal  retail  rate,  a  national  rate,  and 


tionaf  Paper  Company,  a' subsidiary  of  AN  attack  on  the  waste  involved  in  ijie  general  rate  applies  to  all  local 
thp  Tntprmtinnal  Panpr  and  Power  returns  of  Unsold  newspapers  was  display  advertising  except  that  of  purely 
cLpany^  heK»»  ^la^ch  1  by  the  Cincinnati  even-  retail  concerns.  Retail  copy  that  in- 

Shortly  after  the  investigation  the  u'S  papers,  according  to  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  eludes  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  or 

two  newspapermen  quarreled  Lavarre  business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  distributor  is  considered  as  national, 

claimed  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  Tost.  Returns  from  news  dealers  were  As  for  retail  copy  that  is  paid  for 
three  papers  and  that  Hall  was  simply  cut  off,  and  newsboys  limited  to  three  indirectly  by  the  manufacturer —  Well, 

an  employee.  In  the  United  States  extra  jiapers  each.  what  can  you  ever  do  about  it?”  asks 

Court  of  Southern  Georgia,  Hall  was  ‘‘0(  course  it  may  involve  some  loss  Mr.  Shuman, 
judged  to  lie  a  partner  in  the  firm  and  sales,  he  said,  but  we  put  on  more  _ _  _ 


after  the  deduction  of  commissions.  each  story  running  under  two  or  three 
The  general  rate  applies  to  all  local  column  heads,  each  sports  story,  except 
splay  advertising  except  that  of  purely  those  under  minor  headlines,  each  mag- 
tail  concerns.  Retail  copy  that  in-  azine  page  story,  theatre  and  society 
ides  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  or  news,  and  all  editorial  page  matter, 
stributor  is  considered  as  national.  Mr.  Hearst  pointed  out  in  his  letter 

.\s  for  retail  copy  that  is  paid  for  that  all  freak  composition  should  be 


returns  of  unsold  newspapers  was  display  advertising  except  that  of  purely 
begun  March  1  by  the  Cincinnati  even-  retail  concerns.  Retail  copy  that  in- 


an  employee.  In  the  United  States 
Court  of  Southern  Georgia,  Hall  was 
judged  to  lie  a  partner  in  the  firm  and 
his  plea  asking  for  a  receiver  and  the 


wnat  can  you 
Mr.  Shuman. 


steam  at  the  same  time  and  did  more  ’C'RANK  VV.  ROSTOCK,  editor  of 

in  tliA  ni rr*iil Q tir,n  rlAnarlmAiil  an^l  tJiA  Tllintinnli  PnrI  caiH  tiic  nAU7G. 


avoided  on  his  papers  in  this  new  econ¬ 
omy  move.  He  made  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  in  “a  few  instances  where  freak 
composition  is  necessary  around  cuts.” 

Whether  this  order  will  eliminate  the 


appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  work  in  the  circulation  department,  and  the  Cincinnati  Post,  said  his  news-  magazine  style  makeup  on  Sunday  the- 
charge  of  the  stock  and  cash  in  the  com-  making  gains.  There  is  a  great  pajier  was  making  plans  to  enlarge  its  atre  pages,  originated  several  months 

pany  was  granted.  Lavarre  then  ap-  waste  in  returns  in  many  cities.”  building  by  adding  one  or  two  stories,  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Louella  O. 

pealed  to  the  Fifth  District  Court  for  a  ♦  ♦  ♦  Continued  growth  has  made  more  room  Parsons,  general  dramatic  editor,  is  not 

writ  of  supersedeas.  After  failing  to  ^HERE  is  no  question  that  the  radio  necessary.  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  business  known  at  this  time.  The  Sunday  theatre 

post  a  $100,000  bond,  he  then  appealed  making  itself  felt  as  a  competitor  manager  of  the  Post,  accompanied  him  page  make-up  with  odd-sized  and  fancy 

for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  in  the  of  the  newspapers,  according  to  Fred  to  the  convention.  cuts  has  entailed  the  largest  amount  of 

lower  Federal  court.  G.  Pearce,  advertising  manager  of  the  ,  *  *  *  .  .  freak  comi»sition. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Lavarre  ap-  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  and  L.  H.  Me-  TT  NEMPLOYMENT  conditions  were  The  elimination  of  initial  letters  effects 


lower  Federal  court. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Lavarre  ap¬ 


peal,  testimony  was  reviewed  showing  Camic,  business  manager  of  the  Oil  City 
the  beginning  of  relations  of  Hall  and  (Pa.)  Derrick. 


necessary.  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  business  known  at  this  time.  The  Sunday  theatre 
manager  of  the  Post,  accompanied  him  page  make-up  with  odd-sized  and  fancy 
to  the  convention.  cuts  has  entailed  the  largest  amount  of 

*  *  ♦  freak  composition. 

TTNEMPLOYMENT  conditions  were  The  elimination  of  initial  letters  effects 
mentioned  by  some  editors  as  a  local  a  great  saving  in  composing  room  time, 
problem  requiring  attention.  The  Water-  it  is  pointed  out,  in  that  it  allows  the  lino- 


Lavarre.  -  .  .  . 

They  became  acquainted  according  to  K^t  national  advertising  we  will  have  to  house  in  its  business  office  to  make  infor-  mal  speeds  without  cessation 
the  briefs,  while  Hall  was  business  man-  carry  publicity  about  radio  programs,”  mation  about  jobs  available  to  workers,  dentions  and  count  lines 
ager  of  the  AVttr  York  Telegram  and  said  Mr.  Pearce.  Both  he  and  Mr.  *  *  *  .  ,  .  covered  by  the  initial. 

Lavarre  an  advertising  solicitor  and  di-  McCamic,  however,  said  they  were  re-  66'T’ HERE  never  was  a  time  when  there  saved  by  not  having  to  sele 
rector  of  promotion  on  the  Telegram,  fusing  such  requests.  were  more  things  for  an  aggressive  letter  from  a  rack  of  sorts 


“And  now  we  are  being  told  that  to  bury  Democrat  is  conducting  a  clearing  type  operators  to  continue  setting  at  nor- 
t  national  advertising  we  will  have  to  house  in  its  business  office  to  make  infor-  mal  speeds  without  cessation  to  figure  in- 


Lavarre  an  advertising  solicitor  and  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  on  the  Telegram. 
Prwiously  Hall  had  held  a  responsible 


mation  about  jobs  available  to  workers,  dentions  and  count  lines  necessary  to 
*  *  *  _  be  covered  by  the  initial.  Time  also  is 

t^epHERE  never  was  a  time  when  there  saved  by  not  having  to  select  the  initial 

A  u;pr#*  mrvr^  tfiincrc  an  o  ra/'L-  of  cr^rfc  anrl  in  tVip 


isinR  such  requests.  were  more  things  for  an  aggressive  letter  from  a  rack  of  sorts,  and  in  the 

^th  cities  have  local  stations  that  are  newspaper  to  do,”  was  the  comment  of  event  of  corrections,  additional  time  sav- 


position  under  the  president  of  the  carrying  local  advertising  at  good  rates.  Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the  Hous-  ing  is  made.  Corrections  often  have  been 
Scripps- Howard  Newsnaners  after  serv-  Results  cannot  be  checked  because  the  ton  Press,  who  is  known  throughout  most  made  necessary  through  breakage  of  the 


of  Texas  as  “Mefo.”  He  feels  there  is 


^ripps-Howard  Newspapers,  after  serv-  Results  cannot  be  checked  because  the  ton  Press,  w’ho  is  known  throughout  m 
ing  as  managing  editor  on  several  of  radio  is  not  used  by  itself.  c>f  Texas  as  ^lefo.  He  feels  there 

that  group’s  newspapers.  “I  wish  they  would  try  to  use  radio  something  lacking  in  the  “business  ma 

Attoneys  for  Lavarre  claimed  that  he  advertising  alone,  said  ^Ir.  McCamic.  paper  which  never  makes  an  enemy, 
prepared  maps  and  charts  which  showed  newspajwr  and  other  adver-  TAt-r-’L  *  a,- . 


“I  w'ish  they  would  try  to  use  radio  something  lacking  in  the  “business  man’s 

AT*.  A  f  nanpr"  nptrot*  mnlrAc  on  pnpmv 


initial  letters  in  proof-pulling  or  in  make¬ 
up  handling.  To  overcome  this  condition 
in  the  past,  several  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  have  used  initial  cuts  standard- 


the  region  where  a  chain  of  papers  tising  at  the  same  time,  and  get  results.”  q’  HOMAS  REES,  publisher  of  the  ized  at  six  picas  square.  Copy  then  would 

C  _ .-J  "  j"  .  '  ‘'V'  ^  .  .  A  S^hrinnflrU  I  Hi, ini  f  K«  mrsrirnA  fnr  miriTVtQitinn  civ  nirric 


could  be  operated  most  advantageously. 


Hall,  they  said  instantly  realized  the  IP  J.  BURD,  managing  director  of  the  and  dean  of  the  convention  delegates,  has 
value  of  the  nlanc  anH  th^  twci  hArame  •  Vnnrnii7*pr  Prnt'inrp  anrl  John  \\  been  attending  A.N.P.A.  conventions 


Springfield,  Illinois,  State  Register,  be  marked  for  composition  six  picas 
dean  of  the  convention  delegates,  has  shorter  on  the  number  of  lines  needed  to 


value  of  the  plans  and  the  two  became 
associated  in  the  venture. 


^  •  Vancouver  Province,  and  John  M. 
Imrie,  managing  director  of  the  Edmon- 


After  several  failures  to  borrow  ton  (.Alberta)  Journal,  are  among  the 
™>ney  for  the  plan,  the  executive  vice-  candidates  for  long-distance  honors  These 

president  of  the  International  Paper  among  visitors  at  the  convention.  Both  since 


president  of  the  International  Paper  among  visitors  at  the  convention.  Both  since  they  were  originated,”  he  told 
Company  was  approached  and  became  papers  are  members  of  the  Southam  ^ri  Editor  &  Puiii.ishkr  reporter  at  the 
interested.  chain,  which  has  papers  also  in  Calgary.  Pennsylvania.  “It  costs  us  much  more 


been  attending  A.N.P.A.  conventions  cover  the  depth  of  the  insert  cut. 
since  they  tx^an  with  o.ily  a  few  Mr.  Hearst’s  initial  letter  order  fol- 
issions.  lows  by  a  short  time  another  instruction 

These  conventions  have  progressed  a  that  smaller-sized  type  be  used  in  routine 
since  they  were  originated,”  he  told  headlines.  Also  recently  Mr.  Hearst  has 
Editor  &  Puiii.ishkr  reporter  at  the  directed  a  curtailment  of  between  five  and 
ansylvania.  “It  costs  us  much  more  lo  per  cent  in  newsprint,  to  be  achieved 
belong  to  the  association  now  than  it  largely  through  reduction  of  editorial  de- 


The  case  was  first  aired  in  the  .State  Winnipeg,  Hamilton,  and  Ottawa.  Other  *9  to  the  association^  now  than  it  largely  through  reduction  of  editorial  de- 

Courts  of  Georgia  but  was  brought  into  representatives  of  the  chain  at  the  .A.  N.  ^Ld  in  the  early  days,  but  it  is  well  worth  partment  space.  To  overcome  this  reduc- 

tne  Ferleral  Courts  there  after  Hall  and  P.  A.  convention  included  P.  S.  Fisher,  the  money  when  you  consider  the  pro-  lion  in  space,  editors  have  been  instructed 

La\'arre  claimed  that  one  resided  in  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Southam  tection  afforded  publishers  on  many  of  to  enforce  rules  on  brevity  in  news  writ- 


Georgia  and  the  other  in  South  Carolina.  Publishing  Company,  Montreal ;  F.  T.  their  puzzling  problems.” 


ing.  In  some  instances  publishers  have 


At  the  New  Orleans  hearing  on  the  Ker,  managing  director,  and  James  R.  Mr.  Rees  started  in  newspaper  work  changed  over  to  solid  composition  for 
appeal  from  the  Georgia  and  South  Caro-  .Allen,  advertising  manager,  of  the  Ham-  in  1867.  He  became  publisher  of  the  the  general  run  of  news  and  feature  mat- 
hna  rulings,  neither  Hall  nor  La  Varre  ilton  Spectator;  James  P.  Kenney,  of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Constitution  in  1876  and  ter,  leaving  only  the  editorial  pages  with 

“  of  the  minds  State  Register  in  1881. 


Was  present  in  person. 


Ottawa  Citicen. 


the  general  run  of  news  and  feature  mat¬ 
ter,  leaving  only  the  editorial  pages  with 
leaded  matter. 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION 


“NO  CENSORSHIP”  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  RULE 

Condemning  It  as  Applied  Through  Laws  euid  Judges,  They  Also  Refuse  It  as  Evidenced  in  Proposed 
Disciplinary  Amendment — Shedd  New  President — Paid  Secretary  Considered 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


CENSORSHIP  in  all  forms  but  one 
was  cast  into  outer  darkness  _  by 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Elditors,  in  their 
eighth  annual  convention,  held  last  week 
at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  one  exception  was 
a  self-imposed  censorship  urg^  against 
“subtle  propagandists.”  So  deepseated 
is  the  ^itorial  repugnance  to  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  acts  and  words  by  another 
conscience  than  their  own  that  they  re¬ 
fused  again  to  cast  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  to  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Society’s  constitution  enabling  the 
board  of  directors  to  expel,  suspend  or 
censure  any  member  who  has  “dis¬ 
graced  himself  or  violated  the  Canons 
of  Journalism,”  to  which  the  Society 
again  pledged  its  allegiance. 

The  meeting,  in  which  discussion  of 
the  relations  of  the  press  to  the  courts, 
and  the  proposed  legislation  of  Senator 
Capper  to  establish  the  inviolability  of 
newspaper  confidences,  and  that  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Vandenberg  to  obtain  fair  trials  of 
newspaper  contempt  cases,  vied  with 
radio  and  free  publicity  for  the  dele¬ 
gates’  attention,  concluded  with  the  larg¬ 
est  attendance  that  has  marked  any  of 
the  Society’s  annual  banquets.  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  the  principal  guest,  sjwke 
with  "no  reporters  present,”  Gridiron 
fashion,  but  the  other  speakers,  H. 
Wickham  Steed,  editor  of  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  Andre  Geraud, 
known  to  Echo  de  Paris  readers  for 
his  pungent  views  on  world  affairs  under 
the  by-line  of  Pertinax,  spoke  freely  on 
the  lack  of  American  contributions  to¬ 
ward  the  stability  of  Europe.  Rollo 
Ogden,  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
discussed  the  relations  of  the  press  to 
government. 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  advanced  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Society,  succeed¬ 
ing  Weaker  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  who  had  served  two  terms 
and  part  of  a  third.  Paul  Bellamy,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  was  elected  first  vice-president, 
and  his  successor  as  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  is  Grove  Pattersem,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade.  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
managing  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  secretary  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  only  treasurer  the 
Society  has  ever  had,  were  retained  in 
their  posts. 

Mr.  Shedd  is  the  first  president  of 
the  Society  to  come  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Casner  S.  Yost,  the  first 
president,  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  His 
successor,  the  late  Erie  C.  Hopwood, 
was  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Mr.  Hopwood’s  unexpired  term 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Besides  condemning  cen^rship  in 
formal  resolutions,  the  Society  disap¬ 
proved  the  practice,  cited  to  it  by  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  the  United  StcUes 
Daily,  of  many  states  in  which  copies 
of  judicial  decisions  are  sold  at  vary¬ 
ing  rates  to  the  press,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  usually  going  into  the  pockjet 
of  the  court  clerk  or  stenographer. 

In  conjunction  with  this  resolution, 
the  Society  also  authorized  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  a 
similar  group  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  on  relations  of  the  bar  and  the 
press. 

.\pproval  was  given  to  the  bill  intro¬ 
duce  by  Senator  Vandenberg,  which 
would  permit  the  defendant  in  a  con¬ 
tempt  case  to  have  his  cause  tried  be¬ 
fore  a  judge  other  than  the  one  deem¬ 
ing  himself  contemned,  provided  the  ac¬ 
tion  on  which  the  charge  is  based  did  not 
occur  in  the  actual  presence  of  the 


court.  The  Capper- LaGuardia  bill  to 
protect  newsi»per  reporters  in  preserv¬ 
ing  confidential  sources  of  information 
was  also  approved. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  also  received  approbation, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  committee 
was  recommended. 

Employment  of  a  full-time  secretary 
was  urged  and  the  president  named  a 
committee  to  investigate  this  question, 
reporting  at  a  mid-year  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  Society’s  thanks  were  expressed 


to  the  National  Press  Club  for  its  hos¬ 
pitality,  to  President  Hoover  for  the 
honor  paid  the  Society  by  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  its  annual  banquet,  and  to  all 
other  individuals  and  organizations 
which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
meeting. 

James  D.  Preston,  veteran  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  whose 
cheery  first-name  greetings  were  missed 
by  editors  as  they  registered  for  the 
meeting,  received  the  Society’s  sympathy 
in  his  illness  in  the  shape  of  a  basket 
of  American  Beauty  roses.  The  duties 
of  registrar  and  general  greaser-of-the- 
ways  usually  filled  by  the  omniscient  and 
ubiquitous  “Jim”  Preston  were  ably  car¬ 
ried  on  by  his  assistant  in  the  Senate 
Gallery,  “Jim”  Donaldson. 

The  final  act  of  the  meeting  was  a 
pilgrimage  headed  by  President  Harri¬ 
son  and  President-elect  Shedd  to  the 
tomb  of  Melville  E.  Stone,  for  many 
years  general  manager  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel  of 
the  National  Cathedral  at  St.  Albans. 

Reports  of  the  Society’s  opening  ses¬ 
sion  were  printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  April  19.  They  included  the  annual 
report  of  President  Harrison,  greetings 
from  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  through  its  presi¬ 
dent,  EL  H.  Butler,  publisher  oi  the 
Buffalo  News,  and  an  address  on  “News¬ 
paper  Loyalties”  by  Marlen  E.  Pew,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Throughout  the  program  was  followed 
without  a  break.  Every  address  was 
delivered  at  its  appointed  time,  and 
though  the  program  was  crowded.  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  fo'und  time  to  introduce 
some  unscheduled  numbers,  including  a 
characteristic  discussion  by  William 
Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gasette,  on  his  experiences  as  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Commission 
to  Haiti. 

Mr.  White,  who  asked  that  his  re¬ 
marks  be  held  “just  among  us  girls,” 
was  elected  to  the  Society’s  board  of 
directors  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
useful  member.ship.  Grove  Patterson, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Marvin  H.  Creager, 


Milwaukee  Journal,  were  re-elected  di¬ 
rectors,  and  their  new  colleagues  on  the 
board,  with  Mr.  White,  are  David  Law¬ 
rence,  United  States  Daily,  and  A.  H. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  News.  Mr.  Kirchhofer  received 
many  praises  for  the  meetings  program, 
which  he  arranged  and  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  second  day’s  session  began  with 
a  tri-partite  discussion  of  the  press  and 
the  law.  Senator  Vandenberg’s  address, 
advocating  immediate  passage  of  his  con¬ 
tempt  bill  and  of  the  Capper- La  Guar- 


dia  legislation,  presented  the  subject 
Irom  the  viewpoint  of  the  press.  Joseph 
Hostetler,  of  Qeveland,  associate  of 
Newton  D.  Baker  and  Thomas  L.  Sidlo 
in  the  defense  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
in  the  recent  Walther  contempt  case, 
took  the  side  of  the  public.  Justice 
Ernest  Edgeomb,  member  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  of  the  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court,  analyzed  the  subject 
from  the  legal  standpoint.  Their  ad¬ 
dresses  are  presented  substantially  in 
full  in  other  columns. 

More  law  occupied  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  with  Andrew  R.  Sheriff,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  committee  on  co-operation 
of  the  bar  and  the  press,  suggesting 
some  concrete  forms  for  such  co-opera¬ 
tion,  as  the  opening  speaker.  He  was 
followed  by  George  W.  Wickersham, 
chairman  of  the  President’s  committee 
on  law  observance,  who  cited  the  need 
of  further  education  for  the  people 
through  the  press  so  that  the  undoubted 
potential  benefits  of  prohibition  can  be 
realized.  A  third  lawyer,  although  he 
did  not  speak  in  that  capacity,  was  Dr. 
Ro^rt  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
University  of  Qiicago,  who,  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  press  and  education,  gave 
the  editors  a  strong  dose  of  their  own 
critical  medicine.  Extended  reports  of 
their  remarks  appear  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  informed  the  editors  that 
changing  world  economic  conditions  re¬ 
quire  the  continued  education  of  people 
throughout  their  lifetime,  with  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  most  potent  medium  avail¬ 
able  for  this  end,  provided  it  subordi¬ 
nates  policy  to  fact  and  emphasizes  the 
accuracy  of  its  fact  reporting. 

Radio  broadcasting  got  itself  into  an 
impromptu  debate  between  M.  H.  Ayles- 
worth,  president  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  and  Paul  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Utica  Press,  which  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  between  Mr. 
.^ylesworth  and  several  editors  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  printing  trade  names  in  radio 


programs.  Mr.  Aylesworth  argued  that 
programs  unidentified  as  to  sponsors 
were  not  worth  printing.  Mr.  Harrison, 
speaking  from  the  chair,  stated  that  his 
newspapers  had  changed  their  policy  to¬ 
ward  radio  since  establishing  their  own 
station,  with  an  N.B.C  hook-up.  With 
television  around  the  corner,  radio  was 
too  valuable  a  news  adjunct,  he  said, 
to  lie  beyond  the  control  of  a  newspaper 
aspiring  to  hold  its  leadership. 

E'rank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  summarized  the 
story  of  impending  mechanical  develop¬ 
ments  in  newspaper  production  and  de¬ 
clared  that  chain  dailies  were  no  longer 
feared  by  newspaper  students,  either  for 
their  effect  on  public  opinion  or  for  their 
economic  possibilities  affecting  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  profession. 

Shop  talk  luncheons  were  held  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  the  two  on  the  first 
day  splitting  the  delegation  into  a  con¬ 
ference  on  prohibition  and  another  on 
the  study  of  newspaper-reading  habits 
compiled  by  George  Gallup  of  Drake 
University.  Saturday’s  luncheons  were 
tri-partite,  one  for  the  discussion  of  buy¬ 
ing  newspaper  features,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  another 
under  A.  R.  Holcombe,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  on 
the  city  staff,  and  a  third,  directed  by 
M.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  on  the  copy  desk. 

The  only  controversy  in  the  meeting 
arose  at  the  final  session  over  the  usual 
question — the  advisability  of  arming 
the  directors  by  amendment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  with  power  over  members  who 
violate  the  Canons  of  Journalism. 

The  resolution  had  its  origin  in  1924, 
when  indignation  was  high  in  the  Society 
against  a  member  who  had  become  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  him,  and 
he  appeared  by  his  attorney  before  the 
board  of  directors,  which,  according  to 
statements  made  at  last  week’s  meeting, 
desired  to  convict  him  of  violating  jour¬ 
nalistic  ethics  as  defined  in  the  Canons 
of  Journalism  but  were  deterred  by  legal 
advice  that  since  the  acts  charged  had 
been  committed  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Canons  by  the  Society,  and  since  its 
constitution  did  not  give  the  Society 
power  to  expel  a  member  for  violation  of 
the  Canons,  any  action  against  the  de¬ 
fendant  which  would  result  in  his  in¬ 
jury  would  render  the  Society  and  its 
directors  as  individuals  liable  to  damage 
suits. 

Legislation  designed  to  correct  this  de¬ 
fect  in  the  constitution  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  several  meetings,  and  has  been 
rejected  for  several  reasons.  Principal 
among  the  causes  for  non-adoption  of  the 
amendment  in  the  opinion  of  many  mOT- 
bers  has  been  the  consistent  opposition 
of  Casper  S.  Yost,  founder  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  first  president,  who  has 
steadfastly  countered  the  proposal  as 
vesting  in  the  directors  power  to  pun¬ 
ish  members  for  acts  of  their  newspaper 
organizations  beyond  the  control  of  au 
employed  editor  or  managing  editor.  The 
cry  of  censorship,  raised  at  the  last  two 
meetings  by  S.  M.  Williams,  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press, 
is  also  believed  to  have  kept  the  amend¬ 
ment  from  obtaining  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present.  The  vote 
at  last  week’s  meeting,  following  ^ 
tracted  discussion,  was  29  ayes  and  2J 
noes.  . 

As  presented  by  Willis  J[.  Abbot,  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
the  amendment  read: 

"Section  1.  The  Society  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  adopt  a  code  of  professional 
ethics  for  the  government  of  its  members, 
which  code  may  be  amended  by  a  ma- 


Left  to  right:  J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South  West  American;  Walter 
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jority  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or 
special  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
proposed  change  shall  have  been  mailed 
by  the  secretary  to  each  member  not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  such  meeting. 
Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Society, 
the  Canons  of  Journalism  adopted  by  it 
April  27,  1923,  shall  govern  as  a  code  of 
professional  ethics. 

“Section  2.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  have  power,  either  upon  their  own 
motion  or  upon  complaint  submitted  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Society,  to 
examine  into  all  violations  by  members 
of  the  code  of  professional  ethics  or  of 
other  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society, 
or  disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
member  such  that  his  further  connection 
with  the  Society  might  injuriously  affect 
its  good  name  and  dignity.  In  all  such 
cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
cause  an  investigation  to  be  made.  If 
the  board  after  due  notice  and  hearing, 
shall  find  that'  such  violations  or  miscon¬ 
duct  have  occurred,  it  shall  have  power, 
in  its  discretion  to  censure,  suspend  or 
expel  the  offending  member.  The  action 
of  the  board  in  the  premises  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

“Section  3.  Charges  made  by  one  or 
more  members  against  another  must  al¬ 
ways  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  writing.  Due  notice  in  writing 
shall  be  promptly  given  to  the  member 
accused  of  any  cliarges  so  submitted 
against  him,  or  of  any  charges  preferred 
by  the  board  in  its  own  initiative,  at' 
least  five  days  before  the  hearing  thereof. 

“Section  4.  No  order  of  expulsion  shall 
be  entered  except  upon  an  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  directors.” 

After  summarizing  the  events  of  the 
past  five  years  relating  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Abbot  referred  to  a  coupon 
vote  taken  through  the  Society’s  bulletin, 
in  which  21  members  approved  the  pro¬ 
posal,  four  disapproved  it  and  three 
others  indicated  qualified  opinions. 

_  “It  seems  to  me."  Mr.  Abbot  con¬ 
tinued,  “that  we  are  left  in  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  position  by  the  failure  to  adopt 
an  amendment  of  this  character.  This 
association  stands  absolutely  without  any 
legal  power  to  discipline  any  member  of 
the  organization,  however  execrable, 
however  heinous  his  offense  may  be 
against  the  code  of  journalism  which  we 
nave  adopted  or  against  the  code  of  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  which  should  characterize 
all  gentlemen.  We  cannot  choose  for 
ourselves  whom  we  shall  sit'  next  to  in 
the  meetings  here  or  at  our  dinners.  A 
member  of  this  association  might  even 
be  convicted  of  an  offense,  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor  or  of  a  crime  and  there  is  noth- 
mg  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  'which  permits  us  to  expel,  to  cen¬ 
tre  or  to^  condemn  him  in  anv  way. 
Once  in  this  Societv — and  we  all  know 
the  proce.sses  of  admission  to  the  Society 
®re  sometimes  hasty  and  a  little  perfunc- 
J9'’y — be  is  protected  and  can  announce 
himself  throughout  the  United  States  and 
announce  himself  to  all  newspaper  owners 


as  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
however  contemptible,  however  disgrace¬ 
ful  his  character  as  manifested  by  his 
deeds  may  be. 

“There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency,  I 
have  noticed  the  tendency  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  subject  before,  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  penalty  of  expulsion. 
Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  every  possible 
safeguard  is  thrown  against  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  disciplinary  function  in  any 
hasty,  in  any  ill-considered  or  in  any 
merely  personal  or  factional  way. 
Charges  have  to  be  preferred  by  two 
members  of  the  Society  in  writing;  they 
may  be  preferred  by  members  of  the 
board  of  directors.  But  they  have  to  be 
considered  by  the  directors.  Those 
charges  have  to  be  presented  to  the  man 
involved.  He  has  the  right  to  be  heard 
and  to  defend  himself  in  person  or  by 
attorney.  If  the  charge  should  be  of  a 
character  that  seems  to  a  large  number 
of  members  of  that  board  of  directors 
to  justify  the  infliction  of  the  penalty 
of  expulsion,  it  is  necessary  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  board  should  unite  in  vot¬ 
ing  for  that  penalty.  The  lesser  pen¬ 
alties  of  suspension  or  censure  may  be 
inflicted  only  by  a  majority  vote,  but, 
nevertheless,  require  the  same  formality, 
the  same  delay,  before  their  presenta¬ 
tion  and  determination,  and  the  man  has 
the  same  right  to  be  heard. 

“Let  us  bear  in  mind  also  many  of  us 
here  are  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 
The  Associated  Press  maintains  the  au¬ 
thority  to  call  before  its  Board  individuals 
who  are  guilty  of  any  action  subversive 
of  the  best  purposes  of  that  association. 
I  see  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
.Associated  Press  to  exercise  censorship. 
1  myself  have  been  called  once  before 
the  board  and  was  able  to  substantiate 
my  position.  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
proper  that  so  distinguished  a  board  of 
directors  as  we  have  here,  should  be 
allowed  to  scrutinize  and  determine 
charges  that  may  be  brought  before 
them  concerning  the  public  actions  of 
those  who  come  here  as  associates  with 
us. 

“In  earlier  discussions  the  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  this  would 
parallel  the  disciplinary  power  of  bar 
associations  or  of  medical  associations. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  distinctive  cause  in  those 
instances.  The  men  who  are  expelled 
from  a  bar  association  in  most  states 
automatically  are  disbarred  from  the 
practice  of  that  profession.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  medical  association. 
We  have  no  relation  to  statutory  law 
and  our  condemnation,  censure  or  ex¬ 
pulsion,  of  the  man  amounts  simply  to 
our  declaration  of  our  purpose  of  our 
feeling  that  he  is  unfit  to  remain  a  per¬ 
sonal  associate  with  us  in  a  social  organ¬ 
ization. 

“Finally,  one  other  question  is  raised, 
namely,  that  the  individual  may  on 
some  occasions  be  charged  with  a  pub¬ 


lication  in  his  newsjiaper  for  which  he 
was  not  responsible.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  If  the  publication  were  so  dis¬ 
graceful,  so  abominable,  so  execrable 
that  a  censorship  would  affect  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
standing  of  this  association  is  so  great 
that  no  newspaper  would  receive  its 
censure  of  material  or  an  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by  it  as  a  matter  of  utter  imjior- 
tancc.  The  discipline  would  fall  upon 
the  newspaper  as  well  as  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  offending.” 

Mr.  Yost,  presenting  the  case  for  the 
opposition,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized  not  of  newspapers, 
but  of  newspaper  men,  and  that  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  newspapers  for  acts  contraven¬ 
ing  the  Society’s  Canons  was  beyond  its 
powers. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  he 
argued,  its  powers  will  certainly  be  in¬ 
voked,  with  the  probable  destruction  of 
the  Society  involved  in  their  application. 
The  time  of  the  board  at  regular  and 
special  meetings  would  be  entirely  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  judicial  function  made 
mandatory  by  the  amendment  upon 
charges  against  any  member.  Denying 
that  the  Society  lacked  the  power  to  deal 
with  individuals  or  newspapers  guilty  of 
notorious  violations  of  the  Canons,  he 
said,  “subject  to  the  limitations  which 
the  law  properly  applies  to  speech  or 
publication  generally,  the  Society  can 
voice  its  sentiments  publicly  as  freely  as 
and  man,  any  group,  or  any  newspaper. 
And  such  a  censure,  if  fully  merited, 
would  be  a  more  potent  influence  for  the 
advancement  of  ethical  standards  than 
any  number  of  star-chamber  trials.” 

He  denied  that  the  epithets  of  “con¬ 
victed  blackmailer,  extortioner,  crook,  or 
grafter”  applied  to  any  newspaper  man 
who  had  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Society,  and  that  such  terms  applied  to 
conduct  that  is  essentially  criminal.  The 
Canons  are  not  a  criminal  code,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  and  rarely  would  a  member  be 
accused  both  of  criminality  and  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Society’s  code.  The  Society 
had  the  inherent  right,  he  said,  of  all 
societies,  even  if  it  had  no  con.stitution, 
to  suspend  or  expel  members  with  whom 
for  anv  valid  reason  the  membership  did 
not  wish  to  he  associated. 

“VVe  have  set  up  certain  principles  of 
ethics  as  standards  for  our  profession.” 
Mr.  Yost  concluded.  “We  can  best  pro¬ 
mote  those  principles  by  an  effort  to  ol>- 
serve  them  ourselves,  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  own  interpretation  of  them 
and  in  harmony  with  the  dictates  of  Ins 
own  conscience.” 

Debate  which  followed  the  opening 
arguments  was  equally  divided,  with  al¬ 
most  every  member  participating  befor^ 
the  nrevious  question  was  moved.  The 
main  reasons  for  adoption  presented 
were,  first  that  the  Society  should  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  vigorous  protagon¬ 
ist  and  defender  of  the  best  in  journal¬ 
ism  •  second,  that  failure  to  adopt  the 


amendment  might  be  misconstrued  by 
editors  outside  the  Society’s  membership ; 
third,  that  the  organization  should  have 
the  specific  power  to  select  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  and  see  that  they  maintain  the 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Canons. 

Contrawise,  the  principal  arguments 
as  made  by  Messrs.  Williams,  Shedd,  and 
Atwood,  emphasized  the  dangers  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  censorship  in  the  Society  over 
the  actions  and  writings  of  its  members, 
or  of  their  newspapers. 

And,  for  the  third  time  the  amend¬ 
ment  failed,  lacking  six  votes  of  the  pre- 
scrilied  two-thirds  majority. 

With  approximately  three  hundred 
editors.  Senators,  diplomats,  and  gaily 
garbed  ladies  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Wil¬ 
lard,  the  Society’s  annual  banquet  group 
heard  the  foreign  i»licy  of  the  United 
States  skilfully  criticised  by  two  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  journalists,  who  arrived 
after  two  fc«-boimd  days  outside  New 
York  harbor,  just  in  time  to  eat  the  first 
two  dinner  courses  before  rising  to 
speak.  President  Hoover  sat  between 
Presidents  Harrison  and  Shedd,  smiling 
now  and  then  at  the  pointed  allusions  of 
the  Englishman,  H.  Wickham  Steed,  and 
the  pertinacious  Frenchman,  Andre  Ger- 
aud.  As  agreed,  the  President’s  address 
was  informal  and  was  not  reported.  He 
did  not,  as  one  ingenious  Washington 
correspondent  informed  his  newspaper  on 
Sunday,  submit  to  questioning  from  the 
floor,  in  the  manner  of  the  semi-weekly 
White  House  press  correspondents.  Mr. 
Ogden,  speaking  for  American  journal¬ 
ism,  avoided  foreign  entanglements. 

M.  Geraud  reminisced  a  bit  in  his  ad¬ 
dress,  the  first  he  had  ever  delivered  in 
^glish,  he  declared.  He  recalled  the 
days  before  the  war  in  Europe,  when  the 
diplomats  of  the  Old  Regime  dealt  on  a 
basis  of  complete  frankness  with  news¬ 
paper  men,  and  contrasted  present  condi¬ 
tions,  when  with  everything  apparently 
on  the  surface,  the  newspaper  man  could 
never  be  sure  that  what  was  apparent 
was  the  whole  story.  He  told  in  a  style 
that  lost  none  of  its  vigor  or  vividness 
through  its  perceptible  accent,  how  his 
colleague  at  the  table,  Mr.  Steed,  then 
editor  of  the  I>ondon  Times,  had  eight 
years  ago  been  persecuted  because  he 
was  brave  enough  to  write  the  damning 
truth  about  the  British  Prime  Minister’s 
activities  at  the  Genoa  conference,  and 
how  two  years  later  the  complete  truth 
of  what  Mr.  Steed  had  written  and  M. 
Geraud  had  attested,  was  established. 

M.  Geraud  pointed  out  that  Europe 
was  not  likely  to  achieve  unity  through 
the  League  of  Nations,  that  the  League 
was  not  the  superstate  pictured  to 
Americans  in  1919  and  1920  by  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  or  that  it  is  the  mechanism  for 
preserving  peace  that  some  of  its  friends 
today  believe  it  to  be.  The  framework 
does  not  exist  in  Europe  for  political 
unity,  and  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  base  did  exist,  it  was  cem- 
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finned  only  by  a  bloody  civil  struggle. 

He  alluded  with  a  trace  of  irony  to  the 
/wiicrican  efforts  which  had  woven  the 
League  unwanted  by  Europe  into  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  in  order  to  please 
American  public  opinion,  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  pacts  since  then  made  and  scrapped 
at  American  instigation,  with  the  Kel¬ 
logg  pact,  throwing  the  League  covenant 
“your  own  creation  of  nine  years  be¬ 
fore,  back  into  the  melting  pot.” 

“You  more  than  any  other  factor  are 
the  cause  of  political  Europe  as  it  stands 
today,”  M.  Geraud  declared.  “However, 


Wickham  Steed,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Rerieu'  of  Reviews,  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  lulitors  meet¬ 
ing.  photographed  in  New  York  on 
his  retur.T  from  a  European  tour, 
shortly  before  the  convention. 

when  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the 
defense  of  what  it  is,  to  such  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  your  own  work,  you  decline  all  re¬ 
sponsibility.  You  even  refuse  to  promise 
not  to  insist,  eventually,  upon  your  right 
to  exchange  goods  with  the  breaker  of 
international  law — largely  your  own  law 
—if  it  should  so  happen  that  a  state  rose 
in  arms  against  it.  Such  interference,  if 
severed  from  all  responsibility,  cannot 
go  on  forever.  Either  you  will  accept 
some  kind  of  responsibility  for  the  ad¬ 
vice  you  give,  or  in  the  long  run  little 
heed  will  be  paid  to  your  advice  and  your 
influence  will  wane. 

“On  March  25  your  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Stimson,  admitted  so  much, 
more  or  less  implicitly,  when  he  refused 
to  obtain  a  diminution  of  French  naval 
armaments  through  the  granting  of  a  so- 
called  ‘consultative  pact,’  which  France 
would  normally  have  interpreted  as  pos¬ 
sessing  a  practical  value  which  it  really 
would  not  have  had. 

“It  spells  frankness,  healthy  realism, 
sincerity.  I  w’elcomed  it,  personally,  as 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  past.  Of 
rewnt  years,  our  worst  difficulties  have 
originated  in  the  fact  that  some  of  your 
countrymen  deemed  it  expedient  and 
even  kindly  to  interpret  American  poli¬ 
tics  as  we  wish  them  to  be  and  not  as 
they  really  were.  In  that  way  we  were 
W  to  exect  impossible  things  and  the 
disappointment  which  followed  was  all 
the  more  bitter  that,  in  some  cases,  con¬ 
cessions  had  been  obtained  from  us  in 
exchange. 

“My  friends,  you  will  forgive  my  be¬ 
ing  so  outspoken  and  disdainful  of  all 
conventionalities.  But  you  would  have 
laughed  at  my  exi»ense  if  having  begun 
my  speech  by  bestowing  great  praise  upon 
the  fearless  journalist  and  emphasizing 
the  good  issuing  from  his  fearlessness,  I 
had,  afterwards,  turned  Ijack  in  front  of 
the  obstacle.  Our  opinions  may  differ, 
but  I  know  of  old  that  your  great  news¬ 
papers  are  not  afraid  of  facing  facts,  of 
boldly  looking  at  them.  In  that  spirit, 
and  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  convergence  of  our  respective 
national  policies — it  is  not  mere  hazard 
that  they  met  twice  within  one  century 
and  a  half  at  critical  moments — I  raise 
my  glass  to  the  American  press.” 

Peace  will  only  come  to  the  world  by 


a  revolution  of  thought,  Mr.  Steed  de¬ 
clared,  after  asserting  that  victory  came 
to  the  Labor  Party  in  the  last  British 
election  because  it  had  made  its  cam¬ 
paign  on  international  peace  rather  than 
on  purely  domestic  issues. 

“Have  we  ever  thought  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  implications  of  peace?”  he  asked. 
We  have  never  thought  of  peace.  We 
have  always  thought  of  non-war.  W'e 
have  always  thought  of  organizing  a 
minus  quantity  and  have  talked  of  or¬ 
ganizing  non-war.  Unless  we  begin  to 
think  of  peace  when  we  have  settled  that 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  more  war, 
we  shall  make  one  of  the  greatest  mis¬ 
takes  of  our  lives. 

“What  is  this  peace?  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  social  and  international.  Socially, 
I  would  advise  all  of  you  who  can  get  a 
copy  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels, 
in  18^,  to  read  that  document  carefully. 
If  it  does  not  then  strike  you  that  it 
might  have  been  written  yesterday,  I 
shall  be  astonished. 

“Shall  mankind  l)e  the  slaves  of  its 
machines  or  will  it  make  its  machines  its 
slaves.  That  is  the  question  we  have  to 
answer  in  social  relationships  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  social  peace.  There  are 
two  solutions.  One  is  to  go  on  by  an 
unfair  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  labor, 
to  concentrate  more  and  more  wealth, 
more  and  more  ownership  of  machines  in 
few  hands,  and  to  leave  the  slave  tenders 
of  the  machines,  the  immense  mass,  in 
possession  of  the  political  rights  they 
have  and  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  the 
p()litical  masters  of  the  community. 
Every  great  civilization  of  the  world  has 
been  ba.sed  upon  slavery  and  I  believe 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  found  a  great 
civilization  on  peace  unless  we  create  a 
new  slavery,  the  slavery  of  the  labor- 
saving  machine,  the  mastery  of  that  ma¬ 
chine  by  co-operation  between  employers 
and  employes,  the  fair  distribution  of 
profits  and  such  social  arrangements  that 
the  political  citizenship  which  all  possess 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  economic 
citizenship  which  will  give  them  all  a 
stake  in  the  community  and  create  that 
healthy  basis  for  social  conservatism 
without  which  no  community  can  be  sure 
of  enduring. 

“And  in  the  international  spliere,  I 
would  say,  this  very  process  of  mechani¬ 
zation  which  has  turned  war  from  the 
exercise  of  individual  heroism  into  a 
probable  or  possible  exercise  of  mass 
destruction,  carried  out  by  aircraft, 
guided  by  mechanical  pilots,  flying  at  a 
height  to  be  determined  by  a  perforated 
roll  of  paper,  as  you  determine  the  piece 
of  music  your  pianola  shall  play,  these 
great  machines  carrying  tons  of  bombs, 
incendiary  and  poisoned,  launched  at  the 
big  centers  of  civilization.  Europe — • 
London,  Paris  and  Berlin  would  probably 
be  destroyed  within  the  first  week  of 
hostilities.  This  mechanization  is  rend¬ 
ering  war  so  unworthy  as  to  be  impos¬ 
sible. 

“How  can  we  avoid  it?  By  the  same 
method  as  we  can  avoid  social  war.  By 
the  same  method  as  that  which  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  give  the  lie  to  all  the  heresies 
taught  in  Russia  and  in  other  countries, 
too.  V\’e  can  achieve  it  only  by  coopera¬ 
tion  freely  given,  on  a  basis  of  equal  con¬ 
tribution  and  equal  responsibility. 


“We  have  to  go  towards  the  admission 
that  above  our  individual  sovereignties 
there  is  the  obligation  so  to  mitigate  those 
sovereignties,  so  to  delegate  the  attributes 
of  those  sovereignties,  that  they  can  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  nations  at 
large. 

"We  have  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
is  imix'rfect,  embryonic.  It  may  need  to 
be  recast,  but  on  the  day  when  war  has 
been  definitely  put  into  the  category  of 
crime,  (n  that  clay,  whatever  form  the 
international  community  may  take,  it  will 
be  a  league  of  peoples,  not  a  league  of 
governments.  Before  that  day,  as  M. 
(Jeraud  has  very  truly  said,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  know,  that  the  world 
should  know,  where  we  stand  and  where 
the  L'nited  States  stands. 

".\void  your  entanglements  all  you 
like.  Un  that  point  I  will  not  speak. 

“I  say  that  you  are  entangled,  you 
were  entangled  by  your  immense  interests 
in  Europe,  your  immense  financial  in¬ 
terests.  You  were  entangled  by  the  work 
of  great  institutions  like  the  Carnegie 
I'ouiKUoion,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  all  these  things  that  reach  out  into 
every  part  of  the  earth.  You  were  en¬ 
tangled  by  every  speech  made  in  this 
country,  by  every  message  sent  to 
Congress  that  raises  the  hopes  of  other 
jK’oples  that  you  too  think  as  they  think 
and  are  working  in  your  own  way  as 
they  work.  You  are  entangled,  and  you 
cannot  get  away  from  it. 

“One  thing  we  want  to  know — we  want 
to  know  whether  somebody,  somehow,  in 
the  United  States  will  say  to  the  world, 
let  no  nation  signatory  to  the  Kellogg 
Pact  or  not.  imagine  that  if  it  goes  to 
war  without  having  exhausted  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  of  conference,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  appeal  to  the  world  court,  or 
anything  else,  let  that  nation  never 
imagine  that  it  can  count  upon  the  Unitecl 
States  of  .America  as  a  friendly  neutral.” 

"1  should  like  to  offer  you  three  propcj- 
sitions,”  said  Mr.  Ogden.  “The  first  is 
that  a  government  without  newspapers 
would  be  intolerable.  The  second  is  that 
a  government  with  newspapers,  any  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  endurable.  The  third  is  that 
a  government  by  newspapers  would  be 
the  worst  conceivable.” 

“The  .American  government  from  its 
beginning  was  fortunate  in  establishing 


the  tradition  of  the  freest  discussion  of 
public  affairs,  largely  through  the  press. 
We  remember  what  Jefferson  said  on 
that  point.  He  thought  almost  all  gov- 
ernmeius  were  bad  but  he  was  certain 
that  they  would  be  much  worse  if  they 
had  to  get  on  without  unfettered  and 
plain-speaking  newspapers.  His  great 
opponent'  and  rival,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
quite  at  the  other  political  pole  held 
much  the  same  view.  He  maintained  the 
right  of  the  press  to  criticise  not  only 
wliat  he  called  the  model  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  but  also  its  personnel  and  its  oper¬ 
ations. 

"W’e  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  governments  sometimes  tried  to 
carry  on  without  newspapers,  although 
they  apparently  had  a  full  supply  of  them. 
Today,  in  two  nations  which  I  need  not 
name,  the  press  is  completely  under  the 
domination  and  dictation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  methtxl  is  resorted  to  be¬ 
cause  it  is  said  that  it  is  sought  to  give 
the  world  an  expression  of  an  absolute 
solidarity  of  opinion  in  either  one  or  the 
other  of  those  countries.  But  this  de¬ 
ceives  nobody. 

“Let  it  not  be  forgotten  here  in 
.America  that  domination  of  the  press  by 
a  political  party  may  be  as  harmful  to  it. 
may  cut  into  its  ordained  mission  as  truly 
as  rigid  control  by  a  government.  W'hat 
can  an  editor  write  when  he  is  sworn  to 
follow  a  party  in  every  particular  and 
when  his  readers  know  exactly  what  he 
will  say  on  every  partisan  question? 

“So  I  think,  my  fellow  editors,  that 
any  man  of  spirit,  strong  enough  to  dig 
a  ditch  or  plow  a  field,  would  wish  to 
escape  from  an  occupation  that  had  been 
enslaved  by  the  despotic  domination 
either  of  a  government  or  of  a  political 
party. 

“.As  a  matter  of  government  by  news¬ 
papers,  I  should  wish  to  defer  to  Mr. 
Stead.  That  experiment  has  been  tried 
in  England  during  the  W’ar  aiid  since 
on  a  scale  never  attempted  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  believe,  sir,  that  there  it  has  not 
been  conspicuously  triumphant.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  true  conception  of  the 
press  as  the  Fourth  Estate  in  relation  to 
the  government  is  to  be  alongside  it  but 
not  in  it.  Its  function  should  lead  it  to 
be  helpful  when  it  can,  but  to  criticize 
when  it  must.” 


Officers  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting  at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C.  Left 
to  right:  James  M.  Thomson,  New  Orleans  Item-Tribune;  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  secretary;  Paul 
Bellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  first  vice-president;  Walter  M.  Harrison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
tiring  president;  Fred  Fuller  Shedd.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  the  new  president;  and  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  n 

bune,  treasurer. 
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PRINT  IT— THEN  SEE  YOUR  LAWYER 


That  Is  Counsel  of  Joseph  Hostetler,  Attorney  in  Clevel2ui<l  Press  Contempt  Case  to  Editors  Faced 
by  Public  Situation  Demanding  Comment  Which  May  Be  Libelous 


■^IGILANCE  not  only  against  the  pen- 
’  chant  of  courts  and  legislatures  to 
trespass  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
against  themselves,  to  be  sure  that  they 
merit  the  freedom  designated  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  described  as  the  price  of 
liberty  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  by  Joseph  Hostetler, 
one  of  counsel  for  the  Cleveland  Eress 
in  its  recent  defense  against  contempt 
charges  brought  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Walther. 

He  commented  on  Senator  Vanden- 
berg’s  proposed  legislation  to  remove 
consideration  of  contempt  charges  from 
the  court  of  the  injured  judge  to  an¬ 
other  jurisdiction,  stating  that  the  change 
will  not  make  any  easier  the  defense  of 
new'spaper  contempts.  If  anything,  he 
said,  the  change  will  remove  from  the 
judges  the  onus  of  poor  sportsmanship 
that  often  rests  on  them  now  for  their 
dual  action  as  complainant  and  umpire. 

Editors  facing  a  situation  which  calls 
for  vigorous  comment  should  make  their 
comment  first  and  consult  their  lawyer 
afterwards.  More  red-blooded  pulsating 
editorial  urges  toward  public  service  are 
smothered  by  legal  advice  in  advance  of 
publication  than  from  any  other  cause,  he 
declared,  and  any  man  who  has  sense 
enough  to  edit  a  newspaper  should  credit 
himself  with  enough  sense  to  decide 
whether  an  editorial  comment  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  is  worth  chancing  contempt 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Hostetler’s  address  follows: 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  passage 
of  Senator  Vandenberg's  bill  and  the  ac¬ 
complishing  of  its  object  is  going  to 
make  easier  the  defense  of  newspapers’ 
contempt.  I  don’t  think  it  will.  When 
you  go  in  to  defend  the  contenmt  of 
Judge  Jones’  court  before  Judge  Smith, 
you  have  got  a  judge,  just  the  same  as 
you  had  when  you  had  Tudge  Jones. 

The  greatest  defensive  element  in  a 
contempt  case  in  my  opinion  where  the 
judge  insists  on  sitting  in  his  own  cases, 
is  that  the  public  at  large  does  not  look 
upon  that  as  good  sportsmanship. 

Take  for  instance  the  case  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  That  case  was  a  perfectly  de¬ 
fensible  contempt  case.  It  was  the  kind 
of  case  where  the  editor  would  have 
fallen  short  of  his  duty  if  he  hadn’t 
spoken,  and  spoken  when  and  as  he  did. 
But  that  case,  nine-tenths  of  the 
strath  lay  in  the  fact  that  that  judge 
insisted  in  trying  it  himself.  If  he  had 
named  another  member  of  that  bench  to 
sit  in  that  contempt  hearing,  it  would 
have  been  won  in  my  belief,  but  it  would 
had  been  harder.  The  public  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  man  sitting  in  his  own  lawsuit. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senator’s  bill  ought  to 
he  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  courts 
themselves,  and  I  think  it  will  be  better 
for  the  newspapers  if  it  is  passed.  When 
I  have  finished  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
why  I  think  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  in  danger  only  from  the  news¬ 
paper  s  themselves. 

It  is  a  long  time  ago  that  the  market 
Quotation  on  freedom  was  fixed  by  that 
Insh  lawyer,  John  Curry.  He  said. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  free¬ 
dom,”  and  that  quotation  has  never 
changed. 

The  next  step  is  that  that  vigilance 
got  to  be  directed  not  only  against 
the  oppressor  who  is  going  to  take  your 
freedom  from  you,  but  against  yourself 
1"  ?rder  to  remain  worthv  of  it.  In  my 
orhef,  the  people  in  1930,  in  America, 
®re  just  as  much  for  freedom  of  the 
press  es  the  people  were  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  drawn,  and  the  danger  lies, 
in  my  judgment,  if  any  danger  there  is, 
*huse  of  the  press  of  that  priv- 

In  the  Walther  case,  you  have  an 
fxact  illustration  of  what  should  be  the 
newspapers’  attitude  in  that  type  of  cir¬ 


cumstance,  I  don’t  wnow  how  many 
of  you  know  of  this  contribution  sys¬ 
tem  of  running  a  race  track,  but  there 
are  some  states  that  have  decided  it  is 
legal.  There  are  some  courts  that  de¬ 
cide  almost  anything  is  legal  if  it  is  put 
up  right. 

You  go  to  a  race  track  and  you  buy 
one-seventeen  hundredth  interest  in  a 
horse  (which  part  I  don’t  know)  for 
two  minutes,  and  then  when  the  race 
is  over,  you  collect  your  one  seventeen- 
hundredth  part  of  his  winnings  if  he 
won,  and  you  lose  the  purchase  price 
if  he  loses. 

Now,  of  course,  a  one  seventeen-hun¬ 
dredth  of  a  horse  for  two  minutes  isn’t 
a  very  large  property  right,  and  yet  it 
was  the  basis  of  that  type  of  contract 
that  brought  about  what  is  now  facing 
the  courts,  and  the  courts  are  muddling 
arount  and  trying  to  determine  whether 
they  can  look  through  that  ownership 
of  the  one  seventeen-hundredths  of  a 
bourse  and  say  that  this  is  gambling. 

Now  in  Cleveland  we  have  a  sheriff, 
and  he  graduated  from  the  barrooms 
when  they  closed  those,  and  he  is  a  fair 
sheriff,  but  he  figured  that  the  way  to 
be  sheriff  in  that  county  was  to  be 
against  gambling. 

Mark  you,  I  am  not  speaking  against 
gambling.  \  national  lottery  may  be  a 
fine  way  to  play,  and  I  should  not  say 
it  was  not,  but  we  in  Cleveland  had  the 
kinds  of  race  courses  where  they  run 
nari-mutuels  without  machines.  You  put 
in  Sl3,  and  when  the  race  was  over  he 
told  you  what  the  odds  were  and  handed 
you  back  whatever  you  were  to  get. 
You  were  supposed  to  be  satisfietl  with 
his  mathem-atics  and  his  character,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  make  you  satisfied 
in  the  looks  of  the  fellow. 

Well,  when  they  announced  now  that 
instead  of  gambling  at  the  race  tracks 
they  were  going  to  subdivide  horses, 
the  sheriff  was  bothered  about  it,  and 


Describing  his  amendment  to  the 
Judicial  Code,  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  providing  that  contempt  charges 
may,  upon  application  of  the  defendant, 
shall  in  cases  like  those  which  affected 
press  interests  in  recent  months,  be  heard 
before  a  judge  other  than  the  one  im¬ 
mediately  involved.  Senator  Arthur  H. 
Vandenberg,  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald, 
warned  the  Editors’  Society  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  bill  at  this  session  may  be 
prevented  because  of  a  feeling  that  its 
provisions  are  not  drastic  enough.  Mr. 
Vandenberg  requested  that  the  editors 
work  for  immediate  passage  of  the  bill, 
without  waiting  for  its  inclusion  in  a 
new  code  covering  all  contempts,  or  for 
a  provision  that  all  contempt  cases  be 
tri^  by  jury.  The  latter  course  may 
delay  enactment  of  the  legislation,  char¬ 
acterized  by  its  author  as  beneficial  alike 
to  press  and  judiciary,  for  many  years, 
he  said.  Senator  Vandenberg’s  address 
follows : 

In  what  I  believe  to  be  a  thoroughly 
temperate  assessment  of  the  necessan,’ 
and  rational  limitations  both  upon  courts 
and  newspapers,  that  I  introduced  a 
measure  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  Sent.  20,  1929.  It  is  iden¬ 
tified  as  S.  1726.  In  a  word,  it  robs 
the  court  of  nothing  except  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  direct,  personal  tvrannv  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  spirit  of  the  First 
•Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
I’nited  States.  It  has  been  approved  bv 
many  state  newspaper  associations:  I 
have  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  particularly  in  mind.  It  has  been 


on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  he 
thought  that  that  was  a  legal  sub¬ 
division,  and  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  morning  he  though 
it  was  illegal.  So  he  pitched  back  and 
forth  there  for  the  five  or  six  weeks 
while  the  ads  were  going  out  that  on  a 
given  day  the  track  was  going  to  open. 

Every  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  issuance  of  that  injunction  was  sus¬ 
picious.  In  the  first  place,  the  judge 
hung  around  the  court  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  first  day  that  the  race  was 
to  open,  until  six  minutes  of  twelve. 
I  don’t  know  why  he  was  particular 
about  the  time,  but  he  was.  He  said 
that  it  was  seven  minutes  of  twelve 
when  the  lawyer  came  in.  At  seven 
minutes  of  twelve,  of  the  day  when  the 
races  were  to  start,  mind  you,  in  walks 
a  lawyer  with  a  petition  in  which  he 
tried  to  describe  this  partition  of  the 
horses,  this  business  of  contribution,  and 
in  which  he  alleged  that  that  system  of 
contribution  was  not  gambling  but  was 
perfectly  legal  under  the  laws  of  Ohio. 

The  judge  took  a  squint  along  the 
barrel  and  when  he  got  down  lo  the  end 
of  that  petition,  he  saw  that  it  was 
prayed  that  he  should  issue  an  injunction 
enjoining  the  sheriff  from  interfering 
with  this  business..  Well,  we  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  call  that  “passing  the  buck” 
and  I  rather  think  he  thought.  "Now, 
if  I  issue  this  injunction.  I  am  as'um- 
ing  all  the  responsibility.”  So  he  said, 
“Wait.  I  am  not  going  to  issue  that 
injunction  unless  I  write  in  it.  ‘You  arc 
enjoined  from  interfering  with  this  race 
meet  if  it  is  legal.’”  He  sent  up  to  the 
sheriff  a  paper  which,  when  the  sheriff 
read  it,  ran.  “You  are  enjoined  from 
interfering  with  this  race  meet  if  it  is 
legal.” 

The  result  of  it  was  the  poor  bar¬ 
tender  sitting  up  in  the  sheriff’s  office 
had  face-to-face  with  him  a  paper  that 
he  couldn’t  understand,  and  I  don’t 


approved  by  many  judges  who  sense  the 
fact  that  a  righteous  code  brings 
strength  rather  than  weakness  to  the 
bench  in  its  popular  contacts.  It  has 
been  approved  by  Prof.  Frankfurter  of 
the  Law  faculty  at  Harvard,  one  of  the 
greatest  legal  authorities  upon  contempt 
in  the  country.  It  has  been  approv^ 
by  countless  newspaper  editorials.  I 
hope  it  may  be  approved  —  aggressively 
approved — by  this  convention.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted,  etc. ;  that  Section  268 
of  the  Judicial  Code  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'The  defendant  in  any  proceeding  for 
contempt  of  court  is  authorized  to  file 
with  the  court  a  demand  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  judge  sitting  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding,  if  the  contempt  arises  from  an 
attack  upon  the  character  or  conduct 
of  such  judge  and  if  the  attack  oc¬ 
curred  otherwise  than  in  open  court. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  demand, 
the  judge  shall  thereupon  proceed  no 
further,  but  another  judge  shall  be  des¬ 
ignated  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
in  case  of  the  approval  of  an  affidavit 
of  personal  bias  or  prejudice  under  Sec¬ 
tion  21  of  the  Tiidicial  Cfxle.  The  de¬ 
mand  shall  be  filed  prior  to  the  hearing 
in  the  contempt  proceeding.’  ” 

It  is  not  an  effort  to  rob  the  courts 
of  power.  It  takes  no  power  whatever 
from  the  courts.  It  simply  differentiates, 
in  the  name  of  Justice,  between  the  court 
as  an  institution  and  the  judge  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  suffers  inevitable  and  nor¬ 
mal  human  frailties.  These  newspaper 
(Continued  on  page  130) 


blame  him,  no  one  else  could  have  un¬ 
derstood  it.  He  thumbed  his  nose  at 
the  judge,  went  out  and  stopped  the 
races.  He  said,  “Unless  I  can  get  a 
good  moral  reason  for  sitting  back,  I 
am  going  to  stop  them.” 

Now,  what  was  that  situation?  That 
judge  had  prostituted  his  office.  There 
is  no  rubbing  that  out.  If  there  is 
any  excuse  for  what  the  judge  does, 
I  think  you  men  should  support  it, 
really  I  do.  He  has  got  a  hard  enough 
time.  The  courts  are  becoming  more 
and  more  the  center  of  power,  and 
wherever  power  is,  there  you  will  find 
pressure  to  move  it,  and  you  will  find 
flattery  to  coax  it.  The  judge  is  occu¬ 
pying  more  and  more  a  difficult  position 
in  our  civilization.  But  here  was  a  case 
where  a  judge  had  deliberately  taken 
the  power  of  his  office  and,  whether 
willingly  or  not,  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  had  transferred  it  over  to  a  group 
of  gamblers,  and  had  confused  the 
sheriff  rather  than  helped  him.  He  de¬ 
served  to  be  kicked,  and  he  got  kicked. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Press  was  a  pretty  rough 
article,  and  it  was  headed  with  the  kind 
(»f  a  heading  that  made  it  rougher 
rather  tlian  smoother.  It  was  headed, 
“If  This  Be  Contempt — ” 

That  is  almost  contempt,  and  yet  if 
the}-  had  waited  to  comment  on  what  he 
did,  the  race  meet  would  iiave  been  over, 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  pa.st 
history.  They  did  what  they  should 
have  done.  They  did  what  every  one  of 
you  should  have  done,  and  they  did  it 
just  as  you  should  do  it.  Don’t  talk  to 
your  lawyer  I  think  there  are  more 
warm  pulsating  editorial  emotions  stifled 
by  calling  a  lawyer  in  than  by  any  other 
means.  Call  him  in  after  you  have 
written  your  article  and  published  it, 
and  you  will  never  make  many  mistakes, 
provided  you  have  got  enough  brains  to 
run  a  newspaper.  When  it  is  all  said 
and  done  that  is  the  proof. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Walther  case. 
That  was  a  Scripps  case.  I  was  in  a 
contempt  ca.se  some  years  ago  down  in 
Tennessee  that  I  thought  was  the  other 
kind  of  contempt.  That  was  a  contempt 
started  when  Daugherty  had  the  rail¬ 
road  injunction.  You  remember  all  over 
the  United  States  they  were  enjoined 
from  something  in  the  railroad  strike. 
Well,  in  this  Southern  city,  the  editor 
of  the  labor  paper  carried  a  column  in 
which  he  attacked  that  railroad  injunc¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  just  a  slimy  column. 
It  was  just  full  of  blood  and  maggots 
and  it  was  just  an  awful  thing  he  wrote. 
The  federal  judge  grabbed  him,  tried 
him  and  put  him  in  jail. 

The  next  day  my  client  republished 
that  article  on  the  front  page  of  his 
newspaper.  I  told  the  judge,  and  I  still 
think,  he  should  have  gone  to  jail  for 
bad  taste,  but  not  for  contempt. 

The  court  in  that  case,  after  hearing 
all  of  the  evidence,  fined  the  editor  a 
couple  of  hundred  dollars.  But  the  point 
1  want  to  make  there  is  that  I  don’t 
think  freedom  of  speech  ever  should  be 
used  by  you  gentlemen  to  justify  the 
publication  of  something  which  inher¬ 
ently  oughtn’t  to  be  published.  The 
public  isn’t  going  to  rob  you  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  There  come  times  in 
every  community  and  every  nation  when 
feeling  runs  so  high  that  it  begins  to  be 
dangerous  to  publish  certain  kinds  of 
things. 

Technically,  the  right  to  speak  and 
the  right  to  publish  honest  opinion  must 
Ik?  always  free,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  jiractically  it  isn’t  good  sense  to 
use  it.  When  the  day  comes  when  our 
public  opinion  won’t  cryslalizc  behind 
the  Government,  when  the  Government 
needs  strength,  then  that  day  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  you  have  much  to  protect. 


VANDENBERG  URGES  IMMEDIATE  PASSAGE 
OF  HIS  CONTEMPT  AMENDMENT 
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HOW  PRESS  CAN  AID  PROHIBITION 

Wickersham  Sees  Wide  Field  for  Education  After  Ten  Years  of  Reliance  on  Power  of  Law  Elnforce- 
ment  to  Obtain  Obedience  to  Liquor  Legislation — Intense  Interest  in  **Noble  Elxperiment’’ 


lyi  EXT  to  discussion  of  how  to  avoid 
undue  regulation  by  courts  and  leg¬ 
islators  of  newspaper  functions,  the  deep¬ 
est  interest  of  the  Editors'  convention 
was  manifested  in  prohibition,  usually 
referred  to  in  addresses  and  discussions 
as  the  “noble  experiment.”  Not  always 
were  the  quotation  marks  apparent  in  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  for  some  of  those 
present  are  steadfast  in  their  advocacy 
of  a  dry  United  States.  An  informal 
discussion,  which  followed  one  of  the 
shop-talk  luncheons,  revealed  the  general 
editorial  conviction  that  cities  with  large 
foreign-bom  populations  are  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  prohibition  and  sections 
where  the  domestic  strain  goes  genera¬ 
tions  back,  sentiment  generally  favors 
enforcerrient  of  the  existing  laws.  Out¬ 
side  of  this  session,  the  principal  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  subject  were  Gwrge  W. 
Wickersham,  chairman  of  the  president’s 
committee  on  law  observance,  who 
treated  the  subject  in  deeply  serious  vein, 
and  William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  who  in  typical 
White  vein,  related  how  the  excellent  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Haitian  commission  re¬ 
garding  the  prohibition  law  ran  afoul  of 
duties  to  patriotism  and  international 
courtesy  during  the  sojourn  in  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Mr.  Wickersham  found  no  guarantee  in 
the  Qinstitution  of  the  citizen's  inalien¬ 
able  right  to  own  and  drink  liquor.  He 
found  in  daily  practice  that  the  oath 
taken  by  all  officials  to  s’upport  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws  of  the  country  had 
apparently  lost  some  of  its  force  through 
familiarity.  He  believed  that  perhaps 
too  much  reliance  had  been  placed  on  the 
power  of  enforcement,  with  respect  to 
the  liquor  Wislation.  rather  than  upon 
the  power  of  education,  and  he  saw  a 
tremendous  field  of  usefulness  for  the 
press  in  bringing  its  educational  force 
to  bear  upon  newspaper  readers.  He  held 
an  open  mind,  he  said,  on  the  advisabil- 
it>'  of  modifying  the  existing  legislation 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  abstinence 
from  the  use  of  liquor.  His  remarks, 
substantially  in  full,  follow : 

When  unjust  and  burdensome  laws  are 
imposed  upon  a  people  from  without  by 
autocratic  governments  not  of  their  own 
making,  as  the  rule  of  George  III  was 
imposed  unon  the  American  colonies,  and 
all  other  attempts  at  relief  fail,  their 
only  remedy  is  by  organized  protest 
against^  and  refusal  to  obey  those  laws, 
which  in  effect  means  revolution.  It  was 
in  the  appeal  to  this  remedy  against  the 
King_  of  England,  that  the  American 
colonists  formulated  their  fundamental 
principles  of  government  in  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
planted  themselves  upon  the  possession  of 
certain  Unalienable  rights,  among  which 
were  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi¬ 
ness,  to  secure  which  governments,  they 
maintained,  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed.  They  declared 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abol¬ 
ish  their  government  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  destructive  of  these  ends.  Subject 
to  this  reserved  right  of  revolution,  the 
founders  of  the  republic  recognized  and 
often  declared  the  dutv  of  all  citizens 
to  obey  the  law.  The  Constitution  of  the 
national  government,  adopted  in  1789.  con- 
mined  in  itself  the  machinery  for  chang¬ 
ing  or  amending  it,  so  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  povernment  was  not  shut  up  in 
an  iron  box,  incapable  of  adaptation  to 
such  requirements  as  new  and  developing 
social  needs  and  conditions  might  require. 

If  any  considerable  body  of  citizens 
obiect  to  anv  part  of  the  Constitution, 
it  is  their  right  to  organize  and  work 
for  its  change  by  the  methods  provided 
in  the  Constitution  itself.  If  the>'  object 
to  any  law,  it  is  their  right  to  endeavor 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  to  be  directed 
upon  the  legislature  to  secure  its  repeal. 


But  there  is  no  reserved  right  in  indi¬ 
vidual  citizens  to  select  particular  laws 
which  run  counter  to  their  tastes,  wishes, 
habits  or  interests,  and  preach  systematic 
disregard  for  or  violation  of  those  laws. 
And  there  is  no  “unalienable  right”  in 
the  individual  to  procure  and  consume 
intoxicating  liquor. 

A  strange  confusion  of  ideas  is  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  position  of  the  protestants 
aganist  the  national  prohibition  laws.  I 


pression  of  these  restrictions  emphasizes 
the  otherwise  unlimited  i»wer  of  amend¬ 
ment.  Whatever  alteration  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  and  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  states,  becomes  as  much  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  as  if  originally  written 
in  it.  Against  such  action,  as  in  so 
many  other  respects,  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty  and  if  by  the  process 


George  W.  Wickersham,  left,  chairman  of  President  Hoover’s  law  observance 
commission  and  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Newx,  photo¬ 
graphed  during  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention 
which  Mr.  Wickersham  addressed. 


put  aside  entirely,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  discussion,  all  questions  of  the  ade¬ 
quacy,  or  the  wisdom,  of  the  particular 
laws  designed  to  carry  out  the  very 
specific  prohibitory  mandates  of  the 
Eighteentli  Amendment,  and  go  straight 
to  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  citi¬ 
zen,  or  group  of  citizens,  who  assume  the 
right  to  disobey  and  encourage  others 
to  disobey  the  requirements  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  laws  properly  enacted  pursu¬ 
ant  thereto,  which,  by  the  Constitution 
itself  is  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  comparatively  venial  for  one  to 
break  the  law,  with  one’s  eyes  open  to 
possible  consequences.  But  to  unite  with 
others  in  openly  aiding  and  abetting  the 
violation  of  any  law,  upon  the  plea  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  lieen  enacted  and 
cannot  be  enforced,  is  inviting  revolution 
and  promoting  anarchy,  "rhe  excuse 
offered  is,  that  in  this  particular  matter, 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  enacted  to  carry  out  its  pro¬ 
visions  alike  constitute  an  inexcusable  in¬ 
vasion  of  personal  liberty.  There  is  no 
pretence  that  this  so-called  liberty  is  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  Constitution.  The  very 
existence  of  organized  society  implies 
the  curtailment  of  as  much  individual 
liberty  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  public 
weal.  Bills  of  rights  have  sought  to 
preserve  for  individuals  protection  from 
legislative  curtailment  of  certain  forms 
of  individual  freedom.  The  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
included  articles  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  invasion  by  the  federal 
government  of  certain  personal  rights, 
such  as  were  protected  in  the  great  char¬ 
ters  of  English  liberty.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  provided  against  similar  in¬ 
vasions  by  the  governments  of  the  states. 

But  no  such  harriers  were  erected  in 
the  provisions  for  amending  the  Con^i- 
tution.  Onlv  two  restrictions  were  laid 
upon  the  right  of  amendment  —  one. 
temnora»-v  in  character,  continuing  only 
until  1808; — the  other,  that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate.  The  ex- 


of  amendment  any  impairment  or  de¬ 
struction  of  fundamental  rights  should 
occur,  those  citizens  whose  participation 
in  public  affairs  never  becomes  active 
until  after  the  event  they  deplore  or  con¬ 
demn,  would  have  but  themselves  to 
blame  for  it. 

Even  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  in 
the  first  ten  amendments ;  the  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press; 
the  right  of  protection  against  unreason¬ 
able  searches  and  seizures ;  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury;  protection  against  exces¬ 
sive  bail,  excessive  fines,  cruel  or  unusual 
punishment,  and  the  like,  as  they  were 
made  a  part  of  the  (Constitution  by 
amendment,  may  by  the  same  process  be 
swept  away  by  amendment. 

The  Constitution  itself  declares  that, 
“This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  .shall  be  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  ♦  *  *  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges 
in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  CcMistitution  or  laws  of 
any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing.” 

Senators  and  representatives,  members 
of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
states,  it  is  provided,  shall  be  bound,  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  the  COn- 
■stitution.  So  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  provide,  “Everv  person  elected  or 
appointed  to  any  office  of  honor  or 
profit,  either  in  the  civil,  military,  or 
naval  service,  must  swear  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  bear  true  faith  and  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  same” ;  and  this  oath  he 
must  declare  he  takes,  “Freely  and  with¬ 
out  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion.”  (U.  S.  Code,  Title  5,  Section 
16.) 

The  federal  statutes  further  provide; 
“Every  member  of  a  state  legislature  and 
every  executive  and  judicial  officer  of  a 
state  shall,  before  he  proceeds  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  office.”  take  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (U.  S.  Code,  Title  4,  Section  9.) 


Moreover,  every  foreigner  naturalized 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
condition  to  such  naturalization  must 
swear  that  he  will  support  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
will  “Support  and  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  bear  true  faitb  and  allegiance  to  the 
same.” 

This  Constitution,  to  which  every 
official,  state  or  national,  and  every  for¬ 
eigner  becoming  a  naturalized  citizen,  is 
thus  required  to  declare  his  allegiance 
and  pledge  his  support,  consists,  not 
only  in  the  original  constitution,  adopted 
in  1787,  but  in  all  of  the  amendments 
thereto,  which  since  then  have  been  duly 
adopted ;  for  the  Constitution  declares 
they  “shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution.” 

All  of  these  nineteen  amendments 
therefore  constitute  a  part  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution  which,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  his  constitutional  oath 
of  office  assumes,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  “To  preserve,  protect  and  de¬ 
fend,”  and  the  laws  passed  pursuant 
thereto  he  is  sworn  to  take  care  shall  be 
faithfully  executed. 

Our  Constitution  and  laws  require  the 
oath  to  be  taken  on  so  many  occasions 
that  the  very  familiarity  with  it  seems 
often  to  breed  contempt  or  indifference 
to  its  obligation.  Yet  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  ascribed  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  requirement  of  the  oath  to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution, 
particularly  of  officials  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  sanction  of  this  oath  should  be  re¬ 
alized  more  seriously  than  it  often  ap¬ 
pears  to  be. 

Now,  a  word  with  respect  to  this 
alleged  liberty  to  acquire  and  use  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes, 
which  it  is  claimed  by  some  is  so  funda¬ 
mental  that  it  may  be  availed  of  as  a 
shield  to  protect  against  the  duty  im¬ 
plicit  in  citizenship  to  obey  the  law,  and 
an  excuse  to  sworn  officers  of  state  and 
national  governments  for  disregarding  or 
violating  the  explicit  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  their  solemn 
oaths  of  office.  This  claim  has  been  so 
oft  repeated  that  many  intelligent  people 
have  come  actually  to  believe  there  is 
something  to  it. 

The  constant  affirmation  that  the 
prohibition  amendment  and  laws  have  in¬ 
vaded  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  has  gone 
far  towards  producing  an  illusion  of  the 
existence  of  a  liberty  to  purchase  and 
use  intoxicating  liquor  protected  from 
invasion  of  law,  or  even  constitution, 
which  is  being  unjustly  or  even  unlaw¬ 
fully  invaded  under  the  forms  of  l^w. 

Probably  no  thoughtful  person,  outside 
of  a  body  of  extremists,  would  deny  that 
to  exercise  greater  or  less  control  oyer 
the  production  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  falls  within  the  normal  powers  of 
a  state;  that  in  the  interest  of  all,  the 
right  of  a  minority  to  possess  and  use  it 
may  properly  be  restrained.  The  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  arise  as  to  the  methods 
and  extent  of  that  control.  Here  enters 
the  matter  of  Constitution  and  law¬ 
making.  Assuming?  regularity  in  the  pr^ 
ceeding,  the  individual  must  accept  the 
will  of  the  designated  majority  or  the 
ordered  state  no  longer  can  exist. 

The  problem  of  inebriety  or  drunken¬ 
ness  has  vexed  society  from  the  earliest 
times.  Tbe  Continental  Congress,  on 
Feb.  25,  1777,  adopted  a  resolution. 
“That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several 
legislatures  of  the  United  States  imme¬ 
diately  to  pass  laws  the  most  effectiwi 
for  putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
pernicious  practice  of  distilling  grain, 
by  which  the  most  extensive  esnls  are 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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COURTS  ZEALOUS  FOR  PRESS  RIGHTS 


So  Says  Justice  Edgcomb  of  New  York  Appellate  Division,  Who  Traces  Newspapers’  Relation 
to  Law  From  Constitutional  Days  and  Defends  Editors’  Critical  Privilege 


Legal  definition  of  the  rights  of  the 
press  to  comment  and  criticism,  and 
sturdy  defense  of  the  editor’s  duty  to 
criticise  public  officials,  even  judges,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  was  given 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  by  Justice  Ernest  I.  Edgcomb, 
of  the  Appellate  Division,  Fourth  De¬ 
partment,  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Edgcomb  spoke  for  the  bar  in 
the  Friday  morning  trilogy  of  legal  ad¬ 
dresses,  in  which  Senator  Vandenberg 
spoke  for  the  press  and  Mr.  Hostetler 
presented  the  case  for  the  public. 

Ju.stice  Edgcomb  traced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  constitutional  quarantee  of 
press  freedom,  under  the  first  and  four¬ 
teenth  amendments  and  set  forth  the  limi¬ 
tations  which  practice  have  placed  upon 
the  theoretical  grants  in  these  phrases  of 
the  fundamental  law. 

Excerpts  from  his  address  follow : 
Freedom  to  speak  and  write  what  one 
may  deem  proper,  without  being  called 
to  account  therefor,  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
Anglo-Saxon  democratic  institutions. 
Every  liberty-loving  individual  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  upholding  such  right.  Its  dis¬ 
allowance  would  be  fatal  to  a  free 
government.  It  is  a  subject  which  vitally 
affects  the  press  of  the  country. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  there  has  been  a  gradually  increas-. 
ing  sentiment  to  make  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  an  accomplished  fact. 
On  Sept.  14,  1787,  a  resolution  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
to  insert  in  the  Constitution  a  declaration 
“that  the  liberty  of  the  press  should  be 
inviolably  observed.”  The  resolution 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  7  noes  and  4  ayes. 
Its  defeat  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
belief  in  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  that  the  delegates  considered 
such  a  provision  unnecessary  because  no 
grant  of  power  had  been  expressly  given 
to  Congress  to  legislate  on  such  matter. 
As  Alexander  Hamilton  said,  in  the 
Federalist,  “Why  declare  that  things  shall 
not  be  done  which  there  is  no  power  to 
do.”  Washington  wrote  to  Lafayette,  in 
1788,  that  the  convention  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  what  was  contended  for  by  the 
advocates  for  a  Bill  of  Rights,  but  that 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  insert  such 
provisions  in  the  Constitution,  because 
the  people  had  retained  everything  which 
they  did  not  expressly  give  up. 

When  the  Constitution  came  to  be  rati¬ 
fied,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attack 
was  the  otnission  of  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
This  criticism  was  very  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  justified,  even  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  adoption.  A  general  demand 
arose  for  protection  against  the  viola¬ 
tion  by  Congress  of  those  rights  which 
the  people  had  always  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  many  of  which  had 
already  been  guaranteed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  various  States.  It  was  in 
response  to  that  demand  that  the  first 
ten  amendments  were  adopted  by  the 
first  Congress  which  met  under  the  new 
government,  and  were  subsequently  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  pro¬ 
hibits  Congress  from  passing  any  law 
restricting  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.  This  provision  applies  to  Con¬ 
gress  only.  It  docs  not  restrain  the 
States  from  passing  such  legislation  as 
they  deem  proper  regulating  or  restrict¬ 
ing  what  one  may  speak  or  write.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
intended  _  to  regulate  by  that  document 
the  relation  of  the  States  to  their  own 
Citizens,  except,  as  noted  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall,  “on  subjects  entrusted  to 
the  general  government,  or  in  which  the 
of  all  the  States  feel  an  interest.” 
The  various  States,  however,  were  not 
Slow  to  include  in  their  constitutions  pro¬ 
visions  which  assured  to  their  citizens 


the  right  to  freely  speak,  write  and  pub¬ 
lish  their  sentiments  on  any  subject,  and 
which  made  the  speaker  or  writer 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  such  right. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
F'ourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Const  ittition,  generally  known  as  the 
“Due  Process  Clause,”  was  added  to 
that  document.  This  amendment  forbids 
any  State  from  depriving  a  person  of 
“life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.”  The  earlier  decisi.ins  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  rights  and  immunities  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 


interest  of  law  and  order,  and  the  public 
good,  yield  to  the  paramount  interest  of 
society,  which  demands  that  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  terrorism  be  prohibited.  The 
Constitution  knows  no  such  right  as  that 
of  revolution,  except  by  means  of  the 
ballot.  That  a  State  may  pass  a  statute 
prohibiting,  under  criminal  penalties,  the 
publication  of  matter  which  is  inimeal  to 
the  public  welfare,  without  running 
counter  to  the  constitutional  guaranty  of 
free  speech,  is  well  settled, 

,As  illustrative  of  the  statutes  which 
have  been  passed  under  the  police  power 
of  the  State,  and  which  the  Supreme 
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did  not'  include  those  which  are  inherent 
in  State  citizenship,  but  only  those  which 
owe  their  existence  to  the  Federal 
Government,  its  national  cjiarter,  its 
constitution,  or  its  laws.  It  was  said 
in  United  States  vs.  Cruikshank  that 
tiiis  amendment  did  not  take  away  from 
the  States  the  duty  which  they  had 
originally  assumed  of  protecting  their 
citizens,  but  simply  guaranteed  that  the 
States  would  not  deny  such  right.  Jus¬ 
tice  Pitney,  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  court  in  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  vs.  Cheek,  as  late  as  1922  said, 
"Neither  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  nor 
any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  imposes  upon  the 
States  any  restriction  about  ‘freedom  of 
speeck'  ”, 

The  interpretation  which  the  courts 
have  given  to  the  language  of  this  “due 
process’  clause  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  a  constantly  expanding  one.  In 
1925,  three  years  after  the  decision  in  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Gitlow  vs.  New  York, 
a  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Criminal  .Anarchy  Law  of  New 
York,  held  for  the  first  time  that  the 
general  principles  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  which  are  protected  by 
the  first  amendment  from  abridgment  by 
Congress,  are  among  the  fundamental 
rights  and  liberties  protected  by  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  .Amend¬ 
ment  from  impairment  by  the  States. 

So  that,  under  the  interpretation  which 
is  now  given  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment,  no  State  can  pass  a  statute 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press,  without  violating  the  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  those 
who  seek  to  abuse  the  immunity  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Constitution  are  few  in 
number.  It  is  seldom  that  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  degenerates  into 
an  unrestricte<l  and  unbridled  license. 
But  because  that  sometimes  happens,  the 
protection  of  the  law  must  be  thrown 
about  those  who  are  injured. 

The  right  of  free  speech  must,  in  the 
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Court  of  the  United  States  have  held  to 
not  infringe  one’s  constitutional  guaranty 
of  free  sjieech,  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  following  cases:  In  Gitlow  vs.  New 
A'ork,  it  was  held  that  a  man  who 
lirinted,-  published  and  knowingly  circu¬ 
lated  and  distributed  a  jiaper  containing 
an  article  advocating,  advising  and  teach¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  that  organized  govern¬ 
ment  slK)iild  be  overthrown  by  force, 
violence  and  unlawful  means,  was  prop¬ 
erly  convicted  of  the  crime  of  criminal 
anarchy  under  the  Penal  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  A’ork,  and  that  such  stat¬ 
ute  did  not  contravene  the  provisions  of 
either  the  first  or  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  Gilbert  vs.  Minnesota,  a  statute  of 
Minnesota,  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person  to  teach  or  advocate  by  writ¬ 
ten  or  printed  matter,  or  by  oral  speech, 
that  citizens  of  the  State  should  not 
assist  the  United  States  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  war  with  its  public  enemies,  was 
held  constitutional. 

In  Fox  vs.  Washington,  it  was  held 
that  a  State  might  punish  one  who  pub¬ 
lished  and  circulated  articles  advocating 
and  encouraging  a  breach  of  its  criminal 
laws  or  disrespect  for  law  or  the  courts. 

A  reputable  newspaper  has  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  print  matter  advocating  sedi¬ 
tious  doctrine,  or  which  will  offend  public 
decency  or  public  morals,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  particularly  interested  with 
statutes  of  this  character.  However, 
there  are  other  restraint  on  the  freedom 
of  speech  with  which  the  press  is  natu¬ 
rally  and  rightfully  concerned.  These  I 
will  dwell  upon  very  briefly. 

Recognizing  that  the  most  priccly  pos¬ 
session  which  many  a  man  has  is  his 
reputation,  the  law  of  litiel  lias  grown  up 
to  protect  one’s  good  name,  and  to  make 
a  person  who  maliciously  publishes  a 
false  statement  concerning  another  re¬ 
spond  in  damages  for  the  resulting 
injury. 

The  danger  of  a  libel  suit  is  always 
present.  \  reputable  newspaper  feels 
called  upon  many  times  to  e.xpose  what 
it  considers  to  be  evils  in  public  life,  and 


to  attack  the  acts  of  some  pubic  official 
which  it  deems  improper.  Often  it  con¬ 
siders  it  necessary  to  advance  some  theory 
which  it  honestly  believes  is  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  mankind.  The  duty  of  the 
press  is  not  only  to  praise  the  good,  but 
to  condemn  the  bad.  The  very  nature  of 
the  newspaper  business  demands  haste  in 
the  preparation  of  the  articles  which  are 
published,  and  seldom  is  an  opportunity 
given  to  verify  what  is  printed.  The 
business  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  almost  hourly  editions  of  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies  are  issued.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  the  damage  to  one 
libeled  by  some  false  statement  in  a 
hurriedly  written  article  is  just  as  great 
as  if  weeks  had  been  taken  in  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  No  greater  degree  of  liberty  can 
he  given  to  the  press  than  is  accorded  to 
any  individual.  .A  newspaper  is  entitled 
to  no  right  of  immunity  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  public  in  general. 

In  these  days  when  our  newsnapers  are 
published  by  corporations  and  not  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  as  in  the  olden  times,  and  when 
combinations  are  being  formed,  and  we 
have  chain  newspapers  as  well  as  chain 
stores,  the  policies  of  which  papers  are 
often  controlled  by  men  far  removed 
from  the  place  of  publication,  and  who 
personally  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
local  color,  or  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  community,  and  where  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  owner  or  editor  of  the 
olden  days  is  missing,  there  is  especial 
need  for  some  reasonable  restraint. 

VV’hat  can  an  editor  print  and  be  sure 
that  his  paper  will  not  be  sued  for  libel? 

Generally  speaking,  a  libel  is  any 
statement  which  tends  to  disgrace  and 
degrade  one,  or  to  hold  him  up  to  public 
contempt,  hatred  or  ridicule,  or  which 
causes  him  to  be  shunned  and  avoided,  or 
the  trend  of  which  is  to  injure  him  in 
his  profession,  occupation  or  business, 
by  impeaching  his  skill,  or  charging  him 
with  unfitness  or  want  of  ability  to 
properly  perform  the  duties  thereof,  or 
by  attributing  to  him  corrupt,  dishonest 
or  fraudulent  conduct  therein. 

Truth,  in  most  States,  can  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  impunity,  and  may  be  pleaded 
as  a  complete  justification  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  a  civil  action.  Not  so  in  a 
critninal  prosecution  for  libel.  There, 
truth  alone  does  not  con.stitute  a  defense, 
but'  truth  plus  good  motives  and  justifi¬ 
able  ends  will  free  one  from  prison  and 
exempt  him  from  a  fine. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  refer  to  an  interesting  case 
which  arose  in  New  A’ork  State  in  1804. 
One  Henry  Croswell,  the  publisher  of  a 
paper  in  Hudson,  N.  A'.,  known  as  the 
IVasp,  was  indicted  for  criminal  libel. 
He  had  published  in  his  newspaper  an 
arhcle  charging  Thomas  Jefferson  with 
having  paid  James  Thompson  Callender 
a  reward  for  calling  George  Washington 
a  traitor,  a  robber,  and  a  perjurer;  and 
for  calling  John  .Adams  a  hoary-headed 
incendiary.  Croswell  was  defended  by 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Hamilton  applied 
to  the  presiding  judge  at  circuit  for  an 
adjournment,  in  order  to  bring  Callender 
into  the  State  as  a  witness  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  The  court  denied 
the  motion,  and  refused  to  adjourn  the 
case,  upon  the  ground  that  such  testi¬ 
mony,  if  given,  would  be  inadmissible, 
as  the  truth  of  the  facts  charged  as 
lilielous  did  not  amount  to  a  justification. 

This  case  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
A’ork,  after  the  jury  had  rendered  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty,  and  while  a  nvition  for  a 
new  trial  was  pending,  passed  a  statute 
providing  that  a  defendant  indicted  for 
criminal  libel  should  be  acquitted,  if  it 
appeared  that  the  matter  charged  was 
true,  and  that'  it  was  published  with  good 
motives  and  for  ju.stifiable  ends.  Such 
a  provision  is  now  found  in  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  New  York  State,  and  in  that  of 
many  of  the  other  commojiwealths. 

The  law  does  not  penalize  a  person 
for  all  derogatory  or  disparaging  words 
which  he  may  utter.  If  what  is  said  is 
nothing  more  than  a  fair  and  honest 
comment  on  a  matter  of  public  interest', 
it  is  not  libelous.  A.  man  who,  by  his 
position  or  occupation,  commands  the 
attention  and  interest  of  the  public 
subjects  himself  to  criticism,  not  only 
by  the  press  but  by  the  people  generally. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  discuss  the 
personal  deportment,  behavior  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  one  who  occupies  the  public 
eye,  much  more  freely  than  he  has  to 
talk  about  a  private  individual  in  whose 
affairs  the  public  has  little  or  no  interest. 
Just  and  reasonable  criticism  of  a  public 
person  is  not  libelous.  If  humble  at  the 
outset,  continual  flattery,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  he  was  immune  from  censure, 
would  change  many  a  man,  elevated  to 
a  position  of  trust,  from  a  servant  of  the 
people  to  their  most  deadly  enemy.  To 
say  that  one  cannot  fairly  discuss  by  word 
or  writing  the  act's  of  public  men,  and 
disapprove,  if  need  be,  their  doings,  even 
if  the  comment  be  caustic,  sarcastic  and 
cutting,  would  be  to  deprive  the  public 
and  the  press  of  the  liberty  of  speech 
which  is  guaranteed  to  all  by  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Criticism  and 
censure  is  one  of  the  penalties  which 
every  man  pays  when  he  enters  public 
or  semi-public  life. 

However,  if  such  comment  goes 
beyond  the  limit  of  honest  and  candid 
criticism,  it  becomes  actionable,  if  untrue. 
If  what  is  said  is  actuated  by  malice,  it  is 
not  fair.  An  honest  critic  does  not  seek 
to  gratify  a  private  grudge  or  to  bring 
intentional  injury  to  another  under  the 
guise  of  criticism.  The  very  aim  and 
purpose  of  permitting  a  fair  discussion 
of  matters  of  public  interest  would  be 
thwarted,  if  what  was  said  was  impelled 
by  enmity  or  malevolence.  Spite  and  ill- 
will  are  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  fair  and 
honest  criticism. 

That  the  court  has  inherent  power  to 
punish  one  who  is  guilty  of  contempt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  press,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  pun¬ 
ishment  for  direct  contempt — one  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  presence  of  the  court — as 
it  is  with  the  penalty  which  may  be 
inflicted  for  a  constructive  contempt — 
one  committed  away  from  and  without 
the  presence  of  the  court. 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  courts 
should  be  free  from  outside  influence.  If 
cases  were  decided  by  public  clamor,  or 
if  articles  published  by  a  newspaper  were 
allowed  to  reach  the  jury,  and  influence 
their  verdict,  one’s  liberty  or  property 
would  never  be  safe.  Any  outside  com¬ 
ment  or  crihcism  of  the  court,  parties, 
witnesses,  or  facts,  while  a  case  is  land¬ 
ing,  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  decision, 
or  embarrass,  impede  or  obstruct  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  and  deprive 
a  party  of  a  fair  trial,  should  not  be 
tolerated.  An  offense  of  this  character 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  justice, 
and  the  offender  should  be  called  to 
answer  .and  punished  for  contempt.  The 
constitutional  guaranty  of  fre^om  of 
speech  would  afford  him  no  protection 
under  such  circumstances. 

After  a  case  has  been  finished  and  a 
decision  rendered,  the  objection  to  com¬ 
ment  and  censure  vanishes,  and  the  court 
is  ordinarily  subject  to  the  same  criticism 
as  any  individual.  Even  then  such  free¬ 
dom  has  its  limits. 

The  cases  where  publications  can  be 
held  to  amount  to  a  constructive  contempt 
is  a  matter  which  has  given  the  press 
considerable  anxiety.  That  the  power  of 
the  court  in  this  regard  has  sometimes 
been  abused,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Quite  possibly  tliere  have  been  occasions 
where  a  judge,  peeved  and  nettled  at 
what  he  considered  an  unjust  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  attack  upon  himself,  has  arbitrar¬ 
ily,  and  without  proper  justification,  pun¬ 
ished  an  editor  or  reporter  because  of 
some  newspaper  article.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  very  rare.  The  courts 
have  no  desire,  much  less  power,  to  con¬ 
trol  the  press  in  its  legitimate  sphere. 

The  case  which  arose  in  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  last  July,  when  the  editor  and  the 
editorial  writer  of  the  Qeveland  Press 
were  found  guilty  of  contempt  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  thirty  days  in  the  Cleveland 
jail  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500,  because 
in  certain  editorials  published  in  that 
paper  they  criticized  a  certain  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Cuyahoga 
county,  was  a  call  to  arms  by  the  press 
generally  throughout  the  country  as  a 
violation  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

The  judge’s  connection  with  the  case 
had  ended  when  these  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished.  In  no  way  could  they  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  decision.  The  contempt,  if  it 
was  such,  was  constructive  and  not 
direct.  If  the  editorials  overstepped  the 
bounds,  the  judge  had  the  same  remedy 
afforded  to  any  individual  who  had  been 
libeled.  He  could  have  sued  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  articles.  While  in 
some  jurisdictions  the  power  exists  to 
punish  one  for  contempt,  -who  has  un¬ 
justly  criticized  a  judge  out  of  court 
after  his  connection  with  a  case  has 
ended,  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the 
redress  which  is  afforded  by  the  law  of 
libel  rather  than  a  resort  to  a  proceeding 
to  punish  the  author  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  only  legitimate  purpose  of  a 
contempt  proceeding  is  to  punish  one  for 
his  improper  interference  with  the 
orderly  administration  of  justice  in  the 
trial  of  a  case  or  in  the  decision. 

The  trend  of  public  opinion,  without 
doubt,  demands  that  a  judge  should  not 
sit  in  judgment  in  a  case  of  contempt 
which  has  not  been  committed  in  his 
immediate  presence,  where  he  is  both 
accuser  and  witness. 

The  attitude  of  the  courts  regarding 
the  right  of  one  to  criticize  the  conduct 
of  a  judge  is  aptly  stated  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Montana,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language:  “It  cannot  be  that  liberty 
of  ^e  press  means  only  the  right  to 
public  laudatory  matter  concerning  a 
court  or  judge,  but  that  as  to  their  short¬ 
comings  or  demerits  there  must  be  pro¬ 
found  silence.  In  the  language  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  jurist :  ‘No  such  divinity  doth 
hedge  about  a  judge.’  ’’ 

What  has  been  said  so  far  concerns 
some  penalty  which  attaches  after  a 
statement  has  been  made  and  which 
tends  to  make  the  author  more  careful 
of  what  he  says.  Of  course  there  can  be 
no  freedom  of  the  press  unless  there  is 
immunity  after  as  well  as  before  the 
publication. 

.\s  all  censorship  of  the  press  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  both  the  Federal  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  constitutions,  immunity  from 
interference  before  publication  is  assured. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  In  a  proper  case,  the  court  may 
exercise  its  equity  power  in  accordance 
with  well  settled  principles,  and  enjoin 
the  publication  of  an  article  which  over¬ 
steps  the  proper  bounds.  This,  however, 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  done,  and  the  courts 
have  almost  universally  refused  to  put  a 
previous  restraint  by  way  of  injunction 
upon  any  publication.  The  theory  of  the 
law  is  to  deter  an  abuse  of  the  privilege 
of  free  speech  in  other  ways. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  statute 
which  has  recently  been  passed  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  making  one,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  regularly  publishing  and  cir¬ 
culating  a  malicious  and  defamatory 
newspaper,  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  per¬ 
mitting  the  court  to  enjoin  the  further 
publication  of  such  paper.  That  statute 
has  been  declared  constitutional  by  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota.  The  press 
has  naturally  been  restive  and  apprehen¬ 
sive  over  such  legislation,  not  knowing 
just  where  it  was  going  to  lead,  and 
fearing  that  its  tendency  would  be  to 
interfere  with  their  freedom  to  print 
what  the>’  might  desire.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  defend  or  condemn  such  legislation. 
I  am  only  discussing  the  freedom  of  the 
press  from  a  judicial  standpoint.  The 
arguments  for  and  against  such  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  addressed  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  the  States  contemplating  the 
paspge  of  such  laws. 

You  must  admit,  however,  that  some 
publishers  have  so  far  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  decency,  and  have  so  flag¬ 
rantly  abused  the  privileges  granted  them 


by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  some  sort  of 
remedial  legislation  is  frequently  sug¬ 
gested.  The  danger,  however,  in  such 
cases  is  that  the  pendulum  is  apt  to 
swing  too  far  the  other  way.  A  remedy 
such  as  is  provided  in  the  Minnesota 
statute,  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  judge,  might  be  improperly  applied. 
One’s  perspective  is  oftentimes  diverted 
when  his  business  or  personal  interests 
are  involved,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  statute,  if  it  be  finally  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  will 
not  so  seriously  interfere  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  may  now  be  feared. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  court  abuses  its 
power. 

I  believe  that  the  judiciary  of  this 
country  are  fully  awake  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  inviolate  the  constitutional 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  and,  so  far  as  lies  within  their 


power,  of  making  that  right  a  reality, 
and  not  a  mere  theory.  You  need  have 
no  worry  on  that  subject.  The  judiciary 
on  the  other  hand,  realize  that  some¬ 
times  evil-minded  or  careless  editors 
overstep  the  bounds,  and  abuse  their 
privilege,  and  that  the  public  or  some 
individual  is  injured.  In  such  case  the 
judiciary  attempt,  as  best  they  can,  to 
hold  the  scales  evenly,  and  to  do  justice 
between  the  press  and  the  injured  party, 
whether  it  be  the  public  in  general  or 
some  individual.  The  most  powerful 
newspaper  in  the  land  has  no  more 
rights,  and  is  entitled  to  no  more  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  the 
most  humble  citizen.  If  the  press  has 
been  the  offender,  it  must  suffer.  If  it 
prints  the  truth  with  good  motives  and 
justifiable  ends,  it  need  never  fear  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  court.  In  such 
case  its  freedom  to  print  what  it  sees  fit 
will  never  be  interfered  with. 


PRESS  FREEDOM  COMMITTEE  SUGGESTS  CHECK 
OF  ALL  PROPOSED  NEW  LAWS 


TJ  ECOMMENDING  again  eternal 
vigilance  as  the  price  of  liberty. 
Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade  and  chairman  of  the  Society’s 
committee  on  legislation  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  cited  five  instances  of  action 
by  public  bodies  tending  to  infrnge  news¬ 
paper  freedom.  The  history  of  several 
such  cases  is  presented  in  detail,  and  it  is 
suggested  to  the  1030-1931  committee 
that  it  keep  a  careful  check  on  all  legis¬ 
lation  or  proposd  legislation  which  deals 
with  the  press  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Mr.  Patterson’s  report 
follows : 

Your  committee  begs  leave  to  report 
that  in  the  year  beginning  in  April,  1929 
and  ending  in  April  1930,  these  have 
been  five  outstanding  matters  relative  to 
the  press  of  the  United  States  and  the 
subject  of  legislation  or  the  court's  in¬ 
terpretation  of  legislation. 

These  five  cases  which  deserve  our 
particular  notice  and  which  are  herewith 
set  forth  for  the  information  of  editors 
are  the  Minnesota  Gag  Law  trial,  cen¬ 
tering  around  the  suppression  of  the 
Miimeapolis  Saturday  Press]  the  Clczv- 
land  Press  contempt  of  court  case,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Press 
and  the  chief  editorial  writer  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  jail.  The  court’s  ruling  was 
later  overturned  and  the  newspaper  vin¬ 
dicated;  the  Baggerly  case  in  Los  Gatos, 
Cal.,  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Los 
Gatos  Mail-Nent’s  who  properly  criticized 
a  judge,  was  completely  vindicated  later 
in  court;  the  Capper  bill  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
by  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  to  protect 
newspaper  men  from  the  attempt  to  force 
them  to  reveal  the  sources  of  confidential 
information;  the  bill  of  Senator  Vanden- 
berg,  of  Michigan,  which  would  prevent 
a  judge  who  charges  contempt  of  court 
from  hearing  the  case  himself  and  thus 
becoming  both  prosecutor  and  judge. 

Taking  up  these  cases  in  order,  for 
your  information,  let  us  set  before  you 
first  the  facts  and  present  status  of  the 
Minnesota  Gag  Law  case,  which  of 
course  did  not  develop  merely  within  the 
past  year  but  which  is  still  a  live  issue. 
For  an  informative  resume  of  the  case 
your  committee  is  deeply  indebted  to  E. 
S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
T  rtbune. 

The  Saturday  Press,  a  humble,  some¬ 
what  obscure  weekly  newspaper  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  which  put  out  only  nine  issues, 
has  been  made  the  fulcnmi  for  a  test 
case  in  defen.se  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  America. 

After  the  editors  of  the  Saturday  Press 
had  used  it  to  expose  corruption  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  government,  and  had  attacked  a 
number  of  county  and  city  officials  there, 
the  county  attorney,  one  of  those  under 
attack,  went  before  the  county  court  and 
obtained  an  injunction  suppressing  the 
newspapers. 

This  action  was  taken  under  a  state 
law,  passed  under  peculiar  circumstances. 


This  law  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
criticism  and  has  lately  b^ome  known 
as  the  “Minnesota  Gag  Law.’’  Under  it 
the  Saturday  Press  was  effectively  si¬ 
lenced  by  the  acts  of  but  two  individuals, 
the  county  attorney  and  a  county  judge, 
without  trial  by  jury. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Saturday 
Press  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and,  after  an  investigation,  the 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  requested  the  Chicago  law 
firm  of  Kirkland,  Fleming  Grem  & 
Martin,  regular  counsel  for  the  Tribune, 
to  undertake  the  defense  of  the  Saturday 
Press. 

At  the  time  the  case  had  been  takai 
to  the  Supreme  court  of  Minnesota,  and 
that  court  had  sustained  the  county  court 
in  issuing  the  temporary  injunction 
After  the  Tribune’s  lawyers  became  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  case,  the  injunction  was 
made  permanent,  and  another  appeal  was 
presented  to  the  Minnesota  Supreme 
court.  Again  that  court  held  the  law  to 
be  constitutional.  A  rehearing  was  de¬ 
nied,  which  finally  paved  the  way  for 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  This  appeal 
to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land  is 
now  in  process  of  perfection. 

The  argument  of  the  Tribune’s  law¬ 
yers  was  that  the  “Gag  Law’’  was  un¬ 
constitutional,  disregarding  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  in 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  constitutions,  and  that  it  abridges 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  pursue  his  profession,  and  the 
right  to  freely  criticise  the  government. 

The  lawyers  have  taken  no  position  on 
whether  the  charges  made  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Press  were  true  or  false,  and  the 
fight  is  being  waged  entirely  on  the 
ground  that  no  newspaper,  however  bad 
it  may  be,  should  be  so  suppressed.  B 
honest  public  officials  can  suppress  a  bad 
newspaper  with  a  law,  the  same  law  may 
be  used  by  dishonest  officials  to  suppress 
a  good  newspaper,  it  is  argued.  The 
lawyers  have  pointed  out  that  the 
method  to  suppress  a  corrupt,  scandalous 
or  defamatory  news^per  is  to  hale  its 
editor  into  the  criminal  court  for  tria 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers  on  a  charge  ot 
criminal  libel. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Saturday  Press, 
Sept.  24,  1927,  it  was  announced  orer 
the  signature  of  the  two  editors,  J-  •  ' 
Near  and  Howard  A.  Guilford,  that  the 
had  but  two  purposes.  One  was  to  cm 
the  Twin  City  Reporter,  and 
was  to  expose  and  suppress  gambling 
Minneapolis. 

Both  men  admitted  they  had 
former  editors  of  the  Twin  City 
porter,  which  they  admitted  had  bw 
scandalous,  yellow  newspaper,  used 

(CentinueJ  on  page  140) 
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STENOGRAPHIC  REPORTS  OF  EDITORS’  SOCIETY  WASHINGTON  CONVENTION 


POUTICAL  COURTS  NEED  PRESS  CURB 

Judges  Craving  Newspaper  Publicity  Seen  as  Equal  Menace  to  Law’s  Dignity  With  Sensational 
Press  by  Chairman  of  Bar  Association’s  Committee  on  Co-operation  With  Newspapers 


JUDGES  created  by  popular  vote  and 
retaining  oftice  often  through  their 
power  to  attract  newspaper  attention  by 
bizarre  performances  on  the  bench  re¬ 
ceived  more  condemnation  than  the  news¬ 
papers  which  satisfied  their  publicity 
needs  from  Andrew  R.  Sheriff,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation  of  the  bar  and  the  press  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  He  urged 
that  publishers  forego  circulation  re¬ 
wards  incidental  to  sensational  news  of 
judicial  activities,  as  a  public  duty,  and 
that  newspapers  pay  less  attention  to  the 
outgivings  of  lawyers  anxious  to  try 
their  cases  in  the  press  in  advance  of 
formal  adjudication. 

He  also  suggested  that  local  commit¬ 
tees  be  formed  for  co-operation  between 
the  bar  and  the  newspai)ers,  and  in  an¬ 
other  connection,  collaborated  with 
David  Lawrence,  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  in  a  plan  to  make  judicial  deci¬ 
sions  accessible  to  the  press  without  cost 
or  delay,  and  in  a  proposal  that  the 
Society  of  Editors  name  a  committee  to 
co-operate  with  his  group  of  bar  asso¬ 
ciation  members. 

Mr.  Sheriff’s  address  to  the  Society 
follows : 

The  courts  of  our  country,  in  essaying 
to  dispense  justice,  are  charged  with 
duties  of  the  highest  ethical  nature,  and 
with  most  serious  political  responsibili¬ 
ties.  In  many  instances  I  have  doubted 
that  the  ministers  in  these  high  offices 
have  had  any  true  conception,  or  special 
concern,  about  the  adequate  performance 
of  their  functions.  Nevertheless  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  and  purpose  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  are  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  such 
it  must  be  respected  and  preserved. 

But  to  pre.serve  this  third  main  organ 
of  the  government,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  at  first  how  volunerable  and  de¬ 
fenseless  it  really  is.  The  judicial  de¬ 
partment,  speaking  collectively  of  the 
country  at  large,  is  a  congeries  of  so- 
called  systems  of  individual  courts,  a 
headless,  incoherent  body,  and  each  of 
them  is  identically  the  one  judge  sitting 
on  the  bench.  W’e  need  speak  here  only 
of  the  trial  courts,  for  they  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  public  justice,  and  it  is 
those  with  whom  the  public  and  the 
newspaper  men  come  mostly  into  con¬ 
tact.  Now  that  judge  on  the  bench,  by 
the  nature  of  his  office,  is  a  solitary  and 
detach«l  man,  responsible  to  no  one  but 
himself;  and  in  my  more  than  thirty 
years  of  experience  I  have  never  met 
one  of  them  who  embodied  the  divine 
qualities  deemed  by  Dante  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  dispensation  of  a  high  order 
of  justice. 

You  all  are  acquainted  with  judges  off 
the  bench,  you  know  them  as  man  to 
man  in  social  life,  and  you  have  your 
own  opinions  of  them,  good  or  otherwise. 

The  judiciary  of  the  country  consists 
of  only  about  4,000  all  told,  scattered  in 
every  county  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  hut  mostly  located  in  the  cities ; 
and  this  muster  of  detached,  unorgan¬ 
ized,  self-governing  individuals  are  the 
purveyors  of  sacred  justice  in  the  trial 
courts  for  the  120  millions  of  inhabitants. 
'\’e  have  a  very  sound  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  country,  expressed  in  the 
phrase  “independence  of  the  judiciary,” 
hut  did  you  ever  think  how  easily  this 
idea  may  be  misapplied  in  the  mind  and 
actions  of  the  detached  and  unlearned 
judge?  I  have  seen  instances  where  it 
to  have  degenerated  into  a  motto 
"ifresponsibility  of  the  judiciary.”  So 
this  idealistic  institution,  with  functions 
I'equring  the  attributes  of  divinity,  is 
niade  up  in  large  part  after  all,  only  of 
ordinary  men;  many  of  whom  I  think,  as 
conditions  are  today,  gain  more  to  them¬ 
selves  from  the  traditions  and  ideals  of 
the  office  than  they  contribute, 
f  nder  these  circumstances,  we  should 


look  back  to  see  how  this  somewhat 
vague  and  disjointed  institution  of  ours 
has  come  into  existence,  and  has  reached 
its  present  stage  of  develoment,  so  you 
may  know  how  to  treat  it  in  the  future. 

/.t  'he  time  of  the  approaching  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  standards  of  the  legal  profession 
and  the  courts  of  the  colonies  were  de¬ 
rived  from  their  highly  cultured  proto¬ 
types  in  England.  Many  American  law¬ 
yers  and  judges  had  been  educated  in 


to  occupy  the  office  of  judge  would  be 
the  highest  ambition  of  a  member  of  the 
bar,  his  highest  attainment  and  honor. 
It  ought  to  be  all  that.  It  is  so  in  other 
countries  of  foremost  culture  and  civil¬ 
ization.  If  such  were  the  professional 
and  judicial  standards  of  our  country, 
it  would  be  best  for  the  judiciary,  best 
for  the  bar,  best  for  the  public,  and  best 
for  realizing  the  wishes  of  the  Goddess 
of  Justice.  But  the  members  of  the  bar 


J.  Noel  Mary,  president  of  the  Maey-Forbes  newspaper  group,  photographed 
with  one  of  his  editors,  Wallace  Odell,  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.)  Newx,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  thp  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington  last  week. 


the  English  universities ;  their  law  books 
and  precedents  came  from  England;  their 
style  and  conduct  in  procedure  looked 
for  example  to  the  same  classic  sources ; 
the  judiciary  of  America  was  highly 
qualified  for  the  times  and  the  demands 
then  made  upon  it. 

The  century  ensuing  saw  the  spread 
of  our  people,  both  of  indigenous  and  ex¬ 
otic  origin,  as  pioneers  hewing  and  strug¬ 
gling  in  their  tracks  from  the  Appala¬ 
chian  range  clear  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Whatever  knowledge 
of  legal  forms  and  tradition  tliey  ever 
possessed,  they  left  behind  them.  Theirs 
were  the  courts  of  primitive  justice,  and 
largely  of  human  emotions.  The  free 
air  of  the  forests  and  the  plains  was  not 
a  salubrious  climate  for  the  seeds  of 
restraint  in  law-books';  moreover,  they 
did  not  have  any  books  to  speak  of,  nor 
time  to  study  what  they  may  have  had. 
So  the  further  they  went  the  less  they 
knew  or  cared  about  the  law  of  English 
origin ;  but  they  carried  in  their  hearts 
the  American  slogan  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Meanwhile,  the  cities  of  the  East  were 
outgrowing  their  infant  garb;  their  popu¬ 
lations  were  expanding  with  accretions  of 
immigrants  from  continental  P'urope  un¬ 
familiar  and  unconcerned  with  the  early 
customs  of  self-restraint  and  order 
brought  from  England,  or  originated  in 
the  early  days  of  our  own  people ;  intent 
drey  were  upon  acquiring  the  fullest  de¬ 
gree  of  privilege  and  material  prosperity 
possible  for  themselves  within  our  hos¬ 
pitable  borders. 

In  East  and  West,  from  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  rising  spirit  of  democracy  re¬ 
pudiated  the  safe  old  custom  of  executive 
or  legislative  appointment  of  judges  upon 
choice  for  their  judicial  qualifications, 
and  threw  the  courts  into  the  welter  of 
the  electorate  at  large. 

That  movement,  first  becoming  marked 
in  the  organization  of  the  new  states 
toward  the  West  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  is  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
major  political  movements  in  our 
country  where  the  impulse  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  seems  to  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  and  may  be  thought  to  have  gone  too 
far  on  the  course  of  government  by  the 
people. 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that 


known  to  have  high  qualifications  for 
the  bench  do  not  ordinarily  seek  it ;  they 
are  prevented  by  the  onerous  political 
conditions  bearing  on  primary  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election.  The  really  capable 
judges  who  do  find  their  way  to  the 
bench  by  that  process,  are  seldom  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  meml)ers  of  the  bar  when 
first  elected,  but  through  their  ability 
and  industry  exercised  after  election,  they 
l)ecomc  educated  on  the  bench  through  a 
period  of  years  of  experience,  to  some 
extent  at  the  public  expense.  In  this 
way  a  minority  of  well  qualified  judges 
arc  developed  despite  the  elective  system; 
but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  elected  judges  in  the  big  cities 
have  ben  put  at  the  wrong  occupation. 
As  vote-getters  they  must  be  good,  but 
as  judges  it  is  not  so  important. 

In  such  a  situation,  you  know  what  the 
newspapers,  or  .some  of  them,  do  to  the 
judges— and  how.  The  judge  feels  he 
must  have  publicity.  Without  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  reporters,  how  can  his  name 
be  kept  lx;  fore  the  voters  who  put  him 
on  the  bench,  and  he  hopes  will  keep  him 
there?  If  his  conduct  be  quiet,  studiou.s, 
inconspicuous,  if  no  startling  exposure  of 
law  or  dictum  burst  from  his  lips  for 
quotation  and  comment  in  the  newspapers, 
his  day,  so  far  as  publicity  goes,  is  lost. 

If  a  prisoner,  charged  for  instance  with 
vagrancy,  is  tried  before  him  according 
to  principles  revered  by  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  from  the  time  of  Blackstone  down 
to  Taft,  no  mention  of  the  presiding 
judge  would  decorate  the  special  editions 
of  tomorrow.  Hut  should  the  offender, 
claiming  his  profession  as  an  acrobat  out 
of  a  job,  be  commanded  by  the  court  to 
demonstrate  the  verity  of  his  defense  by 
an  exhibition  of  triple  back-somersaults 
on  the  courtroom  floor,  or  should  an 
opera  singer  in  like  misfortune  be 
directed  to  warble  an  aria  from  Faust 
for  his  fine,  all  for  the  amusement  of  the 
assembled  lawyers,  litigants  and  loafers, 
then  the  judge’s  fame  as  a  jurist  grows 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  given  by  him,  and  the  space  ac¬ 
corded  his  ingenuity  by  the  press. 

These  acts  are  not  staged  by  the  judges 
through  ignorance,  but  amount  simply  to 
a  bid  for  the  plaudits  of  the  press,  and 
an  attempt  to  secure  that  ephemeral 


thing  sometimes  called  “paper  profits.” 
That  is  about  the  only  kind  a  judge  can 
get  from  the  press  today ;  it  certainly  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  dignity  of  justice, 
and  of  public  confidence  in  the  courts. 

The  newspapers  taking  another  tack, 
might  even  criticize  the  judge  for  doing 
the  very  things,  such  as  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  which  the  press  itself  politely  com¬ 
pels.  Gathered  around  the  judge  who  is 
known  to  be  a  good  “feeder”  for  the 
papers,  are  reporters  daily  waiting  for 
something  of  a  sensational  nature  to 
break.  The  judge  cannot  lose  their  favor 
by  disappointing  these  voracious  young 
men,  so  he  must  put  on  some  kind  of  a 
show  worth  reporting,  with  reasonable 
frequency  to  suit  them.  Thus  is  justice 
victimized  by  its  mouthpiece,  the  political 
judge,  at  the  behest  of  the  ever  urgent 
newspaper  reporters. 

Since  Judge  O’Dunne  raised  Cain  with 
some  of  the  newspapers  in  Baltimore  a 
few  years  ago  for  taking  photographs  of 
a  prisoner  in  his  court  against  his  orders, 
there  has  been  much  more  caution  and  feel¬ 
ing  on  that  subject  all  over  the  county. 
Not  the  slightest  doubt  do  you  have  that  a 
court  as  an  instrument  of  holy  justice 
is  vulgarized  and  discredited  by  allowing 
photographs  of  prisoners  or  notorious 
litigants  to  be  taken  for  the  newspapers. 
You  gentlemen  know  that  without  my 
saying  so.  But  they  sell  the  newspapers, 
so  you  are  pulled  and  torn  between  your 
conscience  and  your  pocketbook.  I  once 
saf  a  newspaper  photograph  where  the 
judge  sitting  at  the  bench  was  included 
with  the  criminal  on  the  stand,  in 
ostensible  equality.  I  cut  it  out  and  sent 
it  to  him,  with  regret  that  he  had  been 
imix)sed  upon.  .And  often  have  I  seen 
police  officers  and  court  officials  photo¬ 
graphed  in  the  attitudes  of  hobnobbing 
and  chumming  with  their  prisoners. 

The  court  rule  against  photographing 
in  or  ab*3ut  court  rooms  originated  in 
Chicago.  It  is  a  standing  rule  of  all  the 
courts  there,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how 
some  of  the  judges  squirm  about  it.  To 
the  credit  of  most  of  them,  I  would  say 
they  live  up  to  the  rule,  but  others  do 
not,  and  I  think  it  is  discreditable  to  the 
newspapers  either  to  tempt  or  to  parti¬ 
cipate  with  these  judges  in  breaking  the 
general  rule,  which  was  adopted  for  the 
welfare  and  integrity  of  the  whole  in¬ 
stitution  of  justice  in  Cook  County. 

Now  I  ask  you  editors  and  publishers. 
Should  a  conscientious  judge  adhere 
strictly  to  the  rule  of  court,  duly  set  up 
by  him.self  and  all  his  colleagues,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  taking  of  photographs  for 
your  papers?  If  they  believe  the  rule  is 
for  the  protection  of  justice  and  the 
standing  of  the  court,  as  an  organ  of  the 
government,  don’t  you  think  the  decent 
thing  to  do  is  to  have  your  men  respect 
it?  But  how  can  that  single,  individual 
judge  protect  himself  against  your  im¬ 
portunities,  resentment  and  practical  co¬ 
ercion?  Would  he  dare  to  cite  you  for 
contempt  and  punishment  ? 

Regarding  the  written  stories  of  court 
proceedings,  please  understand  that  I  do 
not  suggest  the  slightest  restriction  of  the 
subject  matter  to  be  verbally  repro¬ 
duced.  Facts  are  facts,  and  within  your 
own  choice  whether  you  want  to  print 
them  or  not.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  press  privileges  in  court  rfxims  and 
emanating  from  them  are  very  largely  in 
control  of  the  judge,  to  suit  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  parties  and  the  case.  In 
this  connection  I  wish  to  commend  the 
words  of  precaution  lately  uttered  by  a 
judge  in  Chicago  on  the  f)pening  of  an 
important  criminal  trial.  He  called  the 
reporters  before  him  and  said : 

“Gentlemen  of  the  press,  I  have  no 
control  over  your  actions  or  speech,  nor 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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CONTINUOUS  EDUCATION  THROUGH 
PRESS,  MODERN  CIVILIZATION’S  NEED 

New  Problems  Assume  World-Wide  Dimensions  and  Do  Not 
Respond  to  Political  Needs  of  Artificially  Formed  Groups, 
Secretary  Wilbur  Informs  Editors 


IVEW'  problems  created  for  public 

’  solution  by  the  advance  of  science 
and  the  increasing  tendency  of  political 
and  economic  questions  to  assume  world 
rather  than  national  or  provincial  limita¬ 
tions  make  the  determination  of  facts 
of  paramount  importance  in  modern 
civilization,  I>r.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  told  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

On  the  side  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment,  he  cited  the  tremendous  political 
power  of  a  thinly  populated  state,  set 
up  along  lines  which  follow  no  natural 
demarcations,  over  the  acts  of  many 
thousands  of  people  whose  legislative 
weight  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
handful  in  the  desert  region.  Nevada, 
with  80,000  people,  and  unable  by  t()po- 
graphical  limitations  to  use  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  river,  is  able  neverthe¬ 
less  to  veto  their  use  by  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  regions  to  whom  flie  water  is 
vital  for  life. 

The  Florida  fruit  fly,  he  said,  cannot 
be  conquered  by  orations  or  legislation, 
but  must  be  met  where  it  breeds  with¬ 
out  regard  to  political  boundaries. 

The  agricultural  situation  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  world  currents,  of  which  the 
effort  to  fix  prices  artificially  in  recent 
months  has  provided  ample  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Continuous  education  of  the  people  so 
that  these  forces  can  be  realized  and 
parochial  prejudices  overcome  was 
urged  by  the  speaker,  whose  address 
follows : 

We  say  that  this  is  the  age  of  science. 
It  is  also  the  age  of  democracy,  and  our 
great  problem  is  whether  we  can  operate 
the  advances  of  science  and  the  various 
faiths  of  democracy  at  the  same  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  achieve  success. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  in  this  way :  We 
have  what  we  call  political  units.  They 
are  the  most  artificial  things  tliat  we 
have.  The  square  and  the  compass  was 
used  in  creating  them.  Our  counties, 
our  townships,  our  corner  lots,  are  all 
based  on  right  angles.  Many  of  our 
states  are  developed  in  the  same  way. 

Nature  practically  has  no  squares  in 
it.  Everything  in  nature  is  curved  and 
round.  You  hunt  if  you  can  for  some- 
tihing  that  is  a  product  of  nature  that 
is  exactly  square.  Even  the  majority  of 
crystals  are  not  quite  in  that  form,  and 
yet  we  take  this  conception  which  is  a 
mathematical  and  geometrical  one  that 
we  have  developed,  because  it  is  easy  to 
handle  in  surve\Hng  and  problems  of 
that  kind.  We  plant  it  down  right  over 
a  continent,  where  nature  has  made  all 
of  the  divisions  by  contour  lines,  moun¬ 
tain  tops  and  stream  flow. 

Politically,  we  will  take  a  state  like 
Nevada.  Nevada  is  set  up  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  entity,  a  certain  size.  It  has  a  very 
limited  population  because  of  its  rather 
barren  economic  possibilities.  Some 
eighty  thousand  people  strung  along  a 
few  railroads,  raising  a  few  sheep  and 
cattle  and  digging  a  few  holes  for  mines, 
but  practically  all  of  them  working  for 
the  railroads  form  a  political  unit  with 
two  senators  and  a  congressman  and 
great  political  nower. 

Near  that  state  is  the  state  of  Ari¬ 
zona  and  the  state  of  California.  Our 
problem  is :  What  shall  we  do  in  de¬ 
veloping  natural  resources,  dependent 
upon  continental  formation,  upon  stream 
flow,  the  law  of  gravity,  and  that  .sort 
of  thing,  when  the  actual  political  con¬ 
trol  is  in  the  hands  of  units  built  up 
without  any  relationship  whatever  to  the 
continent  and  purely  artificial  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  yet  in  a  position  to  determine 
just  exactly  what  can  be  done  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  regional  nart  of  the  countrv. 

Southern  California  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  can’t  take  on  any  more 


population,  unless  it  can  get  more  water. 


so  on,  where  everj-thing  has  to  come  in  to 
them,  and  where  thev  send  certain  th  ngs 
out  that  bring  back  the  supplies  they 
need. 

As  you  know,  you  couldn’t  keep  an 
ordinary  group  of  grasshoppers  fed  on 
the  food  that  Manhattan  Island  can  act¬ 
ually  raise.  It  has  to  come  from  some 
place. 

As  we  go  on  multiplying  industry  and 
as  you  know  we  must  decrease  the  num- 


Lut  that  water  must  come  from  melted  jj^j.  ^-orkers  on  the  farms  with  our 
snow  on  the  western  sIojk  of  the  Rockies  increased  etficiency  there,  it  seems  to  me 


up  in  other  states. 


that  we  are  going  to  have  an  increased 


There  is  no  possible  use  for  a  con-  susceptibility  to  world  conditions,  be- 
siderable  part  of  that  water  in  the  states  cause  industries  are  responsive  to  world 
where  the  snow  falls,  nor  can  it  be  used  influences  to  an  unusual  degree, 
in  Nevada  or  in  .Arizona  except  in  very  Look  at  this  terrible  struggle  that  has 
limited  quantities  simply  because  of  the  been  gone  through  here,  an  attempt  to 


W.  Lawrei^e  Dickey,  Kaasax  City  Journal-Post,  left,  and  Burrows  Matthews, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  photographed  at  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  convention  in  Washington. 


law  of  gravity.  And  yet  when  you  come 
to  try  to  work  out  a  program  by  which 
you  can  distribute  that  water  where  it 
will  be  useful  and  where  it  can  lie  needed, 
you  face  ])o1itical  units  of  an  artificial 
character  demanding  certain  rights,  pf)- 
litical  in  character,  and  interfering  with 
the  normal  developnK'iit  of  wealth  such 
as  you  can  obtain  from  a  distribution 
of  water. 

The  laws  of  physics  know  nothing  of 
our  political  system. 

Turn  for  a  minute  from  that  picture 
to  the  fruit  fly  in  Florid  i.  Now  they  say 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  G(xi,  but  neither  the  voice  of  the  people 
nor  the  voice  of  Go<l  so  interpreted  can 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  fruit 
flies  in  Florida.  They  are  going  on  about 
their  business  of  lieing  fruit  flies  regard¬ 
less  of  how  large  the  vote  is  fiom  Florida 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  what  Con¬ 
gress  may  do  about  it.  We  face  a  fact. 
The  hum  of  the  fruit  flies’  wings  can  in 
no  way  be  stilled  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  only  way  that  can  be  ac- 
compli.shed  is  by  meeting  the  fruit  fly  on 
its  own  ground  and  destroying  its  breed¬ 
ing  opportunities,  and  that  can’t  be  done 
by  anything  that  you  can  put  in  the  paper 
or  any  speech  that  a  man  can  make  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  has  got 
to  be  done  right  wheer  the  fruit  fly  is, 
and  that  sort  of  problem  is  the  thing  that 
faces  us  more  and  more  since  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  population  has  removed  our  rural 
life  and  the  security  that  we  have  •n  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  a  family. 

There  was  great  stability  in  our  rural 
life,  and  when  the  majority  of  us  ran 
farms,  we  could  at  least  survive  and  our 
families  could.  But  the  applications  of 
science  to  our  environment  have  given  us 
modern  industry  and  the  modern  city.  If 
you  and  I  had  the  problem  of  sitting 
down  to  work  out  a  scheme  by  which  we 
could  develop  a  citv  bke  New  York  and 
give  a  job  to  practically  all  of  its  people 
and  a  chance  to  cat  three  times  a  day 
and  a  place  to  sleep  and  to  build  up  that 
organization,  it  would  tax  th**  ingenuity 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world  to  create 
anything  like  as  good  an  organization  as 
has  grown  un  bv  a  process  of  evolution 
in  New  York  City.  Yet  New  York  is 
just  as  susceptible  as  it  can  be  to  great 
natural  forces,  since  millions  of  people 
are  dislocated  from  the  natural  relation¬ 
ship  that  I  described  a  moment  ago,  from 
immediate  contact  with  the  onportun’ty 
of  sustaining  life  and  are  put  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  concrete  and  cement  and  iron  and 


.sec  what  can  be  done  in  an  artificial  way 
in  controlling  these  great  forces  that  are 
associated  with  trade  and  commerce  and 
that  have  now  become  world-wide. 

What  are  we  going  to  drift  into  as 
we  go  ahead?  Certainly  we  must  deal 
with  the  problems  of  hum.-in  life  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  if  we  are  to 
have  safety.  We  must  make  our  deci¬ 
sions  in  accordance  with  what  our  best 
men  tell  us.  what  our  experts  tell  us, 
what  our  intellects  tell  us.  rather  than 
purely  from  the  ordinary  emotional 
pha.ses  that  so  largely  control  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  democracy. 

If  the  newspaper  is  going  to  be  scream¬ 
ing  and  volatile  and  emotional  and  play 
only  on  those  sides,  then  some  other 
force  will  have  to  come  in  to  bring 
facts  to  people,  because  the  facts  are 
going  to  control.  Our  population  is  go¬ 
ing  to  increase ;  these  problems  arc  go¬ 
ing  to  get  harder.  The  easy  things  are 
all  done.  The  new  things  are  going  to 
be  harder.  The  adjustments  are  more 
intricate.  They  are  not  county-wide  or 
state-wide  or  nation-wide ;  thev  are 
world-wide  now.  The  facts  really  de¬ 
termine  what  is  going  to  happen.  b<-caiise 
our  margins  are  not  what  they  u.sed  to  be. 
The  continent  is  settled.  You  can’t  dis¬ 
charge  a  whole  lot  of  your  young  men 
out  in  the  prairies.  You  can’t  send  too 
many  of  them  abroad.  You  have  to  get 
methods  of  absorbing  them. 

When  the  bread  line  could  determine 
how  large  the  population  was  to  be, 
when  starvation  was  the  factor  that  de¬ 
cided  that,  we  had  a  different  condition 
to  meet.  Now  we  are  not  worried  about 
the  bread  line.  We  produce  too  much 
with  our  present  machinery  and  our  skill 
and  our  knowledge  of  soil.  So  other 
limiting  factors  must  come  in  rather  than 
that  of  food.  It  seems  unlikely  that  in 
the  next  century  we  could,  if  we  .should 
breed  as  fast  as  human  animals  can, 
reach  a  point  where  the  world’s  food  sup¬ 
ply  would  fail. 

Rut  our  dangers  are  going  to  come 
from  these  other  directions,  and  most  of 
them.  T  think  are  going  to  be  in  this 
field  of  democratic  forms  of  government 
versus  science  and  what  it  has  brought 
to  our  civilization.  The  question  is  how 
are  we  going  to  train  the  people  of  a 
democracy  so  that  they  will  look  to  the 
man  who  knows  for  decisions,  rather 
than  simply  to  someone  who  yells  the 
loudest  or  makes  the  most  immediate 
show. 

If  I  were  a  newspaper  editor.  I  would 


feel  that  I  had  one  of  the  largest  educa¬ 
tional  jobs  in  the  nation.  I  would  feel 
a  responsibility  for  trying  to  see  that  the 
readers  who  followed  the  paper  of  which 
I  happened  to  be  the  editor  advanced 
each  year  in  knowledge.  I  realize  that 
there  are  certain  editorial  policies  that 
must  be  carried  out,  that  the  owners  of 
certain  papers  want  certain  things  done, 
that  you  must  put  on  certain  astigmatic 
glasses  and  look  at  everything  a  little 
crooked  and  decide  whether  you  will  see 
it  the  way  it  is  or  see  it  the  way  your 
glasses  tell  you  it  is.  That  is  natural 
enough,  but  it  mustn’t  go  too  far.  Why 
can’t  you  develop  a  part  of  your  paper 
that  you  will  call  p<ilitics,  and  label  it 
as  such  and  say  anything  that  you  like, 
but  have  another  part  that  you  call  facts 
or  common  sense  and  have  that  accurate? 
Somebody  has  got  to  do  that  because  the 
IK'ople  have  an  idea  they  are  being 
fooled  on  the  political  side  as  they  learn 
more  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and 
understanding  from  better  teachers. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  you  have  got 
to  be  educators  and  educators  must  at 
least  know  the  lesson  better  than  the 
pupils.  Every  newsaper,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  have  a  real  scientist  on  it,  a  man 
who  knows  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  present  time  on  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  We  are  making  a  five- 
year  study  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
fit  nuxlern  medicine  into  the  present 
economic  system.  The  old  doctor  with 
his  saddlebags  is  gone.  He  has  been 
replaced  now'  with  a  whole  series  of 
things,  hospitals  and  x-rays  and  lalxira- 
tories  and  nurses  and  chauffeurs  and  so 
on,  and  the  doctor  is  at  the  end  of  a  long 
string  of  people  and  expense  before  he 
has  anything  for  himself  and  the  care 
of  the  patient. 

We  are  trying  to  see  what  we  can  do 
to  work  out  suggestions  for  a  system  so 
that  the  ordinary  man  can  get  the  benefits 
that  are  possible  if  there  is  a  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  information  that  is  ac¬ 
tually  available  for  every  one.  That  has 
comi)elled  us  to  study  the  organization  of 
'-ertain  American  communities.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  find  that  a  county  in  Indiana, 
of  the  amount  that  it  spends  for  health, 
spends  40  per  cent  of  that  at  the  drug 
store,  most  of  it  for  medicines  that  de¬ 
pend  on  their  efficacy  upon  the  skill  with 
which  the  labels  on  the  outside  of  the 
bottles  are  worded.  Forty  per  cent  goes 
in  that  direction.  You  can  get  an  idea 
how  far  that  is  from  the  possibilities  of 
the  great  work  that  Pasteur  and  Koch 
and  others  have  opened  to  the  human 
race. 

There  is  an  adjustment  that  we  see 
must  be  made,  an  economic  adjustment. 
Great  facts  are  available,  useful  facts 
are  just  around  the  corner,  ready  for 
every  man’s  service,  but  the  mechanism 
is  not  the  correct  one  at  the  present  time 
for  their  distribution. 

The  only  safety  that  I  see  for  this 
great  nation  of  ours  is  to  have  education 
continue  throughout  life.  If  a  man 
thinks  that  when  he  has  gone  through  a 
high  school  or  a  college  and  received  a 
piece  of  paper  he  is  educated,  he  never 
is  going  to  be.  This  education  that  we 
will  require  in  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
years,  judging  from  the  last  thirty  or 
forty,  will  have  to  be  of  a  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  important  character  if  are 
to  lead  the  human  mind  through  the 
mazes  that  are  now  being  developed  tor 
us  in  the  single  field  of  electricity. 

As  we  educate  this  public,  we  mus 
get  away  from  certain  of  the  older  con¬ 
ceptions  based  largely  upon  political  ex¬ 
pediency  and  the  desire  to  get 
votes  in  a  single  election,  and  think  i 
terms  of  decades  of  the  welfare  of  ou 
country,  or  we  may  find  that  on 
mechanism  will  jam  if  any  unusu 
emergency  occurs  to  us.  . 

The  onlv  safe  electorate  for 
is  one  that  is  under  continuous  ediira- 
tion,  not  miseducation,  and  you  5  ^ 
not  give  continuous  education  . 

having  informed  individuals  on_ 
staffs  and  without  a  sincere  ocs'rc 
your  part  to  make  this  great  nation 
in  this  age  of  science  and  democraev. 
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GANNETT  FORESEES  NEW  PRESS  METHODS 

St2aidardization  Will  be  Increased,  to  Benefit  of  Newspapers,  by  Teletypesetter  Circuits,  Possibly 
by  Photo>Coniposition  or  Radio  Reproduction  of  Pages — Fear  of  Chains  is  Passing 


An  era  of  change  in  newspaper 
methods  is  impending,  in  the  opinion 
of  Frank  E.  Gannett,  who  addressed  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
at  their  final  session.  Mr.  Gannett,  who 
has  sponsored  the  development  of  the 
teletypesetter  for  the  past  five  years, 
informed  his  audience  that  the  machines 
are  now  in  production  and  have  proven 
successful  in  a  six-month  trial  period  in 
a  newspaper  office. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  increase 
in  number  of  pages,  he  predicts,  and  100 
pages  may  not  be  the  limit  of  a  daily 
edition. 

Chain  newspapers,  or  “groups”  as  he 
prefers  to  call  them,  are  no  longer 
regarded  by  newspaper  students  as  a 
menace  either  to  the  public  or  to  news¬ 
paper  men  and  the  group  ideal  as  the 
Gannett  organization  is  striving  to  reach 
it,  the  speaker  said,  is  the  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  necessary  to  modern  operation,  plus 
absolute  freedom  from  outside  dictation 
or  domination  in  serv'ice  to  individual 
communities. 

Photo-composition  eliminating  the 
meul-casting  machines  in  newspaper 
production,  is  making  some  progress 
toward  practicality,  as  is  color-printing 
on  newsprint  at  news''-' ner  speed,  Mr. 
&nnett  said,  and  a  typewriter  is  now 
being  developed  which  will  automatically 
count  units  in  headlines.  Excellent 
progress  is  being  made,  he  declared, 
toward  simplication  of  engraving 
processes. 

Mr.  Gannett’s  address,  in  substance, 
follows : 

Most  of  the  changes  which  have  l^en 
made  in  the  American  newspaper  since 
its  appearance  more  than  two  and  one- 
quarter  centuries  ago,  have  been  chiefly 
in  the  direction  of  increased  size  and 
speed,  rather  than  in  nature.  Not  the 
kindliest  of  critics  of  present-day  jour¬ 
nalism  is  H.  L.  Mencken,  but  I  think 
he  is  right  when  he  says  not  a  single 
new  idea  has  appeared  in  American 
journalism  since  the  dawn  of  the  20th 
centur>'.  This  idea  is  seconded  by 
Harold  Herd,  an  English  writer  on 
journalism,  in  a  little  book,  “The  News¬ 
paper  of  Tomorrow,”  He  says  that 
more  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
without  any  vital  change  in  journalistic 
methods. 

It  is  possible  we  arc  on  the  eve 
of  revolutionary  changes  in  what  are 
considered  essentials  of  newspapers,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it.  Can  the 
newspaper  in  its  essentials,  change  any 
more  than  can  religion?  Typography 
and  technique  and  illustration  and  even 
method  may  change,  but  the  age-old 
hankering  to  know  in  a  reasonably  per¬ 
manent  form  the  news  and  what  people 
think  about  the  news,  will  persist. 

It  is  vital  and  essential,  I  believe,  that 
the  public  shall  continue  to  look  to  the 
newspaper  rather  than  to  radio,  as  the 
legitimate  disseminator  of,  and  voucher 
for,  news.  Indeed  it  is  not  safe  to  — 

*0  important  a  function  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  back¬ 
ground  and  traditions  and  responsibilities 
of  news  production  and  dissention. 

I  have  said  that  the  great  changes  in 
newspapers  have  resulted  from  inven¬ 
tion  and  discoveiy  and  progress  in  in- 
oustrial  organization.  I  want  to  say  a 
word  as  to  what  it  seems  to  me  the 
mure  may  have  in  store,  although  I 
®l'ee  that  prophecy  is  dangerous. 
I^tore  referring  to  mechanical  inven- 
I  should  like  to  speak  brWfly 
of  newspaper  organization 
an  which  I  know  you  will  expect 
I  from  me.  I  refer  to  the 

in  newspaper  idea,  although  frankly, 
to  word  “chain”.  It  seems 

me  that  the  word  “group’  k  a  much 
the  description  of  what  we  in 

Gannett  organization  are  trying  to 


do.  We  are  trying  to  achieve  the 
obvious  economic  benefits  of  group  man¬ 
agement  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
the  individuality  of  each  paper. 

Many  of  those  who  expressed  fears 
over  the  result  of  chain  newspapers  have 
come  to  see  that  these  fears  were  largely 
groundless.  Prof.  Lawrence  W.  Murphy 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  for  example,  said  not  long 
ago  that  “Far  from  spoiling  originality 
and  individuality  in  the  press,  the  chain 


papers  have  encouraged  it.”  He  feels 
that  chains  have  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  show  their  power  for  good 
and  their  hesitancy  to  engage  in  any¬ 
thing  to  embarrass  progress  or  good 
government. 

Even  critical  Mr.  Mencken  does  not 
see  the  chain  idea  a  total  loss  to  news¬ 
papers.  He  sees  the  increasing  prosper¬ 
ity  of  papers  partly  the  result  of  the 
chain  tendency,  and,  as  he  characteris¬ 
tically  puts  it,  not  all  of  the  prosperity 
is  being  hogged  by  the  proprietors.  “Edi¬ 
torial  salaries,”  he  says,  “have  been  going 
up  steadily  for  fifteen  years  and  today 
there  are  plenty  of  managing  editors  who 
pay  more  income  tax  than  the  common 
run  of  bank  presidents.  Thirty  years  ago 
anyone  looking  for  a  journalist  naturally 
turned  to  the  cheapest  saloon  in  town ; 
now  it'  would  be  shrewder  sleuthing  to 
seek  him  at  the  swellest  golf  club.” 

In  building  up  the  Gannett  Group  on 
our  plan,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that 
the  various  papers  were  publications 
with  well-defined  characters  and  individ¬ 
ualities  before  they  became  members  of 
this  organization.  Indeed,  the  average 
age  of  the  papers  in  this  group  is  75 
years.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  preserve 
the  essential  characteristics  of  each,  and 
to  make  it  a  better  newspaper  of  the 
same  general  nature. 

The  newspaper  chain,  as  I  sec  it,  was 
inevitable.  The  enormous  sums  required 
to  operate  a  newspaper  good  enough  to 
meet  the  increasingly  exacting  demands 
of  readers  and  advertisers  make  neces¬ 
sary  the  most  efficient'  and  most  highly 
developed  organization.  This  is  appar¬ 
ently  found  in  the  chain  idea. 

A  newspaper  should  reflect  the  opinion 
of  the  community  which  it  serves,  and, 
most  of  all,  it  should  be  absolutely  free 
and  independent  of  any  outside  dictation 
or  domination.  In  building  up  a  group 
of  newspapers  on  this  basis,  I  feel  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  of  the  country 
and  absolute  fairness  in  the  presentation 
of  news  will  best  be  preserved. 

I  might'  sav  here,  parenthetically,  I 
believe  the  radio  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  making  newspapers  fairer  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  news,  particularly  in  case  of 
an  address  where  the  person  who  tunes 
in  on  his  radio  can  check  his  newspaper 
and  if  he  finds  the  newspaper  has  dis¬ 
torted  the  address,  he  very  quickl  •  forms 


his  opinion  of  the  newspaper.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  vital  influence. 

After  all,  the  greatest  development  in 
the  newspaper  field  in  recent  years,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  for  these  big,  successful  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
big  and  successful,  to  be  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Our  newspapers  as  a  whole 
today,  print  both  sides,  gives  the  facts 
without  bias  or  coloring,  and  stimulate, 
rather  than  discourage,  thinking. 


Now  what  changes  may  we  expect  in 
the  physical  appearance  of  newspapers? 
F'irst  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  little 
evidence  of  a  trend  toward  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  smaller  either  in  page  size  or  in 
number  of  pages.  The  tabloids,  either 
because  of  the  type  of  news  and  feature 
contents  as.sociated  with  this  format,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  seem  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  little  headway  except  in  one  or  two 
of  the  very  largest  centers  of  population. 
.And  while,  as  a  result  of  a  slight  decline 
in  business  expansion,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  the  average  number  of 
pages  in  most  newspapers,  ffiis  decrease, 
I  believe,  is  only  temporary  and  just  as 
we  have  seen  “the  big  day”  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  larger  cities  climb  from 
36  to  48  to  65  and  to  72  pages,  we  may 
expect  to  see  them  climb  until  the  100- 
page  point  is  reached.  Indeed,  I  would 
not  set  the  limit  at  100  pages.  No  one 
can  say  what  the  limit  is. 

Of  course  few  persons  read  every  word 
in  a  newspaper.  Our  papers  have  be¬ 
come,  I  believe,  great  literary  depart¬ 
ment'  stores.  The  growth  of  the  size  of 
department  stores  has  not  been  checked 
merely  because  every  customer  did  not 
stop  and  buy  some  merchandise  at  every 
counter. 

Soon  also,  I  believe,  we  shall  be  pro- 
lucing  daily  newspapers  in  colors.  Not 
the  somewhat  crude  color  effects  of  our 
comic  supplements,  but  color  work  to 
compare  with  the  best  magazines.  Al¬ 
ready  very  creditable  color  work  is  done 
on  ordinary  new.sprint,  but  so  far  the 
process  has  not  been  speeded  up  suffi- 
cietnly  to  make  it  available  to  any  extent 
for  daily  newspaper  use. 

I  am  not  saying  whether  these  daily 
papers  in  colors  will  be  produced  from  a 
finer  grade  of  stereotype  plates  on  ordi¬ 
nary  rotary  presses,  or  whether  they  will 
result  from  the  speeding  up  of  the  offset, 
roto  or  some  wholly  new  process,  but 
they  are  coming  as  inevitably  as  did  the 
half  tone  and  the  roto. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  here  is  a 
thought  about  pictures.  I  believe  that' 
the  average  newspaper  picture  today  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  it  should  be,  either 
in  interest  or  in  photography  and  techni¬ 
cal  presentation.  Unless  a  news  picture 
is  worth  the  space,  unless  it  tells  its  story 
better  and  is  more  interesting  than  the 
same  amount  of  type,  it  is  not'  worth 


using.  I  am  frank  to  say  some  of  the 
vivid  and  pungent  writing  we  are  getting 
in  some  papers  today  is  more  pictorial 
than  the  news  pictures  accompanying  it. 

Marked  changes  in  the  pr^ucing  of 
type  matter  of  the  newsijaper  are  upon 
us.  No  doubt  some  of  you  know  that  I 
have  had  a  part  in  the  development  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Teletypesetter,  dem¬ 
onstrated  for  the  first  time  about  two 
years  ago.  We  have  been  working  on 
this  device  for  five  years  and  at  last  it  is 
ready  for  the  market.  A  large  number 
of  machines  are  now  going  through  the 
factory,  and  the  complete  outfit  will  soon 
be  available  to  publishers. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter  has  been  in  actual  operation  in 
a  newspaper  plant  in  Illinois  and  has 
proved  its  efficiency  and  economy  in 
operation.  It  has  been  watched  care¬ 
fully  and  checked  in  every  detail  to  see 
that  all  of  the  points  stood  the  wear, 
and  to  determine  how  much  matter  it 
would  produce.  All  of  the  tests  are 
satisfactory.  The  machine  actually  gives 
less  trouble  to  the  machinist  than  does 
the  ordinary  slug-casting  composing  ma¬ 
chine. 

When  local  plants  are  equipp^  with 
Teletypesetters,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  Associated  Press  or  the  United  Press 
or  any  other  wire  service  to  puncture  a 
tape  in  New  York  and  through  the  dupli¬ 
cate  of  this  punctured  tape  which  is  made 
at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit  automati¬ 
cally  set  type  in  every  composing  room 
reached  by  that  wire.  You  apprreiate 
what  this  will  mean  in  the  transmission 
of  the  stock  table  and  tabular  matter 
like  baseball  scores,  and  so  forth. 

The  Teletypesetter  tape  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  with  great  rapidity  and  the  com¬ 
posing  machine  acts  with  greater  accu¬ 
racy  than  a  hand-operated  machine.  On 
a  week’s  test,  for  instance,  the  errors  on 
the  proofs  from  a  Teletypesetter  were 
only  1.1  per  cent  per  thousand  ems;  in 
other  words,  an  average  of  only  three  or 
four  corrections  on  a  galley  of  type. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  tape  cannot 
be  punctured  with  absolute  accuracy  at 
the  sending  point,  and  if  it  is,  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  set  the  type  with  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy,  except  possibly  now  and  then 
there  may  be  transposition  of  space  bands 
or  a  transposition  of  matrices. 

Of  course,  this  means  a  more  carefully 
edited  copy  whether  the  Teletypesetter  be 
operated  from  a  distance,  or  locally,  but 
editing  can  be  done  on  the  galley  proof 
in  every  case  without  difficulty  by  passing 
the  marked  proof  to  a  machine  operated 
by  hand. 

When  the  transmission  is  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  point  the  telegraph  printer,  such  as 
is  now  used  on  all  newspapers,  will  work 
simultaneously  with  the  reception  of  the 
perforated  tape,  so  the  editor  will  have, 
as  he  does  today,  a  typewritten  copy  of 
what  is  transmitted  on  the  perforated  tape 
intended  for  the  composing  machine.  If 
the  editor  cares  to  do  so,  he  can,  from 
this  copy,  edit  the  perforated  tape  before 
it  is  fed  into  a  composing  machine.  The 
perforated  tape  will  be  easy  to  read  after 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  this 
tape  can  be  Cut  and  spliced  very  readily 
in  the  same  way  that  motion  picture  films 
are  cut  and  spliced.  The  editor,  there¬ 
fore,  can  edit  his  copy  either  before  it 
goes  to  the  composing  room,  or  after  it  is 
in  type.  The  Teletypesetter  will  pro¬ 
duce  type  so  much  faster  than  the  hand- 
operated  machine  that  it  will  not  be  very 
costly  to  edit  the  galley  proof,  but  it  will 
be  more  economical,  of  course,  to  keep 
from  the  composing  room  the  perforated 
tape  that  the  editor  does  not  intend  to 
use. 

The  Teletypsetter  automatically  will 
make  necessary  greater  care  in  the  pr^- 
aration  of  all  copy.  Our  wire  service 
(Continued  on  page  144) 


Norman  Nairn,  left,  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-N eurn  and  Paul  Benton 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion,  photographed  while  attending  the 
editors  convention  in  Washington. 
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SALE  OF  JUDICIAL  DECISION  ABSTRACTS 
CRITICIZED  BY  LAWRENCE 

Newspapers  in  21  States  Are  Compelled  to  Buy  Copies  of  Court 
Rulings,  With  Clerks  Pocketing  Proceeds  in  Most  Cases 
— Society  Works  With  Bar  Committee  to  End  Abuse 


lyr  O  provision  is  made  in  21  states  for 
supplj'ing  copies  of  court  decisions 
for  newspaper  publication,  Uavid  Law¬ 
rence,  president  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  informed  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Newspapers, 
representing  the  public  interest,  have  the 
same  footing  as  lawyers  and  private 
litigants  in  these  states,  having  to  pur¬ 
chase  copies  at  so  much  per  page  or  per 
hundred  words,  with  the  proceeds  going 
as  a  rule  as  compensation  to  the  court 
clerk  or  reporter. 

Mr.  Lawrence  reported  that  he  had 
received  the  full  co-operation  of  several 
chief  justices  and  of  the  bar  association 
committee  on  co-operation  between  the 
law  and  the  press  in  the  elimination  of 
this  abuse  in  many  states  and  that  the 
bar  association  committee  had  helped  to 
draw  up  a  code  which  he  presented  to  the 
Society  for  adoption..  It  was  adopted, 
recording  the  Society  as  condemning  the 
practice,  and  authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  work  with  the  bar 
association  lx)dy  for  elimination  of  this 
and  other  abuses  affecting  the  relation  of 
the  press  and  the  courts. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  address  follows  : 

V\  hile  we  have  progressed  remarkably 
in  the  relations  between  the  press  and 
the  executive  branches  of  our  various 
governments  and  our  relations  with  the 
legislative  branches,  we  still  are  archaic 
in  our  relations  with  the  judiciary.  I  am 
amazed  to  discover  what  I  can  discribe 
in  no  other  way  than  petty  graft  at  the 
very  door  of  some  of  our  courts.  I  say 
this  advisedly  because  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  you,  as  it  was  to  me,  to 
learn  that  it  is  inii>ossible  in  several 
states  of  this  union  to  get  copies  of  the 
decision  of  the  highest  courts  of  our 
states  without  buying  them  from  some 
official  who  pockets  the  money. 

May  I  say  that  my  attention  was 
directed  to  this  subject  specifically  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  own  work.  I  might  add 
here  that  there  is  no  question  Of  selfish¬ 
ness  involved,  because  the  amount  to  be 
paid  was  in  so  many  instances  so  small 
that  it  could  easily  be  paid  by  our  news¬ 
paper  or  any  other  newspaper,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  buy,  it  is  wrong  to  pay  one  cent 
to  any  Government  official  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  information  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  press. 

Since  this  investigation  began,  some  of 
the  chief  justices  of  the  various  state 
supreme  courts  voluntarily  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  change  the  practice.  I 
am  glad  to  say  tliat  fourteen  states, 
within  six  months,  when  this  situation 
was  brought  to  their  attention,  changed 
matters  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  press 
to  get  copies  of  judicial  decisions. 

I  find  on  investigation  that  in  most 
states  this  money  goes  into  the  pocket 
of  the  clerk.  1  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  clerks  of  the  courts 
who  are  underpaid  or  who  arc  paid 
nothing  by  the  State  Government  and 
who  are  permitted  to  peddle  judicial 
decisions  to  the  press.  If  that  is  their 
only  source  of  livelihood,  it  is  most 
unfortunate,  and  provision  should  be 
made  by  the  state  legislatures  to  support 
the  clerical  help  of  those  states. 

In  some  instances  it  is  an  additional 
source  of  revenue.  In  some  states  actual 
provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  sale  of 
these  decisions,  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

In  pursuing  this  matter  by  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  chief  justices  of  the 
various  state  supreme  courts,  we  made 
it  clear  at  all  times  that  while  we  were 
trying  to  get  decisions  for  our  own 
newspaper  publishing  governmental  in¬ 
formation,  we  claimed  no  special  privi¬ 
lege  and  would  be  quite  content  to  receive 
a  copy  of  a  decision  one  or  two  or  three 
days  after  it  was  used  by  the  local  press. 


Much  to  my  amazement,  I  discovered  in 
in  many  instances  that  no  copies  were 
furnished  to  tlje  local  press,  and  that  it 
was  made  as  difficult  as  possible  for  a 
local  newspaper  to  get  a  copy  of  a 
judicial  decision. 

Many  times  it  was  stated  that  judicial 
decisions  were  available  at  the  offices  of 
the  clerks,  and  that  a  newspaper  reporter 
could  go  there  and  copy  it.  You  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  go  through  lots  of 
decisions  and  copy  them  while  others, 
particularly  lawyers  and  litigants,  are 
trying  to  get  copies  of  decisions. 

In  going;  over  the  list  of  states  where 
this  situation  obtains,  I  find  that  there 
are  twenty-seven  states  about  which  we 
can  have  no  criticism  and  which  are 
co-operating  with  the  press.  There  are 
twenty-one  states  which  are  not  co¬ 
operating. 

In  Alabama,  it  co>ts  ten  cents  per 
hundred  words.  Price  is  fixed  by  the 
state  law,  and  the  money  goes  to  the 
clerk. 

In  Arkansas,  ten  cents  a  hundred 
words,  price  fixed  by  state  law,  salaries 
of  the  clerk  and  deputies  paid  entirely 
from  these  fees. 

In  Connecticut,  twenty-five  cents  a 
page,  price  fixed  by  state  law,  money 
goes  to  the  clerk. 

Florida,  ten  cents  a  hundred  words. 
Proceeds  go  to  the  clerk  for  the  upkeep 
of  his  office  under  state  law. 

In  Georgia,  fifteen  cents  a  hundred 
words,  fees  fixed  by  the  courts  go  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court. 

Idaho,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per 
page,  price  fixed  by  state  law,  money 
to  the  general  fund. 

In  Illinois,  seventy  cents  per  printed 
page,  price  fixed  by  state  law,  and  the 
money  goes  to  the  clerk. 

Indiana,  twenty-two  and  one-half 
cents  per  page,  price  fixed  by  state  law, 
but  the  money  goes  to  the  general  fund. 

In  Iowa,  ten  cents  a  hundred  words, 
price  fixed  by  state  law,  and  money  goes 
into  the  general  fund. 

Louisiana,  money  goes  to  tjie  state 
again,  twenty  cents  a  hundred  words. 

Mississippi,  twenty -five  cents  per  page, 
money  goes  to  the  clerks  and  stenog¬ 
raphers. 

Missouri,  ten  cents  a  hundred  words, 
money  to  the  clerks  and  stenographers 
who  receive  no  other  pay. 

New  York  State,  the  greatest  state  in 
the  union,  ten  cents  per  hundred  words, 
price  fixed  by  law,  money  goes  to  state 
reporter. 

North  Dakota,  twenty-five  cents  per 
page,  no  state  law.  Money  would  go  to 
special  stenographer.  No  state  funds  for 
purpose  and  not  sufficient  employees. 

Rhode  Island,  twenty  cents  per  page  of 
200  words,  some  charge  mandatory  un¬ 
der  state  law,  process  going  to  the 
court  clerk  who  arbitrarily  fixes  the 
rate. 

Texas,  forty  cents  per  page,  no  state 
law.  Proceeds  go  to  the  clerk  as  an 
unofficial  fee. 

Vermont,  twenty  cents  one  hundred 
words,  no  state  law,  and  the  money  goes 
to  the  reporter  of  decisions. 

West  Virginia,  thirty-five  cents  a  page, 
price  fixed  by  law.  Money  goes  to  the 
state. 

Wisconsin,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  a 
himdred  words.  Price  fixed  by  law,  and 
the  money  goes  to  the  stenographers  of 
the  various  justices. 

Wyoming,  ten  cents  a  hundred  words. 
Price  fixed  by  law,  and  the  money  goes 
into  the  state  treasury. 

It  is  very  obvious  to  me  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  various  chief  jus¬ 
tices  that  this  situation  has  never  before 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
judiciary  in  any  organized  way,  and 


that  the  newspapers  have  allowed  the 
practice  to  grow  up  because  they  have 
not  had  many  occasions  to  use  many 
judicial  decisions.  It  may  be  that  this 
practice  has  prevented  the  wiser  use  of 
judicial  decisions  in  the  press.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  just  what  has  prevented  the 
furnishing  of  facilities  by  the  judicial 
arm  of  our  Government  to  the  press. 

The  situation  in  the  Fetleral  Govern¬ 
ment  is  much  better  in  one  respect,  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  as  many  courts, 
the  clerks  of  the  courts  are  permitted  to 
receive  revenue  from  this  source,  but  it 
is  a  fact  also  that  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  of  many  federal  courts  sell  judi¬ 
cial  decisions.  It  is  possible  for  the 
press  to  get  copies. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  this  existed  in 
the  highest  state  courts.  When  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Sherriff  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Committee  he  promptly 
wrote  to  the  other  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  and  as  a  consequence  a  code  was 
suggested  by  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  we  are  permitted  to  say  that 
this  has  the  approval  of  that  important 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation. 

So  I  have  embodied  it  in  a  resolution 
which  will  come  up  in  the  regular  order. 

[The  resolution,  as  adopted,  appears  in 
the  general  report  of  the  Society’s  meet¬ 
ing  on  another  page.] 

This  subject  has  many  ramifications 
because  if  it  is  proper  for  the  judicial 
branch  of  our  government  to  sell  govern¬ 
ment  information  or  copies  of  govern¬ 
ment  information  at  a  price  to  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  proper  for  any  other  branch 
of  the  government  to  do  likewise.  I 
think  if  is  wrong  for  any  official  of  any 
government  to  be  on  the  payroll  of  any 
newspaper,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong  for 


Trade  vs.  professional  instruction — a 
perennial  debate  at  editor’s  conven¬ 
tions —  was  crisply  decided  in  favor  of 
the  latter  in  the  report  of  the  Society’s 
committee  headed  by  George  B.  Arm¬ 
stead,  managing  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Coiirant.  Mr.  Armstead  was  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting — President  Harrison’s 
“I  understand  it’s  a  boy”  explaining  Mr. 
Armsteads’  absence — and  the  report  was 
presented  with  collateral  discussion  by  S. 
M.  Williams,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  a  fellow  com¬ 
mittee  member. 

In  a  sentence,  the  committee’s  finding 
is  that  shop  teehnique  ean  be  learned  in  a 
year  of  daily  work,  but  tliat  the  eultural 
background  needed  by  the  joumalist  in 
the  complexities  of  modern  life  require  a 
solid  academic  base  for  post-graduate 
years  of  specialized  journalistic  study, 
in  general,  journalism  graduates  have  no 
advantage  over  the  run-of-office  news¬ 
paper  man,  the  committee  finds. 

Mr.  .Armstead’s  report  and  subsequent 
discussion  follow : 

A  year  ago  this  committee  was  author¬ 
ized  to  propose  to  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
that  it  undertake  a  study  of  the  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  classification  of  such 
teaching  efforts,  according  to  merit. 

Your  committee  found  that  this  subject 
had  been  taken  up  with  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  long  before  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  passed  its 
resolution  at  the  last  annual  convention. 
Certain  schools  have  been  urging  this  upon 
the  executives  of  the  Foundation  for 
quite  some  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  classification  would  clear  the  edu¬ 
cational  atmosphere.  Those  who  have 
made  any  study  of  the  teaching  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are  well  aware  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  uniform  about  it,  that  it  is  a  youthful 
effort,  as  educational  movements  go,  and 
so  without  well  tried  standards  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  A  classification  will  come,  but 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  informs  your 
committee  that  there  is  an  equal  need  of 


any  newspaper  to  buy  any  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  from  any  government  source. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  proi)er  when 
extra  copies  are  made  for  commercial 
use  or  for  private  persons,  that  charges 
for  extra  copies  might  be  made,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  even  to  argue  that  jioint 
because  I  think  the  function  of  the 
government  is  to  make  available  its  in¬ 
formation  without  charge  because  it  is 
a  short  step  from  the  purchase  of  author¬ 
ized  information  to  the  purchase  of  un¬ 
authorized  information,  and  we  all  know 
how  reprehensible  it  would  be  for  the 
press  to  be  in  a  position  of  buying 
information  that!  was  unauthorized. 

This  relationship  between  the  bar  and 
the  press  may  become  of  greater  and 
greater  importance  as  we  in  this  Society 
take  it  up.  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing 
that  there  is  a  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  with  which  we  can 
work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for 
us  at  another  time  perhaps  to  appoint 
a  standing  committee  of  our  own  to 
cooperate  with  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

We  should  organize  in  whatever  way 
we  can  to  bring  to  the  attention  respect¬ 
fully  of  the  courts  the  very  wrong  prac¬ 
tice  now  in  existence,  and  I  think  if  any 
of  you  in  the  future  are  interested  in  any 
of  the  information  we  have  gathered 
during  the  period  of  the  last  seven 
months  that  we  have  been  making  this 
survey  of  the  situation  in  the  various 
state  courts,  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
specific  information  on  any  of  the  states 
I  have  mentioned  or  on  any  of  the  states 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  because  in 
some  instances  the  chief  justices  have  of 
their  own  initiative  changed  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it  and 
it  may  be  helpful  to  vou  in  a  better 
understanding  of  judicial  decisions. 


a  classification  of  the  schools  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  finds  both  suffering  from  imnui 
turity.  As  yet,  so  the  officers  of  the 
Foundation  say,  they  have  not  found  their 
program  sufficiently  clear  to  undertake 
the  necessary  additional  studies  to  permit 
these  classifications.  Moreover,  the  proj¬ 
ects  which  the  Foundation  already  has 
in  hand,  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  upon  other  undertakings 
for  a  year  or  two.  We  are  informed, 
however,  that  whenever  any  other  studies 
are  to  be  undertaken,  the  suggestion  of 
this  Society  will  be  considered  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Foundation. 

Two  years  ago  Tom  Wallace  of  the 
Louisz'ille  Times  in  our  convention  de¬ 
clared  himself  in  sympathy  with  Henr> 
Watterson’s  oft-repeated  observation  that 
the  calling  needs  more  journalists  and 
fewer  newspaper  men ;  more  practitioners 
blessed  with  good  cultural  equipment, 
fewer  men  who  reach  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  without  adequate  equiprnent. 
Mr.  Wallace  went  on  to  give  Bill  Xye’s 
suggestion  that  for  proper  preparation  to 
liecome  an  editor  a  course  of  study  taking 
97  years  is  essential,  and  should  be  topped 
off  with  three  years  of  foreign  travel. 
Mr.  Wallace  found  these  ideas  much  to 
the  point,  and  your  committee  believes 
them  much  to  the  point  now. 

After  comparing  experiences  and  ideas 
your  committee  is  entirely  of  the  opinion 
that  journalism,  because  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  thrust  ui»n  it,  is  under  grave  obli¬ 
gation  to  put  its  cultural  level  high.  The 
very  nature  of  our  profession  calls  for 
leadership  in  public  affairs,  in  all  societal 
relationships ;  we  are  forced  to  be  critics 
of  education,  of  literature  and  the  arts,  of 
morals,  of  business,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate. 

Your  committee  finds  that  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  among  editors, 
when  consideration  of  departments  ot 
journalism  is  brought  up.  One  school 
wishes  the  departments  of  journalism  to 
stop  turning  out  budding  columnists, 
would-be  dramatic  critics  and  book-re¬ 
viewers,  young  men  who  wish  to  start  as 
(Continued  on  page  148) 
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EDITOR  AND  N.  B.  C.  CHIEF  DISCUSS  RADIO 

Paul  Williams  Sees  Broadcasting  as  Potential  Advertising  Rival  and  Finds  Radio  Industry  Hampering 
Press  Communications — Aylesworth  Holds  Radio  Is  Colleague,  Not  Rival  of  Newspaper 


Ax  impromptu  debate  on  radio  as  a 
news  and  advertising  competitor  of 
the  daily  newspaper  was  held  between 
Paul  Williams,  editor  of  the  Utica 
(X.  Y.)  Press,  and  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Comany,  before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Piditors,  on  Friday. 

Mr.  Williams,  admittedly  not  a  radio 
'  fan,  cited  the  tremendous  growth  of 
sponsored  advertising,  contrasted  with  a 
simultaneous  shrinkage  in  newspaper 
linage,  as  a  reason  for  believing  the  radio 
a  potential  rival  of  tlie  press  in  com¬ 
merce.  As  a  news  competitor,  he  found 
it  less  dangerous  at  present,  though  with 
television  in  prospect,  a  possible  future 
menace  there,  too.  He  pointed  out  the 
increasing  efficiency  of  broadcasting, 
both  as  a  direct  and  indirect  sales  chan¬ 
nel,  mentioning  the  tremendous  public 
interest  in  improved  facilities  for  an 
Iowa  station  which  is  used  primarily  for 
promotion  of  a  seed  house. 

Radio  as  a  means  of  news  communi¬ 
cation  between  newspapers  has  been  ham¬ 
strung,  he  said,  by  the  inequitable  terms 
forced  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  upon  an  intended  mutual  organi¬ 
zation  of  new.spapers  for  transmission 
of  news  by  radio. 

Mr.  Aylesworth,  in  an  informad  chatty 
address,  declared  that  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  did  not  aim  to 
become  a  competitor  in  the  purveying  of 
news,  that  its  broadcasting  of  news 
events  did  not  disturb  the  sales  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  newspaper..  In  advertising, 
he  said,  his  C(jmpany  had  the  fixed 
policy  of  encouraging  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  its  program  sponsors,  and  of 
discouraging  the  idea  that  the  sponsors 
would  get  free  newspaper  publicity.  He 
cited  the  radio  industry’s  tremendous 
growth,  giving  it  fourth  place  in  volume 
of  newspaper  advertising,  with  a  total 
last  year  of  $16,000,000..  His  address 
appears  below  and  Mr.  Williams’  talk 
follows : 

In  order  to  have  same  conception  of 
what  we  are  discussing  it  should  be 
stated  that  I  am  talking  about  radio 
from  two  points  of  view.  One  is  the 
use  of  radio  as  a  means  for  transmission 
of  messages.  Under  that  meaning  of 
the  word  radio  or  wireless  communica¬ 
tion  presents  itself  as  a  device  which  may 
be  adaptable  for  newspaper  purposes  in 
the  conduct  of  their  own  business.  The 
second  use  of  the  word  radio  is  to  cover 
generally  the  provisions  and  distribution 
of  programs  of  various  kinds.  This  ex¬ 
presses  the  public  conception  of  radio. 

Now  when  you  consider  broadcasting 
as  offering  material  which  may  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  entertainment,  information, 
instructions  or  advice,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  must  immediately  admit  that  in 
this  field  the  radio  is  essentially  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  newspapers.  My  friend,  Mr. 
.Atwood  of  the  Gannett  papers,  whose 
opinion  I  value  highly,  says  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  he  thinks  radio  should  be  made 
a  “handmaiden  rather  than  a  com¬ 
petitor.”  Being  unfamiliar  with  hand¬ 
maidens  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  he 
m^s  by  that  statement,  but  presum- 
he  thinks  radio  should  be  an  ally  of 
jhe  press.  I  am  willing  to  think  so,  too, 
"V*  on  the  record  there  is  not  much 
'isible  to  the  naked  eye  leading  to  such 
a  conclusion.  What  television  may  do 
in  that  direction  remains  to  be  seen. 

_^is  notion  of  mine  is  nothing  new. 
ihree  years  ago  I  ventured  to  tell  the 
tK  State  publishers  that  I  though 

0’^  were  making  a  great  mistake  in 
neing  so  generous  to  radio.  They  listened 
politely  and  that  was  that.  Hut  I  can  be 
wgiven  if  I  smiled  at  the  cries  of  grief 
^  angui^  which  rent  the  air  after  the 
Presidential  campaign,  when  the 
WWishers  found  that  radio  had  gotten 
me  money  from  the  national'  committees 


and  the  newspapers  had  gotten  the  froth 
of  a  boiled  egg,  with  the  high  privilege 
thrown  in  of  being  permitted  to  publish 
all  the  candidates’  speeches — after  broad¬ 
casting — and  of  announcing  the  hook¬ 
ups  for  the  next  speeches,  before  broad¬ 
casting. 

Now  so  far  as  the  effects  of  news 
broadcasting  arc  concerned,  1  am  unable 
to  present  any  definite  conclusions.  I 
have  refrained  from  questionnairing  my 
editorial  brethren  on  this  subject  because 
I  know  what  you  think  about  those 
things.  I  have  tried  to  get  some  informa¬ 
tion  for  you,  how'ever.  According  to  the 
radio  ballyhoo,  Floyd  Gibbons  is  the 
highest  aid  man  on  the  air  now.  He  is 
primarily  a  newsaper  man,  I  believe  we 
will  all  agree.  He  is  working  for  the 
Literary  Digest,  which  you  also  are  being 
graciously  permitted  to  praes  agent  in 
your  columns  quite  regularly  these  days. 
The  Literary  Digest  informs  me  that  it 
does  not  know  the  effects  of  Gibbons’ 
broadcasting  because  he  has  been  on  the 
air  such  a  short  time. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  view 
is  similar,  although  its  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  reports  inquiries  from  readers  about 
programs  and  statements  by  news¬ 
dealers  of  readers  attracted  by  broad¬ 
casting.  They  state  that  their  final 
opinion  will  be  based  “on  specific,  tangible 
circulation  terms,  rather  than  on  its  pos¬ 
sible  prestige  or  indirect  advertising 
value,”  which  seems  worth  mentioning 
here  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  view 
generally  held  of  radio  advertising  that 
it  is  chiefly  a  good  will  builder. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  is 
another  of  the  Metropolitan  papers  to 
have  undertaken  broadcasting  seriously, 
likewise  reports  too  short  an  experience 
to  have  an  opinion  worth  stating. 


I  have  heard  a  good  many  newspaper 
men  say  they  think  broadcasting  |af 
stories  helps  sales.  I  have  heard  others 
dispute  that..  I  don’t  know  the  answer 
or  where  to  'find  it.  This  much  I  do 
know.  Every  newspaper  man  who  was 
trained  to  believe  that  news  sells  a  paper 
must  find  it  hard  to  make  himself  think 
that  ffiis  readers  get  the  same  kick  out 
of  a  banner  head  over  a  story  they  have 
heard  bawled  out  of  the  loud  speaker 
that  would  follow  their  seeing  it 'in  head¬ 
lines  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 

But  it  is  not  with  radio  as  a  dis¬ 
tributor  of  news  that  I  think  the  papers 
are  chiefly  concerned  at  present.  If 
that  is  destined  to  be  the  best  way  to 
distribute  information,  all  our  objections 
will  not  stop  it  and  should  not.  In  this 
connection  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
month’s  demonstrations  of  two-way 
television,  with  considerable  success. 
There  are  good  technicians  who  believe 
the  day  is  not  remote  when  a  man  will 
be  able  to  remain  at  home  and  see  any 
important  event  as  well  as  listen  to  it. 
When  that  happy  day  comes,  we  will  be 
left  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
printing  automobile,  radio  and  movie 
publicity,  births,  deaths  and  short  ads. 

So  far  as  information  and  advice  are 
concerned,  I  think  there  the  newspapers 
also  have  little  to  fear  from  radio.  Pre¬ 
cise  information  of  any  importance  is 
best  conveyed  in  print.  You  don’t  want 
contracts,  orders,  specifications  or  any 
other  significant  statements  left  to  some¬ 
body’s  say-so.  I'or  that  reason,  there 
will  be  a  large  publication  field  for  im¬ 
portant  fact-information  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  doctors  arc  willing  to  give 
their  prescriptions  verbally — which  I 
think  is  a  long  time  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  advice  is  concerned — who 


RADIO  INDUSTRY’S  REVELATIONS  TO  PRESS 
AND  PUBLIC  ARE  SOUND--AYLESWORTH 


The  address  of  M.  H.  Aylesworth, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  follows; 

Radio  broadcasting  in  the  United 
States  is  economically  sound.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  used  to  argue  with  my  dear  old 
cousin,  Melville  Stone,  the  year  before 
his  death,  as  we  sat  in  the  Lotus  Club, 
when  he  would  pound  the  table  with  all 
the  vigor  he  had  to  the  last  and  say, 
“Aylesworth,  radio  is  not  economically 
sound  in  this  country.” 

What  he  meant  was  that  people  didn’t 
pay  for  it,  and  nothing  is  sound  that 
people  don’t  pay  for.  I  took  issue  with 
him. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the 
radio  industry  has  an  obligation  when  it 
sells  a  radio  set  to  bring  something  out 
of  it.  It  was  my  job  to  find  a  way  to 
get  the  best  we  could  give  to  the  listeners 
of  this  country  through  the  source  of 
revenue  which  was  legitimate,  and  I  natu¬ 
rally  turned  to  that  older  field  of  com¬ 
munication,  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  followed  the  very  path  you 
have  created  in  your  advertising  field. 

Some  have  said  that  newsi»pers  are 
competitors  of  radio  in  advertising.  As 
far  as  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  is  concerned,  and  I  presume  we 
carry  more  sponsored  programs  than  the 
other  companies  of  the  country,  we  have 
not  one  sponsor  that  has  reduced  his  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  in  newspapers, 
but  I  can  easily  account  for  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  increase  in  advertising  because 
of  radio. 

Some  of  you  men  who  have  gazed 
through  the  pages  of  your  papers  and 
have  seen  the  vast  radio  advertising 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  last  few 
years,  must  have  realized  why  the  radio 


advertiser  advertises.  He  advertises  be¬ 
cause  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  the  radio  stations.  Otherwise  he 
could  not  advertise. 

Last  year  the  radio  advertisers — I  speak 
now  of  the  manufacturers — spent  $16,- 
000,000  for  national  advertising  in  the 
newspapers,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  local 
dealer  spent  $16,000,000  more  in  the  local 
newspapers  for  local  advertising. 

Radio  advertising — and  I  speak  only 
of  that  in  the  newspapers,  and  by  radio 
manufacturer.s — has  within  the  last  year 
become  fourth  in  national  advertising. 
Automobile,  first ;  tobacco,  second ;  and 
foods,  third.  So,  this  young  industry  in 
ten  years,  with  an  investment  already 
of  $3,000,000,000,  or  $300,000,000  a  year 
for  the  average,  last  year  $800,000,000, 
and  this  year  $1,000,000,000,  is  something 
we  must  consider  seriously. 

The  famous  statistician,  E>r.  Starch, 
who  made  an  independent  survey  for 
us  through  some  27  states,  going  to  the 
doors  of  the  various  homes  with  his 
questionnaire  or  census,  if  you  please, 
found  certain  things  out,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  was  this :  That  there 
are  today  about  14,500,000  radio  sets  in 
this  country ;  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
people  listen  more  than  214  hours  a 
day ;  that  the  average  of  4  people  listen 
to  a  radio  set  during  that  period.  Well 
now,  gentlemen,  if  40,000,000  Americans 
spend  two  hours  and  a  half  a  day  listen¬ 
ing  to  radio,  it  must  mean  something. 

If  I  may  speak  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  pecause  I  do  not  represent 
officially  the  radio  industry,  we  are  only 
three  years  old,  we  own  two  stations, 
and  our  whole  cooperative  venture  is 
without  contract  with  everyone  of  the 


rares?  We  have  already  been  repeatedly 
informed  that  the  editorial  page  doesn’t 
amount  to  much  anyhow,  so  we  are  just 
hanging  on.  I  notice,  however,  that  a 
considerable  numlier  of  my  radio 
friends  spin  the  dial  when  the  speaker 
gets  a  little  _  heavy.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  too  much  advice  in  the 
world  anyhow.  Dr.  Cadman  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding.  So  I  have  no 
apprehensions  about  radio’s  intrusion 
there. 

That  brings  us  to  the  entertainment 
aspect  of  the  matter.  When  I  have 
sjxiken  about  this  subject  with  advocates 
of  radio’s  importance  to  mankind — who, 
incidentally,  send  us  more  publicity  than 
any  other  two  groups  of  our  willing 
helpers — I  have  been  told  tlKit  I  didn't 
know  wliat  I  was  talking  about ;  that 
radio  is  a  marvelous  educational  force; 
that  it  deserves  the  must  cordial  sup¬ 
port  from  the  press  and  so  on.  When  I 
have  ventured  to  retort  that  radio  looked 
to  me  about  as  commercial  as  a  movie, 

I  have  been  told  I  am  prejudiced.  I 
have  already  admitted  that  I  may  be, 
but  I  call  to  witness  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  .America,  which  surely  is  not  thus 
prejudiced.  Its  annual  report  for  1929, 
published  March  31,  on  page  nine  lists 
under  the  heading,  “In  the  .Amusement 
Field”  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  along  with  R.  C.  A.  Photo¬ 
phone,  Inc.,  whch  makes  equipment  for 
sound  movies,  and  Radio-Keith 
Orpheum,  which  provides  the  places 
for  them  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

The  Radio  Corporation,  which  had 
and  income  of  $182, 000,000  last  year, 
therefore,  apparently  regards  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Broadcasting  Company  as  a  pur¬ 
veyor  of  amusement  or  entertainment. 
The  National  Broadcasting  Company 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  commercial 
undertaking.  I  am  most  certainly  not 
offering  any  criticism  of  its  right  to 
exist  or  the  legitimacy  of  its  function. 

I  do  say  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
that  the  newspapers  ought  to  boost  it  or 
cater  to  it,  any  more  than  any  other 
form  of  commercial  entertainment. 

The  company’s  report  states  that  dur¬ 
ing  1929  it  luindlcd  more  than  a  million 
pieces  of  fan  mail.  Its  gross  income 
was  $15,000,000.  Its  clients  increased 
from  96  in  1928  to  199  last  year.  In 
this  connection  you  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  just  issued  a  leaflet 
saying  advertising  space  in  leading  news¬ 
papers  decreased  8  per  cent  in  February 
over  a  year  ago.  It  continues :  “Adver¬ 
tising  over  the  radio  showed  a  remark¬ 
able  increase,  March  being  estimated  at 
40  per  cent  over  a  year  ago.”  Trade 
paper  figures  make  the  newspaper  linage 
look  worse  than  the  national  chamber 
does. 

Not  being  an  expert  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain  how  much  money  goes  into  the 
mike  annually,  but  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  has  some  suggestive 
figures  for  1927.  It  states  that  97  broad¬ 
casters  out  of  some  600  operating  that 
year,  grossed  $73,000,000  income.  About 

II  per  cent  of  this  was  figured  as  profit. 
Informed  opinion  is  that  1928  and  1929 
showed  larger  gross  and  larger  profit. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  survey  of  broadcasting  shows  an 
expenditure  by  national  advertisers  five 
times  larger  in  January,  1929,  than  in 
January,  1927.  All  of  which  is  submit¬ 
ted  as  indicative  rather  than  conclusive. 

I  think  the  publishers  have  come  re¬ 
luctantly  to  admit  that  they  had  some 
baby  left  on  their  doorstep  when  they 
took  radio  into  the  family.  While  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  lot  of  bunk  about  the  sell¬ 
ing  power  of  radio  advertising,  I  believe 
a  technique  is  being  developed  which  will 
make  it  increasingly  effective.  There 
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are  no  sour  grapes  in  this  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  for  although  we  have  had 
the  competition  of  a  commercial  sUtion, 
our  advertising  manager  tells  me  he  has 
lost  but  one  account  to  it. 

The  situation  is  mixed.  I  was  in  a 
party  of  12  the  other  night  talking  about 
Amos  ’n  Andy.  Two  of  the  12  knew 
that  Pepsodent  pays  them.  I  asked  the 
Pepsodent  people  for  a  statement  of  their 
sales  experience,  since  these  characters 
are  presumably  headliners,  and  they  re¬ 
plied  that  "although  indications  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  advertising  re¬ 
sults  will  be  satisfactory  from  a  sales 
standpoint,  we  do  not  as  yet  have  detailed 
analysis  and  figures  available  f/pm 
which  we  can  draw  an  accurate  decision 
as  to  the  exact  percentage  of  sales  in¬ 
crease  which  can  be  traced  to  this 
publicity.’’ 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  says:  “We  have 
had  considerable  favorable  comment  on 
our  programs”  which  feature  Rudy 
\'’allee.  They  recently  gave  away  40,000 
pictures  of  Rudy  after  an  announcement 
by  radio  that  these  were  available,  but 
did  not  state  how  many  cakes  of  yeast 
have  to  be  sold  to  pay  for  pictures, 
postage,  etc.  It  is  go^will — but  for 
them  or  for  Rudy? 

While  it  is  generally  believed  that  di¬ 
rect  selling  is  hardly  feasible  by  radio, 
I  venture  to  say  that  a  technique  may  be 
developed  working  in  that  direction.  The 
April  number  of  the  Nation’s  Business 
has  an  article,  about  Henry  Field,  Shen¬ 
andoah,  Iowa,  who  operates  KFNF.  He 
has  increased  his  seed  business  from 
$700,000  to  $3,0(X),000  annually  selling 
direct,  over  the  air.  When  he  wanted  "a 
better  wave  length  his  listeners  sent  the 
Radio  Commission  more  than  a  million 
letters.  When  the  station  was  two  years 
old  he  got  226,000  congratulatory  tele¬ 
grams.  Ponder  that  awhile  and  then  tell 
me  w'hether  you  think  radio  is  a  possible 
competitor  of  the  newspapers. 

I  say  that  to  this  audience  because 
radio  programs  and  so  forth  enter  the 
newspapers  chiefly  through  the  columns 
you  control. 

I  have  made  it  sufficiently  clear,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  radio  as  a  commercial  enter¬ 
tainment  enterprise  and  an  advertising 
medium  deserves  little  assistance  from 
the  newspapers. 

Now  for  its  value  as  an  educational 
agency.  Walter  Damrosch’s  work  ap¬ 
parently  is  the  outstanding  feature  of 
this  activity.  The  report  of  Dr.  Edwin 
A.  Alderman  to  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  indicates,  I  believe,  that 
the  educational  committee  thinks  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  about  it  but  is 
not  sure  what.  The  report  of  the  advis¬ 
ory  committee  createid  by  Secretary 
Wilbur,  published  in  preliminary  form 
in  March,  says  substantially  that  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  and  educational 
broadcasting  do  not  mix. 

While  I  do  not  decry  the  marvelous 
influence  radio  may  have  in  knitting  to¬ 
gether  the  people  of  this  nation  and 
possibly  of  the  world,  as  suggested  by 
President  Aylesworth,  and  while  it  is 
certainly  true  that  much  information  and 
educational  material  goes  on  the  air,  its 
proportion  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  bulk  of  material  broadcast. 
Radio  probably  will  never  be  a  great 
educational  factor  so  long  as  it  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  commercial  broadcasting. 

In  this  connection  I  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  report  of  the  special  commission 
which  investigated  broadcasting  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  recommended 
to  the  present  Parliament  that  “Broad¬ 
casting  should  be  placed  on  a  basis  of 
public  service  and  that  the  stations  pro¬ 
viding  a  service  of  this  kind  should  be 
own^  and  operated  by  one  national 
company  (which  would  have  the  status 
of  a  public  utility)  .  .  .  that  expenses 
should  be  covered  by  license  fees  from 
receiving  sets,  rental  of  time  for  j^o- 
grams  employing  indirect  advertising 
only,  and  a  subsidy  from  the  Dominion 
government  .  .  .  that  time  should  be 
made  available  for  indirect  advertising; 
that  no  direct  advertising  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  ;  that  specified  time  should  be  made 


available  for  educational  work  .  .  .  that 
competent  and  cultured  announcers  only 
should  be  employed.” 

That  report  was  based  upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  broadcasting  in  25  countries,  in 
most  of  which  broadcasting  is  sub¬ 
stantially  monopolized  under  working 
arrangements  with  the  state  with  license 
fees  collected  from  listeners.  Here  we 
have  permitted  private  initiative  such 
freedom  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
public  enjoyment  of  radio’s  possibilities. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  more  detailed 
discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  situation, 
but  I  return  briefly  to  the  other  point 
in  which  radio  concerns  newspapers, 
namely,  as  a  means  of  communication  for 
their  own  use,  the  record  there  is  not 
encouraging  to  us.  The  situation  is 
involved  in  such  technicalities,  legal  and 
otherwise,  that  I  am  unable  to  report 
it  intelligently  or  at  length.  I  can  refer 
you,  however,  to  the  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
which  revealed  among  other  things  the 
possible  existence  of  a  radio  “trust”  with 
a  capitalization  close  to  five  billion 
dollars. 

That  is  the  group  with  which  the 
newspapers  have  to  deal  in  endeaving  to 
establish  broadcasting  of  news  for  their 
own  use.  You  have  doubtless  read  of  the 
proceedings  in  which  Press  Wireless, 
Inc.,  is  involved.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Neivs,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Among 
other  things,  they  tried  to  buy  equipment 
from  the  Radio  Corporation  to  use  in 
handling  news  dispatches.  A  contract' 
was  negotiated  but  not  completed,  as  I 
understand  it,  which  provided  that  Press 
Wireless  could  not  buy  equipment  but 
must  lease  it ;  that  its  communications 
must  be  within  the  continental  United 
States  only,  so  as  to  avoid  competition 
with  the  Radio  Corporation  overseas ; 
that  Press  Wireless  must  pay  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company’s  price  for  the 
apparatus  plus  45  per  cent  profit  to  the 
Radio  Corporation;  pay  five  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts  as  royalty ;  must 
charge  its  clients  “With  a  view  to  earn¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  profit  and  not  as  a 
mutual  company;  must  allow  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  to  inspect  its  apparatus  and 
accounts  at  will ;  must  surrender  without 
reserve  all  its  patents  present  or  future.” 
If  that  is  a  particularly  friendly  or  fav¬ 
orable  proposal  to  the  newspapers,  I 
should  hate  to  be  on  the  short  end  of 
what  the  Radio  Corporation  considers  a 
really  close  bargain. 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON :  We 
have  a  little  time  here,  gentlemen,  and  I 
wish  we  might  devote  it'  to  a  discussion 
of  this  intensely  timely  and  interesting 
question  of  radio.  I  should  like  to  take 
the  liberty  of  expressing  the  evolution 
of  my  own  small  opinion  in  that  matter, 
which  has  been  changed  materially  by  the 
fact  that  our  organization  during  the 
last  two  years  has  operated  a  creditable 
thousand-watt  station. 

Before  we  went  into  the  radio  business 
as  a  corollary  to  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business,  I  had  what  was  the  typical 
provincial  editorial  attitude  toward  the 
mention  of  an  advertising  name  in  my 
radio  column.  I  was  overzealous  in  the 
deletion  of  such  names  as  the  Eveready 
Hour,  and  referred  to  them  as  “Dance 
Music”  or  “Orchestra.”  with  the  result 
that  the  radio  fans  told  me  that  my  radio 
column  wasn’t  giving  any  information, 
though  I  carried  a  complete  log  of 
stations. 

Well,  now,  that  attitude  was  tempered 
when  we  became  a  member  of  the  N.  B. 
C.  chain  and  became  eager  to  get'  the 
advertising  that  was  represented  by  the 
N.  B.  C.  hookups. 

We  are  identifying  our  own  local  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  extent  that  the  people  in 
the  territory  know  what  they  are  getting, 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  making  rapid 
progress. 

()ur  radio  advertising  is  growing,  our 
radio  station  income  is  developing  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  wl«t 
was  a  definite  and  a  very  material 
monthly  loss  on  radio  will  be  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 


As  far  as  good  will  is  concerned  and 
as  far  as  the  prestige  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company  is  concerned  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  I  feel  sure  that  our 
situation  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
our  effort  to  develop  a  public  service  to 
this  radio  station.  Of  course,  I  cannot 
speak  for  our  publisher  entirely,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  anyone  who  wanted  to 
deprive  us  of  WKY  today  would  have 
to  spend  a  very  cwisiderable  amount  of 
money. 

W'e  have  the  further  thought — which 
we  had  when  we  took  on  this  very  large 
investment  and  very  great  expense, 
namely,  that  televisicm  was  just  around 
the  corner.  It  may  be  a  year,  it  may  be 
two  years,  but  it  has  been  our  attitude, 
gentlemen,  that  when  the  radio  can  be 
put  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  an  audience 
which  we  think  is  500,000  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  produce  a  moving  picture 
of  an  event,  with  a  ringside  broadcast 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  it  is  too  closely 
associated  with  the  dissemination  of  spot 
news  to  be  in  the  hands  of  anyone  other 
than  the  leading  newspaper  organization 
of  that  State. 

RADIO  IS  SOUND.  SAYS 
AYLESWORTH 
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seventy-five  stations  we  serve.  Twenty 
of  them  are  owned  by  newspapers.  Let 
me  say  there  that  we  have  never  had  a 
program  refused  on  any  station  owned 
by  a  newspaper  on  our  system,  because 
they  thought  it  would  lessen  circulation. 
I  know  that  some  of  you  may  wonder 
about  the  future  of  news  on  the  radio. 
The  ideal  news  feature  of  radio  is  a 
sporting  event,  planned  way  ahecid,  with 
announcers  sent  to  the  field  of  action, 
a  play  by  play  description.  The  an¬ 
nouncer  has  no  time  to  editorialize.  He 
talks,  sometimes  he  even  loses  the  ball, 
but  he  talks  on  and  on,  as  he  sees  it. 
Does  that  mean  that  I  am  going  to  read 
the  newspaper  the  next  morning  and 
find  out  what  the  expert  thinks  about  it? 
It  never  did  when  I  went  to  college  and 
saw  the  football  game.  I  always  read 
the  newspaper  the  next  morning  with 
more  interest.  People  always  will. 

I  remember  Tex  Rickard  used  to  argue 
with  me  by  the  hour  that  broadcasting 
stopped  the  attendance  at  the  fights.  He 
changed  his  mind  the  night  we  broadcast 
the  Dempsey-Tunney  fight,  with  many 
weeks  of  advance  notice,  because  it  was 
the  greatest  attendance  that  a  fight  ever 
had  and  probably  the  greatest  it  ever 
will  have,  unless  we  develop  some  new 
heavyweights. 

One  of  the  problems  that  you  have 
discussed  no  doubt  and  have  wondered 
about  is  the  printing  of  radio  programs. 
I  venture  to  state  that  a  good  many  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  newspapers  have 
said  to  editors,  “This  is  advertising,  it 
isn’t  news.  It  is  taking  revenue  away 
from  the  i»per.”  I  know  that  you  don’t 
care  anything  about  that,  that  isn’t  your 
job.  but  you  have  to  listen,  we  all  do, 
to  things  of  that  sort,  and  reason. 

I  should  like  to  have  you  consider  for 
a  minute  that  at  least  90  per  cent  of 
your  readers  own  radio  sets,  and  that 
90  per  cent  of  your  readers  are  listening 
to  radio,  and  we  know  from  surveys 
actually  made,  which  I  can  furnish  in 
writing,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
turn  to  the  radio  page  for  the  programs. 

Well,  of  course,  the  whole  answer  is 
radio  programs  are  news.  That  is  why 
newspapers  print  radio  programs. 

Over  in  Great  Britain,  the  government 
owns  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  newspapers  took  no  interest 
in  radio,  they  take  very  little  yet;  they 
probably  never  will.  And  what  has  hap¬ 
pened?  A  couplt  of  million  radio  sets 
in  Great  Britain,  no  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  radio  sets,  W  per  cent  ear 
’phones,  because  there  are  about  sixteen 
different  kinds  of  voltages  and  phases 
and  electricity  even  in  the  same  building, 
and  no  manufacturer  can  build  in 
quantity. 


And  what  does  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation  do-  It  publishes  three 
different  magazines.  It  took  all  of  the 
radio  advertising  that  was  there,  printed 
its  own  news  and  programs,  and  makes 
about  a  milhon  dollars  a  year  out  of  it. 

And  how  wise  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  were,  not  through  fear,  not  with 
their  heads  in  the  ground  like  ostriches, 
to  pick  up  this  new,  great  instrument,  I 
think  of  great  public  service,  lift  it  up, 
give  it  attention,  work  with  it,  and  the 
result  has  been  in  my  opinion  something 
very  wonderful. 

You  say,  “Too  much  advertising.” 
Surely!  We  are  young.  So  have  you  too 
much  advertising  perhaps  in  your  news¬ 
papers,  but  you  have  found  the  way  to 
carry  your  news  and  your  editorials  and 
at  the  same  time  your  advertising  with¬ 
out  one  interfering  with  the  other,  and 
we  are,  too,  for  we  carry  but  a  minute 
announcement  with  a  half  hour  of  music. 

Don’t  expect  so  much  yet'  from  your 
local  stations.  They  are  trying  to  get 
along.  They  will  holler  drugs  or  shoes 
or  anything,  but  they  will  die  out.  There 
are  only  about  150  stations  people  listen 
to  in  this  country,  and  they  are  on  the 
chains.  The  others  will  fade  away,  they 
won’t  be  with  us,  and  as  they  leave,  our 
responsibility  becomes  greater,  to  furnish 
a  greater  service  to  the  country,  to 
furnish  type  of  advertising,  truthful,  as 
you  have  always  taken,  to  follow  your 
pathway ;  not  to  annoy  people  with  too 
much  of  it  but  to  carry  on  just  as  the 
older  communications  have  carried  on  in 
print,  with  newsy,  intelligent  advertising. 

I  think,  gentlemen — I  don’t  know  what 
some  of  you  editors  may  think;  I  know 
you  won’t  agree  with  me,  some  of  you, 
Iierhaps — that  the  newspaper  today  with¬ 
out  advertising  would  be  less  interesting, 
that  with  the  modern  development  of 
newsy,  brief,  truthful  advertising,  you 
have  a  better  newspaper.  And  we  have 
a  better  radio  with  the  competition 
between  sponsors,  each  one  trying  to  pre¬ 
sent'  a  better  program. 

A.  E.  McCollough,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer; 
How  do  you  radio  broadcasters  feel 
about  the  radio  program?  We  carry  an 
elaborate  program,  but  we  do  not  carry 
the  advertiser’s  name,  we  delete  it. 

Mr.  Aylesworth:  I  am  glad  you 
asked  me  the  question.  I  will  tell 
you  why  I  believe  you  should  carry  the 
advertiser’s  name.  Let  me  take  an  ex¬ 
ample  without  advertising  him  for  the 
minute — if  we  attempted,  for  instance,  to 
send  you  the  Palmolive  Hour,  that  is 
news.  By  the  way,  the  only  program 
news  we  send  is  on  re(|uest  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  you  probably  know.  If  we 
sent  you  the  Palmolive  Soap  Hour  and 
ask  you  to  print  it  in  the  radio  program 
of  the  newspaper,  I  wouldn’t  print  it,  but 
if  we  send  you  the  Palmolive  Hour,  I 
would  print  it  because  it  is  news.  There 
is  a  distinction  to  the  Palmolive  Hour 
upon  the  air  which  perhaps  is  unequaled 
by  any  other  hour.  People  forget  what 
night  it  is,  they  don’t  remember.  They 
see  it  in  the  newspaper,  check  it,  and 
listen  to  it.  But  it  wouldn’t  mean  any¬ 
thing  particular  to  them,  if  you  gave  a 
few  singers  or  said  just  “Orchestra." 

Let  me  say  this  to  you  gentlemen,  any 
of  you  who  are  trying  to  evade  giving 
what  you  may  think  is  advertising,  and 
which  I  think  is  news,  by  saying  “Dance” 
or  “Music”  or  something  else,  for  Gods 
sake  cut  out  your  radio  programs,  for 
they  are  valueless  in  my  opinion. 

If  somebody  sends  along  this  kind  of 
an  announcement,  “Regal  Shoe  Hour  at 
nine  o’clock,”  of  course  you  would  turn 
it  down.  No  editor  would  take  it.  But 
the  Regal  Hour  is  a  symbol,  it  is  an 
identity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  do  a  wrong 
thing  as  editors  when  you  give  an  iden¬ 
tity  to  a  program  because  it  carries  the 
name  of  the  sponsor.  You  might  just  m 
well  cut  out  all  your  baseball  news, 
building  up  your  prize  fights.  It  is 
propaganda,  and  you  gentlemen  all  kno 
it. 


Editor 
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HUTCHINS  SUGGESTS  ENDOWED  PRESS 

Newspapers  Would  Benefit  by  Method  Which  Has  Raised  Standard  of  Public  Universities,  Chicasfo 
President  Believes — Sees  Journalism  as  Principal  Means  of  Educating  General  Population 


SAUCE  for  the  heavy  diet  of  le^istn 
served  the  editors  by  a  succession  of 
speakers  came  in  the  form  of  not  ^ 
gentle  irony  from  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicagfo. 
President  Harrison  referred  to  the  solid 
character  of  the  several  lawyers’  an¬ 
alyses  of  press  relations  with  the  bar, 
and  welcomed  the  relief  of  an  address 
by  a  young  man  whose  topic  was  the 
press  and  location.  Part  of  the  chair¬ 
man’s  relief  was  expressed  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  President  Hutchins  was  “not 
a  lawyer,’’  a  statement  which  the  youth¬ 
ful  educator  corrected  as  soon  as  he 
concluded  his  introductory  remarks.  He 
is,  among  other  things,  a  graduate  of 
a  law  school  and  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  bar,  he  informed  the  editors, 
and  his  name  was  not  Robert  H.  Hutch¬ 
ins,  but  Robert  M.  He  also  alluded 
satirically  to  his  past  experiences  with 
newspaper  men,  who  upon  his  elevation 
to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  emphasized  that  he  was  un¬ 
der  thirty  and  smoked  cigarettes  as 
principal  apparent  qualifications  for  the 
job. 

His  more  formal  remarks  also  car- 
rial  several  biting  allusions  to  the  com¬ 
mercialism  both  of  the  press  and  of 
educational  institutions,  his  solution  of 
the  former  problem  being  a  suggestion 
of  endowed  newspapers  so  located  as  to 
give  the  entire  population  news  and 
comment  presented  without  regard  to  its 
commercial  bearings.  He  was  informed 
by  President  Harrison,  who  extended 
apologies  for  the  introductory  mishaps, 
that  an  endowed  newspaper  was  now  be¬ 
ing  conducted  in  Washington  by  David 
Lawrence,  a  member  of  the  audience, 
and  that  Mr.  Hutchins  himself  was  in 
error  in  weaving  one  blanket  of  news¬ 
paper  shortcomings  and  throwing  it 
over  the  entire  press  body. 

President  Hutchin’s  address  follows : 
The  press  is  related  to  education  in 
two  different  ways;  First  in  its  re¬ 
porting  of  the  activities  of  established 
educational  institutions,  and  second  as 
itself  a  tremendous  educational  force. 
In  the  first  of  these  relations  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  country  have  profited 
by  the  enormous  expansion  of  news¬ 
papers  since  the  war,  which  has  in  turn 
resulted  in  an  unusual  receptivity  on 
your  part  to  material  furnished  you  by 
interested  parties  in  a  form  suitable  for 
immediate  publication.  The  necessitv  of 
filling  the  space  between  the  advertising 
columns  has  greatly  benefited  the  univer¬ 
sities,  who  have  in  most  cases  set  up  pub¬ 
licity  offices  for  the  express  purpose  of 
helping  you  to  meet  this  need.  The 
great  triumph  of  one  of  these  offices 
ocurred  when  a  metropolitan  daily 
printed  one  of  its  stories  tw'ice  in  two 
contiguous  columns  on  the  same  day  in 
exactly  the  same  words  but  with  dif¬ 
ferent  headlines.  The  releases  of  uni¬ 
versity  publicity  offices  are  generally  of 
a  routine  character  and  consist  of  an¬ 
nouncements  of  gifts,  enrollment,  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  plans.  Their  publication 
depends  primarilv  on  the  amounts  in¬ 
volved  (it  now  takes  $1,(X)0,000  or  20,000 
students  to  make  the  front  page)  and  on 
the  dullness  of  the  day.  On  Sundays 
and  Mondays  the  appointment  of  an  in- 
st^tor  in  agriculaural  anatomy  will  re¬ 
ceive  considerable  prominence;  on  lively 
days  the  establishment  of  a  whole 
school  devoted  to  this  important  subject 
will  not  be  mentioned.  And  yet  it  must 
be  said  that  the  attention  given  by  the 
nietropolitan  press  to  educational  events 
IS  increasing,  and  perhaps  increasing  at 
*,  ^’’catcr  rate  than  the  expenditures  of 
the  universities  on  what  is  euphemisti- 
cally  called  public  relations.  These  ex- 
^ditures  are  j'ustified  on  two  grounds: 
hirst,  every  university  needs  money,  few 
diversities  can  pay  for  advertising. 


therefore  to  secure  money  they  must 
secure  free  advertising;  second,  every 
university  is  a  large  community  consist¬ 
ing  primarily  of  young  people. 

Every  such  community  has  in  it  in¬ 
dividuals  who  in  the  course  of  a  year 
may  be  expected  to  fall  afoul  of  the 
law,  commit  matrimony  under  more  or 
less  sensational  conditions,  and  get  kid¬ 


country  from  the  overproduction  of  every 
commodity  except  brains.  From  Ae 
crass  commercialism,  the  narrow  politics, 
the  irreligion  of  contemporary  affairs, 
we  shall  only  pass  on  when  we  have  mus¬ 
tered  the  intelligence  for  the  task.  And 
though  I  hesitate  to  advance  such  an 
heretical  doctrin^  a  college  really  is  a 
place  for  the  training  of  intelligence. 


Henry  B.  RnsseU,  Springefild  (Mass.)  Union;  Zell  Hart  Deming,  Warren 
(O.)  Tribune^hronicle  and  Donald  Sterling,  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
photographed  in  Washington  last  week  where  they  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


napped  or  expelled.  Since  the  univer¬ 
sity  depends  upon  the  public  for  its  sup¬ 
port  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  presented 
to  the  public  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
possible.  To  see  that  this  matter  is 
taken  care  of  is  the  function  of  the 
university’s  public  relations  department. 
And  it  must  be  conceded  that  at  the 
present  moment  this  is  an  important 
function.  You  of  all  people  need  least 
to  be  told  that  if  the  newspapers  were 
left  to  themselves  what  most  of  them 
print  about  educational  establishments 
would  be  lurid  accounts  of  the  antics 
of  undergraduates  and  detailed  intima¬ 
cies  of  the  gridiron  and  the  diamond. 
This,  I  judge,  is  not  because  newspaper 
publishers  cherish  these  items,  or  regard 
them  as  particularly  valuable  or  stimu¬ 
lating:  hut  simply  because  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  in  business  to  sell  something  to 
the  public,  if  possible  at  a  profit,  and 
this  apparently  is  what  the  public  wants. 
The  business  manager  of  a  rather  dis¬ 
reputable  sheet  once  confided  to  me  that 
he  thought  the  criticism  directed  against 
his  paper  quite  unjustified — and  even 
malicious ;  “for,”  said  he,  “I  regard 
myself  as  a  manufacturer.  People  don’t 
attack  the  manufacturer  of  collar  but¬ 
tons  because  his  product  is  attractive  to 
the  public.  Why  should  they  attack  me 
if  my  product  is  attractive?” 

We  come  back  then  to  the  assumption 
that  what  the  public  is  principally  in¬ 
terested  in  at  universities  and  colleges 
is  student  escapades  and  student  ath¬ 
letics.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will 
ask  what  else  there  is  at  colleges  and 
universities  that  could  possibly  interest 
the  public.  And  there,  I  am  forced  to 
admit,  you  have  me.  university  is  a 
place  devoted  to  training  men  and  to 
finding  out  things.  The  finding  out 
things  usually  receives  adequate  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  press.  The  training  men 
does  not.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  un¬ 
less  we  are  able  to  have  people  feel  that 
training  men,  in  which  I  include  women, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  activities 
of  contemporary  civilization  and  that 
the  methods  and  aims  of  such  training 
are  of  vital  concern  to  every  one  of  us. 
Now  since  I  am  the  only  citizen  here 
present  supported  by  an  educational  in¬ 
stitution.  it  may  be  that  I  am  biased. 

But  educational  institutions  exist  for 
the  training  and  development  of  brains. 
.\nd  we  now  seem  to  be  suffering  in  this 


This  is  not  a  novel  idea.  It  is  one, 
too,  that  is  gradually  becoming  current 
in  America.  If  we  may  take  the  state 
universities  as  an  index  of  the  public  at¬ 
titude  we  find  two  or  three  things  going 
on  in  them  that  reflect  an  interesting 
change  in  the  popular  view  of  higher 
education.  First  it  is  now  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  every  individual  is  entitled  to 
whatever  education  he  can  profitably 
consume  in  the  opinion  of  the  university, 
rather  than  in  his  own  opinion. 

Although  almost  no  state  university 
can  exclude  accredited  graduates  of  the 
local  high  schools,  it  may  eject  those 
whom  it  finds  unfit  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  it  can  discover  them. 
Further  in  many  districts  it  is  conceded 
that  the  higher  education  of  some  may 
well  stop  at  the  end  of  sophomore  year, 
and  the  junior  college  movement  is  the 
reflection  of  that  concession.  Finally, 
the  state  universities  are  now  engaged 
in  a  tremendous  amount  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  both  in  education  and  research,  much 
of  which  can  be  shown  to  have  little 
immediate  practical  utilitv,  and  all  of 
which  would  have  seemed  to  their  con¬ 
stituencies  25  years  ago  a  gross  waste  of 
the  public  funds.  .\nd  this  changed  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  those  supporting 
these  institutions  indicates  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  section  of  our  population  is 
coming  to  believe  that  education  is  im¬ 
portant;  that  there  actually  is  a  number 
of  people  in  the  country  who  think  of 
universities  as  something  more  than 
stadia  and  of  students  as  something 
more  than  joyriders.  Assuming  that  a 
press  organized  for  profit  cannot  lead, 
but  must  accompany  or  follow  public 
opinion,  I  merely  urge  that  the  press 
shall  not  lag  too  far  ^hind  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  that  it  shall  give  as  the  public  is 
giving,  increasing  attention  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  of  educational  founda¬ 
tions. 

Of  course  the  greatest  aggregation  of 
educational  foundations  is  the  press  it¬ 
self.  We  all  take  our  opinions  from  the 
newspapers.  Indeed  I  notice  that  in 
spite  of  the  frightful  lies  you  have 
printed  about  me  I  still  believe  every¬ 
thing  your  print  about  other  people.  And 
if  the  press  is  an  educational  agency,  vn 
must  inquire,  I  suppose,  whether  it  is 
"iving  a  good  education  or  not.  .\nd  this 
leads  us  to  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
education.  K  good  education  consists  of 


a  certain  basis  of  accurate  information 
plus  training  in  effecting  new  culmina¬ 
tions  in  old  material,  training,  in  short, 
in  thinking. 

This  process  should  lead  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  educated  person  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  intelligence,  of  a  scientific  spirit.  In 
the  first  step  of  this  process,  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  accurate,  impartial  in¬ 
formation,  the  press  of  this  country  is 
certainly  doing  an  increasingly  superior 
job.  But  in  the  business  of  calling  forth 
intellectual  effort  from  the  reader  it 
would  seem  to  the  casual  and  uninitiated 
observer  that  less  and  less  is  being  done 
each  year.  This  must  in  p^  be  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  fact  that  ^itors,  like 
other  Americans,  seem  to  grow  busier 
and  busier,  and  thus  have  less  and  less 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  own  in¬ 
tellectual  powers.  It  must  be  said,  too, 
that  thinking  is  difficult;  most  people 
don’t  want  to  think,  and  that  if  the  sale 
of  newspapers  were  actually  confined  to 
people  who  do  think,  it  would  be  very 
limited  indeed. 

We  appear  to  be,  then,  in  a  vicious 
circle.  Education  seems,  at  least  to  those 
supported  by  it,  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  activities  of  our  civilization.  At 
present  the  press  is  a  tremendous  educa¬ 
tional  force.  Everything  that  we  call 
adult  education  has  until  recently  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  newspapers 
and  the  public  libraries.  Sixteen  years 
of  formal  classroom  education  is  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  a  lifetime  of  education 
through  the  press.  And  you  have  this 
education  being  administered  by  a  series 
of  organizations  who,  since  they  must 
operate  at  a  profit,  seem  condemned  to 
refrain  from  exercising  all  the  intelli¬ 
gence  they  possess  and  from  calling  upon 
their  readers  to  exercise  any  at  all. 

In  a  spirit  of  naive  inquiry  and  igno¬ 
rant  humility  I  raise  the  question 
whether  some  day  a  fe\v  endowed  news¬ 
papers  at  strategic  centers  might  not  be 
worthy  objects  of  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  great  philanthropists.  The  en¬ 
dowed  university  has  proved  necessarjf 
in  this  country  because  at  one  stage  it 
was  only  through  them  that  the  publicly 
supported  universities  could  progress. 

The  private  institution,  free  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  to  utilize  its  intelligence,  pro¬ 
vided  the  example  that  could  be  used 
to  impress  the  legislatures,  provided 
in  short  the  leadership  that  Ameri¬ 
can  education  required.  But  if  the 
■American  press  does  not  need  or  cannot 
get  the  leadership  of  some  endowed 
newspapers,  we  must  fall  liack  on  the 
long  process  of  education  through  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  hoping  that  in  the 
long  run  we  may  produce  a  generation 
that  will  demand  better  things  of  you. 
This  process  will  be  tedious  and  difficult, 
because  of  the  power  of  the  press  itself 
over  the  minds  and  habits  of  those  whom 
the  educational  institutions  produce.  But 
in  this  process  we  may  rely  on  the  high 
intelligence  and  persistent  effort  of  the 
members  of  this  society  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  directed  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  aim.s  of  education  and  of  the  press 
as  an  educational  instrument;  for  after 
all.  the  future  of  the  press  and  the 
future  of  education  are  quite  likely  to 
be  the  same. 


IOWA  PAPER  SOLD 

Glenn  and  Harold  Ellis,  brothers, 
who  have  been  farm  agents  in  Sac  and 
(Therokee  counties,  have  purchased  the 
Marengo  (Ill.)  Pioneer-Republican 
from  Mortimer  Goodwin,  editor,  and 
K.  R.  Marvin,  business  manager.  The 
new  owners  are  graduates  of  the  Iowa 
State  College.  Plans  of  the  retiring 
owners  have  not  been  announced. 
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CD/^OT  r>I7I>  a  DTl^FMT*  PTT-Iir'^  RFITn?  Sooner  or  later  sport  departments  must  within  the  month  that  a  majority  of  the 
^  AIV  I  I  £•  I  rTlV^O  Di:<  1  1  ILilVy  come  or  must'  be  forced  to  the  decision  newspapers  in  New  York  permit  the  ball 

DON  MAXWELL  REPORTS  that  no  Christmas  presents  are  in  order  clubs  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  writers 


But  Christmas  Gifts  From  Promoters  to  Writers  and  Editors, 
and  Pasrment  of  Traveling  Ezpmises  by  Fight  and  Ball 
Clubs  Leave  Room  for  Improvement,  Society  Hears 


WHILE  ethical  and  iM'ofKsicwial  con¬ 
ditions  have  greatly  improved  in 
newspaper  sport  departments  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  some  practices  in 
vogue  today  do  not  conform  to  the  ethics 
of  the  city  department,  and  their  cor¬ 
rection  lies  with  the  responsible  heads 
of  newspapers,  Don  Maxwell,  lately 
sports  editor  and  now  news  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  reported  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Among  the  evils  cited  for  correction 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,  whose  report  was  read 
by  E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  are: 

Acceptance  of  Christmas  gifts,  either 
in  the  form  of  checks  or  merchandise, 
from  sp^s  promoters  by  sport  depart¬ 
ment  writers  and  editors. 

Acceptance  of  hotel  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  from  fight  promoters  and  base¬ 
ball  clubs. 

Performance  of  sideline  publicity 
“chores”  by  regularly  employed  news¬ 
paper  sport  writers. 

Mr.  Maxwell’s  report  follows: 

Sporting  editors  and  newspaper  sport¬ 
ing  departments  cannot  fairly  be  placed 
in  one  classification  in  the  matter  of 
honesty  and  freedom  from  graft.  Some 
are  cleaner  than  others.  Largely  ^e 
matter  depends  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  sporting  editor  himself  happens  to 
be  endowed  with  a  sense  of  honor,  self- 
respect  and  keenness  with  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  his  staff.  To  an  extent  also 
it  depends  on  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
paper  itself  and  on  whether  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  editors  in  general  charge 
are  sufficiently  zealous  in  protecting  the 
integrity  of  their  sporting  pages. 

I  am  safe  at  any  rate  in  saying  that 
sporting  pages  and  staffs  are  clearer  of 
graft  than  they  used  to  be  and  this  is 
not  claiming  that  any  of  them  have 
reached  perfection. 

Twenty  years  ago  an  alliance  between 
sport  promoters  and  sports  writers  on 
many  large  papers  was  accepted  as  the 
natural  thing.  Now,  on  the  majority  of 
newspapers  such  an  alliance  is  held  to  be 
wholly  improper  and  dishonest. 

Look  back  and  see  if  sporting  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  past  did  not  have  a  minor 
league  rating  in  comparison  to  the  other 
editorial  departments.  Circulation  man¬ 
agers  had  not  then  discovered  that  the 
reports  and  ballyhoo  of  a  prize  fight 
were  circulation  builders;  managing  ^i- 
tors  were  too  busy  with  the  city  and 
telegraph  news  to  bother  about  sports, 
which,  in  fact,  had  not  reached  their 
present  status  in  popular  interest.  In 
general,  sport  writers  were  meagerly  paid 
and  the  departments  lightly  manned. 

In  most  offices* the  sporting  editor  was 
more  than  a  newspaper  employe.  He 
was  an  entrepreneur  of  sport  and  if  he 
took  a  split  from  a  fight  manager  or 
went  50-M  with  the  local  promoter  there 
usually  was  no  one  to  question  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  a  transaction. 

As  the  years  wmt  on  the  generality  of 
business  offices  discovered  the  ability  of 
sport  news  to  sell  papers.  The  public 
turned  more  and  more  to  sport  for  its 
relaxation.  Sporting  news  b^ame  more 
important  to  a  newspaper’s  success. 
Managing  editors — spealong  generally — 
learned  they  had  not  ^n  paying  enough 
attention  to  a  vital  division  of  their  de¬ 
partment.  And — in  many  cases;  not  all 
— when  they  looked  into  the  sport  room 
they  were  surprised  to  find  this  section 
of  their  newspaper  rtm  contrawise  to 
every  other  department.  They  looked  for 
newspaper  men  and  found  sporting  char¬ 
acters.  They  looked  for  reporters  and 
found  sublimated  office  boys  writing 
critiques.  They  looked  for  cojjyreaders  in 
vain.  The»'  looked  for  news  in  the  sport 
columns  and  found  reams  of  publicity. 
They  applied  ethical  measurements  and 
threw  up  their  hands  in  horror. 


And  then  began  the  chaise  that  has 
almost  obliterated  the  old-time  sporting 
department  on  the  larger  newspapers. 
Reporters  and  copyreaders  and  editors 
trained  in  the  news  department  were 
transferred  to  sport.  Writers  liked  the 
transfer  for  in  covering  of  sport  news 
they  found  a  freedom  of  expression,  and 
a  chance  to  write,  that  recent  years  have 
been  crowded  out  of  many  a  local  room. 

But  despite  the  radical  Ganges  eff^t^ 
in  sport  department  policies,  there  still  is 
a  lot  of  talk,  and  a  lot  of  investigation, 
of  sport  department  graft  Much  of  this, 

I  believe,  is  mere  talk— but  not  always. 
But  it  is  interesting — ^this  talk  and  in¬ 
vestigation  of  graft  in  sport  departments 
— ^if  it  uncovers  unethical  conduct  in  sport 
departments  now  manned  by  the  same 
type  of  men  who  compose  the  perscmnel 
of  the  city  desk,  the  telegraph  department 
and  the  local  rown. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  either  to  defend 
or  condemn  sport  departments  as  I  know 
them  to  be  today.  I  can  only  tell  what 
I  have  learned  in  contact  with  sport  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers. 

An  interesting  report  reached  my  no¬ 
tice  recently.  An  assistant  sports  editor 
on  a  paper  of  fair  importance  called  on 
the  sporting  editor  of  another  paper  a 
few  weeks  ago  seeking  a  job.  While  his 
sport  editor  had  been  sojourning  with 
the  city’s  big  lea^e  ball  team  under 
Southern  skies  this  assistant  had  been 
running  the  department.  During  his  ten¬ 
ancy  as  acting  sports  editor  he  said  he 
had  visited  his  managing  editor  to  ask  a 
raise.  He  was  getting  f45  a  week  and 
wanted  $55.  During  the  plea,  the  young 
fellow  quotes  himself  as  saying:  "You 
don’t  want  me  to  graft,  do  you?”  And 
the  managing  editor  replied:  “Oh  don’t 
bother  me  for  raises.  We  are  cutting 
down  on  expenses.  Go  outside  and  get 
all  you  can  get.” 

Getting  back  to  my  knowledge  that 
there  are  forms  of  disguised  grafting 
still  horning  their  ways  into  even  the 
best  managed  sport  departments.  I  men¬ 
tion  two  practices.  One  of  these  vices 
now  winked  at  is  the  custom  of  sport 
editors  and  sporting  writers  to  accept 
Christmas  presents. 

One  of  the  baseball  clubs  of  Chicago 
undertakes  to  make  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  brighter  for  sport  writers  and  editors 
by  sending  them  merchandise  checks. 
The  customary  amount  is  $25  for  writers 
and  $50  for  editors.  The  other  ball  club 
sends  its  traveling  secretary  around  the 
night  before  Christmas  with  gifts,  valued, 
I  believe,  higher  than  even  the  merchan¬ 
dise  checks.  Last  year  the  customary 
present  was  a  handsome  traveling  bag. 
The  year  before  it  was  cuff  links,  and  the 
year  before  that  wrist  watches.  It  seems 
strange  that  self-respecting  newspaper 
men  fall  for  this.  Or  are  they  self-re¬ 
specting;  or  have  they  thoughtlessly  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  custom  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  shame  thus  cast  on  their 
profession  ? 

The  fight  promoter’s  idea  of  a  welcome 
Christmas  gift  is  liquor.  Some  of  the 
packages  delivered  at  the  yule-tide  con¬ 
sist  of  anywhere  from  a  quart  to  a  case 
of  contraband. 

I  have  heard  of  the  merchandise  checks 
being  returned;  the  present's,  including 
the  liquor,  are  usually  retained. 

Jack  Dempsey  spent  several  thousand 
dollars  last  year  on  Christmas  presents 
for  his  sport  writer  friends.  His  Chi¬ 
cago  agent  avers  that  he  distributed  150 
expensive  watches  to  newspaper  men. 
One  of  my  acquaintances  had  his  watch 
appraised.  It  was  listed  at  $150. 

Paul  Gallico,  sports  editor  of  the  Nnv 
York  Daily  Nnos,  tells  me  that  Madison 
Square  Garden  sent  merchandise  checks 
to  sport  writers  in  New  York  last  year 
calling  for  $150.  Some  of  the  checks,  I 
know,  were  returned ;  many  were  not. 


Sooner  or  later  sport  departments  must 
come  or  must'  be  forced  to  the  decision 
that  no  Christmas  presents  arc  in  order 
if  they  are  really  to  maintain  a  regard 
for  ethics.  I  wonder  if  city  editors  and 
managing  editors  have  the  same  prob¬ 
lem?  And  are  they  answering  it  any 
more  clearly  than  we  of  the  sports 
departments?  Probably  they  are.  Sports 
editors  and  writers  deal  with  a  special 
class  and  I  presiune  their  old  traditions 
still  cling  around  many  a  sporting  desk. 

Another  form  of  disguised  graft  now 
prevalent'  in  sports  departments  is  the 
policy  of  permitting  writers  to  accept 
pay  from  promoters  for  publicity  chores. 
Our  paper  has  not  permitted  this  prac¬ 
tice  for  many  years,  but  I  know  offices 
where  it  is  not'  discouraged.  I  know  a 
newspaper  that  contreJs  five  different 
lines  of  sport  publicity  in  its  city,  its 
writers  getting  from  $30  to  $50  a  week 
for  each  line. 

Now  there  is  one  point  I  would  like  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  and  this  publicity  racket.  Neither 
would  exist  for  a  minute  if  the  executives 
on  the  newspapers  did  not  condone  them 
or  if  they  paid  enough  attention  to  stop 
them.  And  this  brings  us  a  consideration 
of  ethics  as  they  pertain  to  newspaper 
managements  themselves  in  relation  to 
their  sporting  pages. 

I  noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  interviews  with  New 
York  newspaper  executives  on  their 
papers’  policies  regarding  acceptance 
from  Madison  Square  Garden  of  hospi¬ 
tality  for  sport  writers.  The  Garden, 
last  year  and  this,  rented  quarters  for 
newspaper  writers  covering  the  Miami 
fights  and  gave  reporters  accommodations 
at  reduced  rates.  It  is  also  reported  that 
in  several  instances  a  year  ago  Madison 
Square  Garden  bore  the  brunt  of  some 
New  York  reporters’  traveling  excuses. 

It  struck  me  that  there  was  an  indict¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  managements  in  the 
very  fact  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
thought  the  question  worth  asking.  Why 
in  the  world  should  baseball  clubs  or 
fight  promoters  ever  have  been  allowed 
to  pay  sport  reporters'  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  I  know  that  it  is  even  now  not 
uncommon  practice.  Would  any  self- 
respecting  newspaper  permit  its  political 
reporters  to  go  to  national  conventions  at 
the  expense  of  the  national  committee? 

I  am  loath  to  believe  it,  but  I  was  told 


within  the  month  that  a  majority  of  the 
newspapers  in  New  York  permit  the  ball 
clubs  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  writers 
on  tour.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a 
charge  or  to  make  contention,  but  I 
wonder  if  it  is  true. 

Business  offices  sometimes  make  it 
difficult  for  the  sport  editor  to  maintain 
ethical  relations  with  sport  promoters. 
Managing  Editors  order:  “Keep  from 
being  under  obligaticms  to  promoters.” 
And  perhaps  on  the  same  day  the  sport 
editor  receives  a  note  from  the  business 
office  asking  for  a  block  of  tickets  to  a 
promotional  event.  Sometimes  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  wants  free  tickets ;  more 
frequently  they  want  to  buy  them.  But 
sometimes  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  buy  a 
large  block  of  tickets  to  a  successful 
sport  event  as  it  is  to  obtain  compli- 
mentaries. 

Isn’t  using  the  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  shake  down  a  baseball  owner 
for  tickets— even  for  the  inside  chance 
to  buy  tickets — just  as  reprehensible  as 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  shaking  the  ball 
club  down  for  a  small  loan. 

These  scattered  observations  seem  in 
conflict  with  what  I  said  earlier  about  the 
improved  ethics  of  sporting  departments, 
but  they  are  not'.  There  is  improvement, 
constant  if  not  rapid. 

The  sport  pages  depicting  the  feats  of 
heroes,  the  failures  and  the  successes  of 
the  knight  of  competitive  athletics,  are 
as  interesting,  as  wholesome,  and 
important  as  the  sagas  of  old. 

Newspapers,  recognizing  this  import¬ 
ance,  are  turning  to  the  improvement  of 
their  sport  departments,  a  job  worth 
while.  If  athletics  and  sports  are  to  be 
the  wholesome  influence  on  young  people 
that  they  are  capable  of  being,  then  the 
sports  editors  and  reporters  ought  to 
have  some  of  that  wholesome  quality 
impossible  without  integrity. 

There  are  still  evils  to  be  corrected 
but  most'  of  them  are  evils  that  you 
gentlemen,  who  control  the  press  and 
the  sport  departments,  can  rectify. 

REPORTER  ADDRESSES  CLUB 

Donald  G.  Trayscr,  of  the  Cape  Cod 
bureau  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Onset,  Mass., 
Woman’s  Club  Monday. 


BRITISH  NEWSPAPER  INSURANCE  PLAN 
APPROVED  BY  EDITOR’S  COMMITTEE 


"D  ECOMMENDING  that  a  committee 
-*-^of  the  Editors’  Society,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  similar  committee  of  the 
.\merican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  study  insurance  plans  which 
might  be  effected  to  .safeguard  American 
newspaper  workers  from  the  perils  of 
old  age,  the  Society’s  committee  headed 
by  William  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Clnvland  Plant  Dealer,  presented 
a  detailed  study  of  work  now  being  done 
along  that  line  in  England  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Journalists  and  other 
organizations.  The  report  follows: 

,\ny  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalists  will  dis¬ 
close  at  once  that  this  Institute  is  but 
one  of  the  six  organizations  in  Great 
Britain,  each  and  all  of  which  are  im¬ 
portant  and  all  of  them  combined  taking 
into  their  membership  nearly  all  the 
journalists  employed  or  employing  in  the 
entire  British  Isles.  These  are:  The 
Empire  Press  Union,  the  British  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists,  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists,  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association,  the  Newspaper 
Society  and  the  Periodical  Trade  Press, 
and  the  Weekly  Newspaper  Proprietors 
Association.  Out  of  these  same  organ¬ 
izations  and  more  or  less  affiliated  with 
them  have  grown  the  Institute  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  Provident  Fund,  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund  and  other  similar  activities 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

Walter  Williams,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  made  a  very  careful  first-hand 
inquiry  into  the  workings  of  these  organ¬ 


izations  and  his  findings  are  made  up  in 
a  very  lengthy  report  which  has  Seen 
printed  and  I  understand  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  In 
this  report  he  has  gone  much  farther 
into  the  details  of  the  organizations 
than  the  reasonable  length  of  this  paper 
will  permit.  And  since  this  report  must 
deal  primarily  with  the  British  Institute 
of  Journalists  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  merely  to  discuss  this  Institute  and 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists  which 
is  working  more  along  trade  union  lines. 

The  British  Institute  of  Journalists 
covers  in  its  functions  certain  of  the 
aims  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors;  namely,  the  promotion  of 
anything  that  may  tend  to  the  elevation 
of  the  status  and  improvement  of  the 
members  of  the  journalistic  profession, 
providing  a  certain  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  members  in  an  effort  to 
promote  personal  and  friendly  goodwill, 
the  holding  of  meetings  for  the  di.scus- 
sion  of  newspaper  activities  and  the  com¬ 
piling  of  records  of  such  meetings. 

But  the  British  Institute  goes  much 
farther  than  this  society  in  many  other 
phases.  It  devises  measures  for  testing 
the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  pro¬ 
fessional  membership  in  the  Institute. 
It  keeps  a  careful  eye  on  any  and  all 
legislation  effecting  the  discharge  of 
journalists  of  their  duties  and  endeavors 
to  obtain  necessary  change  of  the  law 
affecting  members  and  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  It  furnishes  a  means 
Continued  on  page  136) 
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BULK  OF  ADVERTISING  HAS  FEW  SOURCES 

Less  Than  9  Per  Cent  of  Names  on  A.N.P.A.  Ad  Bureau  List  Account  for  Most  of  Last  Year’s 

$260,000,000  in  Dailies — Report  Optimistic  for  1930 


A  REPORT  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
A.X.P.A.,  presented  to  the  asst)ciation 
on  Wednesday,  April  23,  told  of  largely 
increased  advertising  expenditures  in 
1929  by  advertisers  with  whom  the 
Bureau  has  been  in  contact. 

It  pointed  out  also  the  need  for  more 
promotion  work  in  a  concentrated  field 
of  large  advertisers,  and  said :  “Again 
wc  urge  all  newspapers  to  take  member¬ 
ship  in  this  bureau  which  has  so  long 
demonstrated  its  efficiency  as  a  revenue 
producer.  General  support  of  the  bureau 
will  best  insure  the  future  development 
of  national  advertising.” 

An  optimistic  view  for  1930  was  ex¬ 
pressed.  After  recounting  the  bureau’s 
estimate,  recently  published  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  that  national  advertising  in 
1929  reached  the  record  total  of  $260,- 
OOO.OIX),  the  report  stated : 

“As  expected,  the  present  calendar  year 
opened  with  totals  below  corresponding 
months  of  1929.  The  bureau  declines  to 
estimate  future  advertising,  but  it  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  optimism  of 
large  advertisers  as  expressed  in  appro¬ 
priations  for  1930.  Judged  by  plans  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  business  appears 
to  be  moving  into  an  upward  curve. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  keener  compe¬ 
tition  faced  by  newspapers  from  other 
mediums  of  advertising  which  the  bureau 
forecast  in  January  bulletins  has 
materialized.” 

The  committee  report,  signed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Rogers  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
as  chairman,  urged  that  “by  extending 
this  successful  work  and  giving  the 
bureau  more  man  power,  greater  divi¬ 
dends  may  be  promised  not  only  in  the 
form  of  increased  advertising,  but  also 
in  a  larger  number  of  newspaper 
advertisers,” 

Activities  of  the  bureau  during  the 
year  included  the  preparation  of  briefs 
and  studies  at  the  request  of  advertisers 
and  agencies  in  a  wide  range  of  mer¬ 
chandising  fields;  a  study  of  newspaper 
copy  and  illustrations  in  co-operation 
with  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
A.N.P.A.;  issuing  of  timely  material  on 
advertising  conditions  after  the  stock 
market  recession  last  fall ;  publication  of 
promotional  literature;  and  extension  of 
the  use  of  the  bureau’s  standard  market 
survey  form. 

The  report,  concluding  with  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks  to  the  A.N.P.A.  officers 
and  staff,  and  to  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  and  their  organizations,  added ; 
“The  trade  press  has  continued  to  show 
keen  interest  in  the  bureau’s  work  and 
to  be  helpful  at  all  times.’' 

Following  is  the  report; 

“Your  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  submits  its 
seventeenth  annual  report. 

“In  a  year  when  newspaper  national 
advertising  volume  established  its  high¬ 
est  record,  the  Bureau  maintained  a 
program  of  greatly  increased  activity. 
In  personal  solicitation,  in  research,  in 
promotional  work,  and  in  answering 
demands  for  information,  the  Bureau 
has  functioned  to  the  limits  of  its  facili¬ 
ties  besides  developing  several  new 
servces. 

“As  forecast  in  the  1929  report, 
national  advertising  reached  its  ex¬ 
pected  new  peak  and  totaled,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau’s  estimates,  more  than 
$260,000,000  last  year.  The  business 
recession  of  the  late  Fall  had  little 
apparent  effect  upon  national  volume, 
except  that  a  few  classifications  did  not 
nuintain  the  gains  promised  by  the 
records  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year. 

‘As  exj^cted,  the  present  calendar  year 
opened  with  totals  below  corresponding 
months  in  1929.  The  Bureau  declines  to 
mtiTOte  future  advertising  but  it  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  optimism  of 


large  advertisers  as  expressed  in  appro¬ 
priations  for  1930.  Judged  by  plans  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  business  appears 
to  be  moving  into  an  upward  curve. 

".At  the  same  time,  the  keener  compe¬ 
tition  faced  by  newspapers  from  other 
mediums  of  advertising  which  the 
Bureau  forecast  in  January  bulletins,  has 
materialized.  This  competition  is  seen 
in  many  ways,  the  most  striking  lieing 
the  demands  for  services  and  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  Bureau’s  three  offices. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  organization 
has  the  staff  covered  so  wide  a  territory 
or  such  a  range  of  problems,  each  having 
some  bearing  upon  decisions  that  effect 
national  advertising. 

“Since  the  expenditures  of  advertisers 
bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  Bureau’s 
present  work  and  future  problems,  it  is 
pertinent  to  refer  to  the  analyses  just 
completed  of  what  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  invested  in  1929.  This  is  a  field 
in  which  the  Bureau  has  been  a  pioneer. 
Increased  facilities  for  gathering  data, 
including  valuable  figures  on  linage 
from  cities  covered  by  Media  Records, 
made  it  possible  to  estimate  the  amounts 
spent  in  1929  by  535  national  advertisers 
whose  combined  appropriations  were 
$220,545,000  or  85%  of  the  estimated 
total  national  volume  of  $260,000,000. 
This  compilation  did  not  include  any  ex¬ 
penditure  below  $50,000,  hundreds  of 
which  are  included  in  our  office  records. 

“Apart  from  the  success  of  this  big 
undertaking,  a  striking  aspect  of  the 
result  is  that  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
total  national  advertising  revenue  came 
from  less  than  9%  of  the  6,000  adver¬ 
tisers  whose  names  make  up  the  Bureau’s 
mailing  list. 

“Of  the  535  advertisers  spending 
$220,545,000,  our  records  show  the 
Bureau  to  have  done  some  work  on  298 
whose  expenditures  were  also  figured 
for  1928.  The  total  appropriations  of 
these  298  was  $187,810,400  in  1929  com¬ 
pared  with  $50,967,120  in  1928,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $36,843,280. 

“Similarly,  figures  are  available  on  101 
advertisers  solicited  or  served  by  the 
Bureau  in  1929  showing  total  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $87,772,000  in  that  year  com¬ 
pared  with  $69,^7,000  in  1928,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $18,475,000. 

“With  the  Bureau's  present  staff 
working  to  capacity,  alxiut  ten  per  cent 
of  the  listed  national  advertisers  are  con¬ 
tacted  in  one  year.  This  means  some 
advertisers  were  visited  or  serviced  once 
in  the  period  while  others  were  seen 
many  times,  so  that  the  number  of 
account's  covered  does  not  e.xpress  the 
number  of  solicitations. 

“We  believe  it  will  be  evident  to  the 
membership  that  the  bulk  of  our  national 
advertising  revenue  comes  from  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  must  necessarily  be  concentrated. 
.Also  we  believe  most  of  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  effort  by  single  publications  or  other 
groups  is  directed  today  toward  that 
limited  but  productive  area.  Therefore 
we  believe  the  situation  thus  disclosed 
strikingly  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
better  organized  selling  of  our  medium 
among  advertisers  not  now  adequately 
covered. 

“\Ve  believe  it  is  something  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  gains  in  advertising 
volume  come  constantly  from  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  accounts  reached  by 
Bureau  representatives.  We  recognize 
the  effective  work  done  by  individual 
other  organizations.  That  the  Bureau, 
working  for  all  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  is  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  advertising  to  its 
present  peak,  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
its  official  records  and  must  now  be 
obvious  to  all  newspapers. 

“As  your  Committee  pointed  out  at 
the  Convention  in  Chicago  last  Octt>- 


ber,  the  Bureau’s  work  must  be  regarded 
as  a  highly  successful  experiment  in 
organized  selling  and  promotion  upon  a 
limited  scale. 

“Furthermore,  competition  with  other 
mediums,  better  organized  than  ours, 
suggests  there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
present  to  consider  such  an  enlargement. 

“The  Bureau  is  growing  steadily  in 
membership  and  resources,  but  it  is  not 
yet  being  supported  by  enough  of  the 
successful  newspapers  that  profit  by  its 
operations.  .At  the  close  of  its  fiscal 
year,  it  had  384  members;  as  this  report 
is  being  prepared,  this  membership  has 
risen  to  392,  made  up  of  277  members 
and  115  non-members  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A. 

“.Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
having  formed  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  Bureau  for  information  on  all  phases 
of  advertising,  it  has  often  been  asserted 
by  your  Committee  that  the  entire  time 
of  the  staff  might  be  devoted  to  answering 
inquiries  and  making  the  investigations 
which  these  necessitate.  The  past  year 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Briefs 
and  studies  prepared  by  the  Bureau  at 
the  request  of  advertisers  and  agencies 
embraced  the  following  wide  range  of 
subjects : 

“Community  Advertising,  Ice  Cream, 
Men's  Underwear,  Aviation,  F'lectrical 
Appliances,  Radio  and  Appliances,  Auto¬ 
motive,  Railroads,  Fish,  Grocery  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Candy,  Cereals,  Canned  Goods, 
Techniques  of  Illustration,  Cheese, 
Cough  Drops.  Razors,  Steamships,  Car¬ 
bonated  Beverages,  F'ountain  Pens,  Bank 
Advertising. 

“Studies  on  newspaper  copy  and  illus¬ 
tration  were  pushed  vigorously  and  the 
Bureau  was  glad  to  co-operate  with 
the  Mechanical  Department  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  .A.  in  this  direction.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Bureau  are  now  planning 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  question 
which  we  believe  will  be  of  great  value. 
It  is  hoped  to  give  the  details  of  this 
study  to  the  advertising  world  in  the 
near  future. 

“After  the  stock  market  recession  last 
Fall,  the  Bureau  contributed  its  share 
to  various  movements  to  help  stabilize 
business.  It  made  a  survey  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  field  and  other  industries  which 
seemed  to  be  most  affected  by  unsettled 
conditions  and  undertook  a  survey  of 
advertising  in  general,  the  facts  of  which 
it  laid  before  its  membership  in  special 
bulletins. 

"It  co-operated  with  the  President’s 
business  conferences  at  Washington  and 
endeavored  to  adjust  its  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  changed  conditions  of  a 
“buyer’s  market.” 

“The  publication  of  promotional  lit¬ 
erature  which  was  curtailed  during  1929 
owing  to  extraordinary  expenses  in 
other  directions,  was  resumed  this  year 
with  the  publication  of  a  book  ‘Ten 
.Advantages’  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  newspaper  as  a  medium. 

“This  book  was  directed  largely  at 
advertisers  and  produced  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  acknowledgements  than  any  sim¬ 
ilar  work  so  far  issued.  A  series  of 
advertisements  based  upon  the  contents 
of  the  book  which  will  be  made  available 
for  publication  by  Bureau  members,  has 
just  been  completed. 

“.An  atlas  showing  the  location  of  daily 
newspapers  State  by  State  and  Province 
by  Province,  their  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  the  like,  and  combining 
certain  features  of  the  Bureau’s  study  on 
‘The  Newspaper  Counties  of  the  United 
States’  is  also  in  preparation. 

“Further  efforts  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  Bureau’s  Standard  Market  Sus- 
vey  Form  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
this  method  of  presenting  data  by  a 
total  of  223  newspapers.  This  work  was 
given  impetus  by  the  decision  of  a  group 
of  New  York  newspapers  to  prepare  a 
study  of  the  metropolitan  market  area 


which  has  since  been  issued  on  the 
Bureau  s  Form. 

".Acknowledgements  continue  to  come 
from  advertisers  and  agencies  of  serv¬ 
ices  performed  that  resulted  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures. 

“.A  shoe  manufacturer  writes,  ‘You 
brought  out  a  great  many  points  in  the 
brief  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  I  am  frank  to  say  car¬ 
ried  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  our  de¬ 
ciding  to  use  a  considerable  amount  of 
space  in  newspaper  advertising.’ 

“-An  association  now  advertising,  says: 
‘I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  once 
more  for  the  goixl  help  of  the  Bureau 
of  .Advertising  in  helping  to  get  the 
campaign  under  way  andl  am  glad  to 
see  that  many  of  the  newspaper  members 
of  the  Bureau  have  received  considerable 
advertising  linage.’ 

“.Another  organization  which  the 
Bureau  was  instTumeiital  in  bringing 
into  the  newspapers  increased  its  ap¬ 
propriation  from  $50,000  in  1928  to 
$300,900  in  1929  and  now  promises  a 
further  increase  in  1930. 

W  hat  Groups  Spend 

“.A  brief  analysis  of  certain  expendi¬ 
tures  by  groups  of  advertisers  in  1929 


as  disclosed  by  Bureau  figures  will  be  of 
interest  here : 

23  automobiles  and  truck 

companies  spent  . $64,245,000 

19  tobacco  companies  spent  21,935,000 
89  food  manufacturers  spent  20,660,000 

24  radio  and  phonograph 

manufacturers  spent  .  16,320,000 

47  druggists  sundries 

companies  spent  .  13,875,000 

41  toilet  goods  makers  spent  12,565,000 
28  gasoline  and  motor  oil 

companies  spent  .  10,415,000 

20  electrical  appliance 

companies  spent  .  9,415,000 

12  soap  and  cleanser 

manufacturers  spent  .  6,695,000 

30  railroads  spent  .  6,555,000 


Chicago  Convention 

“Taking  as  its  keynote  the  theme, 
‘Keeping  Newspapers  Supreme  as  the 
National  Advertising  Medium,’  the 
Bureau  called  a  luncheon  and  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  membership  at  the  Morri¬ 
son  Hotel  in  Chicago,  October  23,  1929. 
Members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Association  were  guests  of  the  Bureau. 

Organization 

“The  president  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  on 
.April  26,  1929,  na,med  as  your  Com¬ 
mittee  the  following: 

“Charles  D.  Atkinson,  The  Atlanta 
Journal;  Don  U.  Bridge,  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News;  Frank  H.  Burgess,  The 
La  Crosse  Tribune;  Harry  Chandler, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times;  W^illiam  G. 
Chandler,  the  Scripps- Howard  news¬ 
papers;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  The  New 
York  Sun;  William  J.  Hofmann,  The 
Portland  Oregonian;  F.  I.  Ker,  The 
Hamilton  Spectator;  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
the  Hearst  newspapers ;  W.  E.  Mac- 
farlane.  The  Chicago  Tribune;  Fleming 
Newbold,  The  Washington  Star;  David 
B.  Plum,  The  Troy  Record;  William  F. 
Rogers,  The  Boston  Transcript;  A.  L. 
Shuman.  The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram;  W'alter  A.  Strong,  The  Chicago 
Daily  News;  S.  E.  Thomason,  The 
Tampa  Tribune;  Frank  K  Tripp,  the 
Gannett  Newspapers ;  Louis  Wiley,  The 
New  York  Times. 

“At  an  organization  meeting  the  same 
day  William  F.  Rogers  was  elected 
chairman,  W.  K  Macfarlane,  vice-chair¬ 
man.  Howard  Davis,  treasurer,  and 
David  B.  Plum  and  Louis  Wiley,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

“During  the  year  F.  St.  J.  Richards 
was  succeeded  as  the  advisory  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Six  Point  League  of 
New  York  by  George  A.  Riley.  W.  H. 
Stockwell  was  succeeded  as  advisory 
representative  of  the  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  of  Chicago  by 
P.  L.  Henriquez. 


Journalism 


appointed  by  President  Taft  consul 
general  and  secretai’y  of  l^ation  to 
Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Servia.  After 
P  -  his  service  in  the  Balkans  he  was  pro- 

moted  and  transferred  to  the  American 
fk  '■  Embassy  at  Tokio.  Upon  the  accession 

0  ^  of  the  Democratic  party  under  President 

,  V  \Vilson  he  retired  from  active  diplomatic 

'*  i  'f  service,  although  he  is  still  connected 

armistice  he  took  a  prominent  part 
Senator  Knox,  in  oppos- 

'  S'  American  adherence  to  the  League 

of  Nations.  In  1920  Mr.  Strassburger 
accompanied  the  late  Senator  Medill 
vfjjMB  McCormick  of  Illinois  on  an  extensive 

4  trip  m  Europe,  in  the  course  of  which 

~  ft  •  he  acquainted  himself  more  thoroughly 

ft  " '  with  the  post-war  problems  of  the  old 

^  many  years  Mr.  Strassburger  has 

i  s  '  active  in  politics.  In  1924  he 

'vHf”  achieved  a  notable  victory  by  defeating 

Gifford  Pinchot,  then  Governor  of 
MpF:'  Pennsylvania,  as  a  delegate-at-large  to 

»  .. the  Republican  national  convention.  He 

F *f‘  ryrl I •.  has  retained  his  interest  in  politics  un- 
f  f  y  w  ‘  impaired,  and  has  at  various  times  been 

^  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate, 

Newspaper  work  is  Mr.  Strassburger’s 
- iSli  '  oKr  ^  farming  is  his  ^obby. 

splendid  Ayrshire  cattle  and  carries  on 

‘  Mr.  Strassburger  is  much  attached  to 
Pennsylvania  German  country.  His 
i4  interest  in  the  history  of  his  ancestors 

mA  '  led  him  to  the  compilation  of  the  events 

RB  their  life  since  the  early  days  of  the 

seventeenth  century,  to  recording  their 
ftMliiii  migration  to  the  United  States  before 

^  M  \l4Hi  D  independence  and  their  sub- 

/  %  m 'IHR 'Min  |l  sequent  history.  The  result  of  his 

M  \  research  work  was  embodied  in  a  volume 

which  historians  have  found  of  con- 

'  siderable  value.  His  affection  for  the 

■  H  Pennsylvania  “Dutch”  is  attested  by  the 

4  B  fact  that  recently  he  was  elected  Presi- 

’  v^^Vb  Pennsylvania  German 

*  Jr;  '*Ji  Society  with  headquarters  in  Norristowa 

;  Although  Mr.  Strassburger  likes 

%  nothing  better  than  to  stay  on  his  farm 

in  his  l)eloved  Pennsylvania  German 

/or  Edito*  4  PuBusHER  6y  5o'mo«»’ country  he  has  several  houses  in  France 
result  of  its  experiences  and  experi-  where'he  and  his  family  spend  a  large 

ments  with  other  newpapers.”  ’  i,  1  ntr  hem 

Mr.  Strassburger  w^  born  in  Norris-  .The  Strassburger  name  has  long 
town  and  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  identified  in  France  and  m  Amerw 
country  that  his  family  has  lived  since  the  urf  His  racing  establishment 

many  years  before  the  Revolution. 

After  being  graduated  from  Norristown  very  efficiently  ^od  it  bas  w  ^ 

high  school  he  studied  at  Phillips  notable  races  since  the  war.  I"  addition 
Exeter  Academy  for  two  years,  during  Strassburger  has  a  ^‘0™, 

which  time  he  won  high  honors  in  Haras  des  Monceaux,  near  • 

athletics  and  was  selected  as  a  member  ,  Horse  racing  does  not  fully  exhaust 
of  the  famous  football  team  of  1901  ^Ir.  Strassburger  s  interest  in  the  sports 
which  defeated  Andover.  He  is  fond  of  yacht  racing  and  pia>s 

In  1901  Mr.  Strassburger  was  ap-  tennis  for  recreation, 

pointed  to  the  United  States  Naval  A  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  tne 
Academy  where  he  kept  up  his  activity  “Ralph  Beaver  Strassburger  rouna 
in  athletics  and  made  his  “N”  in  the  tion”  whose  aim  is  to  foster  good  reia- 
baseball  squad.  In  1902  he  was  chosen  tions  between  the  United  States  and  tne 
substitute  back  for  the  All-American  most  important  countries  of 

team  of  that  year,  having  scored  all  the  The  Foundation  performs  its  puD  1 
points  for  his  team  in  the  Army  and  spirited  service  by  selecting  each  y«r  a 
Navy  game  played  at  Philadelphia.  meritorious  journalistic  work 
Upon  his  graduation  from  the  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  understand  g 
Academy  in  1905  he  was  ordered  to  sea  between  America  and  the  countries  m 
and  after  two  years  he  was  promoted  question.  Last  year  ,  j 
to  the  rank  of  ensign.  During  the  in-  Foundation  in  France,  headed  by  Aiwre 
cumbancy  of  President  Roosevelt  he  Tardieu,  at  present  Prime  Minister  o 
was  attached  to  the  Presidential  yacht  French  Republic,  awarded  the  pnz 
“Mayflower”  and  thus  at  the  early  age  Andre  Lafond,  publisher  of  Lc 
of  24  he  had  the  good  fortune  of  accom-  rfc  Rou-en  for  a  series  of  arbclM  _d 
panying  the  President  on  his  cruises  and  with  America  and  later  reprinted 
on  many  of  his  official  trips.  form  under  the  title  American  P  . . 

In  1911  Mr.  Strassburger  was  mar-  sions.”  Albert  Einstein,  the 
ried  to  May  Bourne,  daughter  of  famed  scientist,  heads  the  Strassourg 
Frederick  G.  Bourne,  of  New  York.  Foundation  for  Germany  ^  whi^ 

Two  years  later,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  selected  Arthur  Holitschers 
Balkan  war,  Mr.  Strassburger,  in  order  sehn  mit  Amerika  as  the  wisne 
to  obtain  diplomatic  experience,  was  prize  for  1930. 


RALPH  B.  STRASSBURGER 
Publisher,  Norrisiown  (Pa.)  Times- 
Herald. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA  HONOR  GUEST  AT  UNITED  PRESS  BANQUET 


Scene  at  the  dinner  this  week  given  hy  the  United  Press  to  Dr.  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  president  of  Colombia. 


Dr.  ENRIQUE  OLAYA  HERRERA, 
president-elect  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  was  given  a  dinner  by  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president'  of  the  United  Press,  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York  April 
21. 

The  guests  included  a  hundred  of 
prominent  newspaper  executives  of  the 
country,  and  in  their  presence  Dr.  Olaya 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  press  for  fostering 
the  international  understanding  that  is  the 
basis  of  harmony  and  cooperation. 

Dr.  Olaya,  who  is  recuperating  from 
an  attack  of  bronchitis  did  not  deliver  his 
prepared  address,  which  was  read  for  him 
by  James  H.  Furay,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Press.  On  the  advice  of  his  phy¬ 
sician  Dr.  Olaya  made  only  a  brief  in¬ 
formal  speech,  in  which  he  praised  the 
work  of  the  press  and  spoke  of  President 
Hoover  as  “a  great  citizen  of  the  world, 
a  man  whose  name  is  pronounced  every¬ 
where  with  feelings  of  great  admiration.” 

Mr.  Bickel,  in  introducing  the  guest  of 
honor,  told  of  the  distinction  Dr.  Olaya 
had  achieved  in  the  field  of  jurnalism  as 
well  as  statesmanship,  and  complimented 
him  on  his  dashing  campaign  by  airplane. 
Mr.  Bickel  characterized  him  as  a  man 
who  would  be  known  in  the  future  as  “the 
‘flying  President,’  a  newpaper  man  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  national  economy,  and  a  great 
friend  of  America.” 

A  telegram  from  President  Hoover  to 
Mr.  Bickel  was  read  at'  the  meeting.  The 
telegram  follows: 

“Please  present  my  greetings  to  the 
members  of  the  United  Press  and  con¬ 
vey  to  them  my  appreciation  of  the  val¬ 
uable  service  which  they  hourly  perform 
in  distribution  of  public  information. 

“I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  great 
contribution  your  service  has  given  for 
the  advancement  cA  goodwill  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  our  sister  republics  to  the 
south.  By  the  enlargement  of  your  news 
services  you  have  contributed  to  better 
understanding  not  by  preachments  but  by 
the  daily  illustration  of  the  wholesome 
side  of  our  national  life.  You  have  stimu¬ 
lated  commercial  relations  with  more 
ample  commercial  service. 

“It  is  therefore  most  appropriate  that 
your  guest  of  honor  should  be  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  President-Ellect  of  Colombia 
who  so  ably  represented  his  country  in 
Washington  and  I  would  be  pleas^  if 
you  would  convey  my  compliments  to 
him.” 

On  the  dais  besides  Dr.  Olaya  and  Mr, 
Bickel  were: 

C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle  Times;  Edward 
H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News,  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
•^sociation ;  John  Cowles,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune;  W.  Laurance 
Djclw,  Kansas  City  Journal  Post ;  Fred 
^  Ferguson,  president,  NEA  Service; 
W^ter  S.  Gifford,  president,  American 
J^o'^hone  and  Telegraph  Company;  A. 
H.  Griswold,  president.  Postal  Telegraph 
^ble  Company;  General  James  G.  Har- 
wrd,  chairman.  Radio  Corporation  of 
■yowica ;  Roy  W.  Howard,  Scripps 
Howard  Newspapers. 


Philip  L.  Jackson,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal;  Colonel  Frank  Knox,  general 
manager,  Hearst  newspapers ;  Colonel 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Frank  Mason,  president.  International 
News  Service;  John  L.  Merrill,  president. 
All  America  Cables;  Ogden  Reid,  New 
York  Herald-Tribune ;  Gordon  S.  Rent- 
schaler,  president  National  City  Bank. 

Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star;  Walter 
A.  Strong,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Carlos 
Arbelaez  Urdaneta,  Consul  General  of 
Colombia;  Dr.  Jose  M.  Coronado,  Co¬ 
lumbian  charge  d’affaires;  H.  Freeman 
Matthews  of  the  State  Department. 

TREFNY  PROMOTED 


ment,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Mr.  Trefny. 


EXTRA  ANSWERED  MAYOR 


Named  Local  AdTertising  Manager  of 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 

William  Trefny,  who  has  been  hand¬ 
ling  State  street  advertising  for  the 
Chicago  Herald  attd  Examiner  since 
Dec.  1,  1929,  has  been  appointed  mana¬ 
ger  of  local  advertising,  succeeding  J. 
R.  Baker,  who  has  resigned. 

Before  joining  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  Mr.  Trefny  was  sales  manager  for 
the  Munsing  Wear  Corporation  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  During  1920  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Herald  and  Examiner’s  New  York 
office. 

Robert  R.  Eagen,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  paper’s  business  depart¬ 


Montana  Daily  Rushed  Edition  to 

Reply  to  Executive’s  Pamphlets 

When  Mayor  Fousek,  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  tried  a  coup  recently  by  circular¬ 
izing  on  the  eve  of  election  a  pamphlet 
giving  reasons  why  the  people  of  the  city 
should  reject  all  bond  issues,  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune,  which  had  been  advocat¬ 
ing  approval  of  the  issues,  published  an 
extra  to  answer  the  mayor. 

Obtaining  a  copy  of  the  circular  a  few 
hours  before  it  was  to  be  distributed,  the 
Tribune  worked  on  an  answer,  and  had 
the  extra  delivered  by  the  carrier  boys 
nearly  simultaneously  with  the  mayor’s 
circular. 

Several  of  the  bond  issues  carried,  as  a 
result,  the  mayor  later  conceded,  of  the 
extra. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  LEADERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Three  prominent  members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
{diotographed  at  the  luncheon  of  members  of  that  group  held  Tuesday  at  the 
Hotel  Governor  Qinton  during  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  this  week.  Left 
to  right:  Walter  C.  Johnson,  general  manager,  Chattanooga  News;  J.S.  Parks, 
Fort  Smith  Sotuhuest  American  and  Times-Record,  and  S.N.P.A.  president; 
and  Capt.  Cranston  Williams,  secretary -manager  of  the  S.N.P.A. 


REPORTERS  GUARDED 
WHILE  JURY  MET 

Deputy  Sheriff  Prevented  San 
Antonio  Writers  From  Leaving 
Press  Room  During  Grand 
Jury  Probe 


STILES  RE-ELECTED 

Kent  B.  Stiles,  formerly  reporter  and 
wire  editor  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  reelected 
vice-president  and  a  director  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Warehousing  Publications. 
Inc.,  publishers  of  Distribution  and 
Warehousing. 


Courthouse  reporters  of  two  evening 
newspapers  in  San  Antonio  were  placed 
under  guard  April  17  as  a  part  of  the 
extreme  secrecy  which  attended  Bexar 
County  Grand  Jury  investigations.  The 
reporters.  Cliff  Potter,  of  the  Light,  and 
Harold  Young,  of  the  Evening  News, 
for  a  time  were  kept  by  a  deputy  sheriff 
from  leaving  the  press  room  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  courthouse.  Later 
Potter  was  called  before  the  grand  jury 
after  he  had  telephoned  to  his  paper 
concerning  the  usual  proceedings. 

The  Light,  which  m  its  later  edition 
the  same  day  bannered  a  story  about  the 
detention  of  its  reporter  and  carried  a 
follow  story  next  day  with  pictures  of 
the  reporter,  deputy  sheriff  W.  C.  Speer 
and  C.  E.  Tewes,  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  said  that  the  handling  of  poll  tax 
payments  was  being  probed,  adding : 
“The  corridor  of  the  fourth  floor,  where 
the  grand  jury  chambers  are,  was  cleared 
for  an  hour  while  officials  and  influen¬ 
tial  citizens  who  did  not  wish  to  be  seen 
were  taken  in  and  out  of  the  chambers.” 

Elsewhere  the  story  said:  “It  became 
known  at  the  courthouse  that  a  former 
newspaper  man  also  was  being  investi¬ 
gated.” 

San  Antonio  is  in  the  midst  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  political  campaign  over  a  proposed 
city  bond  issue  and  rumors  of  one  kind 
and  another  have  followed  sensational 
charges,  contained  principally  in  a  weekly 
called  Bexar  Facts,  whose  editor,  Dono¬ 
van  Weldon,  and  newsies  recently  were 
arrested  for  wearing  placards  saying 
“Save  San  Antonio;  Beat  the  Bonds.” 
Weldon  formerly  was  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  News  for  a  short  time. 

A.  W.  Walliser,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  News,  was  among  those  who 
appeared  before  the  grand  jury. 

MANAGING  EDITORS  MEET 


Texas  Group  Lays  Plans  for  Covering 
Primary  Election 

Meeting  recently  at  Austin  in  semi¬ 
annual  session,  the  Texas  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors’  Association  re-employed  A.  F. 
Henning  of  Dallas  to  manage  the  Texas 
Election  Bureau  in  assembling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  returns  of  this  year’s  state 
primary  elections. 

The  election  bureau  cost  for  this  year, 
to  be  apportioned  among  participating 
dailies,  was  estimated  at  $^,000.  The 
managing  editors  will  hold  their  fall 
meeting  at  Lubbock.  James  R.  Record, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  heads  the 
association,  comprising  editors  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  pa^s. 
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COMMISSIONS  TO  ALL  ADVERTISERS 
PROPOSED  AS  PUBUCITY  CURE 

“Recog^nized”  Agencies  Now  Exploit  Rather  Than  Protect 
Publisher,  Says  Massachusetts  Editor  Who  Asks  His 
Association  to  Favor  Drastic  Resolution 


A  DRASTIC  resolution  attacking  free 
publicity  activities  of  advertising 
agencies  and  recommending  that  news¬ 
papers  accept  advertising  direct  and  also 
from  unrecognized  agencies  if  puffery 
practices  are  not  abolished  was  submitted 
last  week  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association  in 
Boston. 

The  resolution,  prepared  by  Gardner 
E.  Campbell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item,  will  be 
presented  to  the  May  meeting  of  the 
group  for  action.  It  follows : 

Whereas,  large  number  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  today  engaged  in  the 
dissemination  of  what  is  known  as  “free 
publicity”  for  which  the  newspapers 
receive  no  compensation,  but  for  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  which  the 
agency  is  presumed  to  be  recompensed 
by  the  advertiser;  and 

Whereas.  This  practice  is  considered 
unethical  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  publisher,  the  advertiser,  and.  ulti¬ 
mately,  the  agency  itself,  and  misleading 
and  unfair  to  the  general  reading  public; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association  deplores  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  growth  of  this  practice  and 
hereby  declares  that  in  the  future  its 
members  will  accept  direct  advertising 
from  national  advertisers  and  from  “un¬ 
recognized”  agents  or  representatives,  if 
reliable  financially  and  otherwise,  and 
will  grant  to  such  advertisers  or  their 
advertising  department,  or  house  agencies, 
or  other  representatives,  the  commission 
of  15  per  cent  commonly  granted  only  the 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 

Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  proposal,  Mr.  Campbell  said: 

“I  believe  that  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted  by  newspaper  associations  gener¬ 
ally  it  will  be  the  biggest  practical  step 
yet  taken  to  curb  the  free  publicity  evil. 

“We  can  throw  free  publicity  into  the 
waste  basket;  we  can  send  it  back,  but 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  publicity- 
seekers  can  still  -show  that  some  of  it  is 
used.  We  have  got  to  strike  at  the 
vulnerable  spot  in  all  lines  of  business — 
the  cash  register. 

“Of  course  we  all  know  that  many 
newspapers  have  not  lived  up  strictly  to 
the  idea  of  giving  agent’s  commission 
only  to  recognized  agencies.  We  all 
know  that  a  select  few,  old-time  national 
advertisers  have  got  net  rates  direct. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  countless 
‘agencies’  which  have  been  ‘organized’ 
solely  to  get  around  the  agency  commis¬ 
sion  obstruction  and  take  it  for  them¬ 
selves. 

“In  the  main,  however,  there  has  ex¬ 
isted  a  principle  that  the  advertising 
agencies  are  ‘friends  of  the  publisher 
and  developers  of  national  advertising’. 
Perhaps  they  were  once — but  not  now. 
One  by  one  they  have  gone  into  the  free- 
publicity  g^ame.  When  they  place  a  con¬ 
tract  for  paid  advertising  for  one  adver¬ 
tiser  and,  in  the  same  mail,  send  out  two 
or  three  space-grafting  jobs  for  other 
advertisers,  I  don’t  know  how  they 
square  themselves  with  the  fellow  who 
pays — and  I  have  ceased  to  care. 

“I  believe  that  if  they  are  going  to 
sell  us  out  by  accepting,  and  even  solicit¬ 
ing,  free-publicity  business  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  a  right  to  say  in  return; 
‘We  have  white  space  to  sell.  We  are 
interested  mainly  in  the  net  rate.  The 
net  rate  is  all  we  ever  got.  We  will 
give  it  to  any  reliable  advertiser  or  his 
representative’. 

“I_  realize  that  there  are  still  many  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  which  have  not 
stooped  to  these  practises  and  that  to 
some  this  drastic  action  may  seem  un¬ 
fair.  It  always  has  been  true,  however, 
that  in  all  issues  where  principles  and 
ethics  have  been  involved  or  the  integrity 
of  an  institution  has  been  at  stake,  the 
better  element  has  taken  the  initiative 
to  force  a  ‘house-cleaning.’  If  this 


should  be  one  of  the  results  of  this 
‘strike  for  freedom,’  so  much  the  better. 

“I  anticipate  that  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association  will  adopt  this  step  on 
May  12.  It  includes  all  the  leading 
weeklies  and  many  of  the  dailies.  I 
have  today  asked  Manager  Phillips  of 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  to  assign  it  for  a  topic  at  their 
meeting  on  May  20,  a  week  later. 

“.\nd  in  conclusion  1  will  admit  that 
the  publishing  fraternity  is  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  situation  in  which  it  finds 
itself  today.  We  have  given  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  have  even  held  it  out  as  a  bait 
for  cash  business.  We  began  it  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  by  calling  common,  vil¬ 
lage  pulpit-pounders  ‘eminent  divines’ 
and  praising  every  bride  as  a  ‘ravishing 
beauty  in  a  gown  of  dainty  loveliness.' 
but  you  never  heard  of  an  advertiser  or 
his  agent  offering  a  picture  of  a  man 
smoking  a  cigar  to  a  billboard  operator 
to  be  painted,  free,  on  the  theory  that  it 
beautified  the  scenery.  You  never  heard 
of  an  advertiser  getting  ‘on  the  air’  be¬ 
cause  his  program  contributed  to  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music.  They  pay  their  little 
$250  an  hour,  or  whatever  it  may  be — 
and  we  publish  programs  to  tell  the  dear 
public  on  what  station  and  at  what  hour 
they  may  turn  the  dial  to  hear  it. 

“The  drafting  of  this  resolution  was 
the  spontaneous  outcome  of  a  question 
raised  in  the  M.  P.  A.  meeting,  April 
14.  An  inquiry  was  made  as  to  how- 
many  were  accepting  a  contract  from  a 
good  and  reliable  advertiser  which  was 
being  placed  through  a  reliable  agent. 
The  agent  was  not  ‘recognized’  in  the 
agency  sense,  in  that  he  had  but  two 
accounts,  or  perhaps  only  one.  It  is  im¬ 
material.  Having  but  one  master  to 
serve,  mayhap  he  can  do  an  even  better 
job.  At  any  rate,  the  concensus  was 
that  he  w^s  the  advertiser’s  accredited 
representative  and  that  the  genera! 
trend  of  the  big  agency  methods  in 
recent  years  had  not  been  such  as  to 
warrant  their  ‘protection’  any  longer.” 


REPORTERS  TEACH  SCHOOL 

Two  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
American  news  men  often  play  dual 
roles,  reporters  by  night  and  teachers  by 
day.  Samuel  Meyers,  Republican  assigpi- 
ment  man  who  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  ’29,  and  William  Mack,  of  the  Sunday 
Rep'ublican-American  movie  department, 
who  was  _  outstanding  honor  man  at 
Brown  university  in  the  class  of  ’29, 
sometimes  fill  temporary  teaching  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  Waterbury  public  schools. 


SPONSORED  BOWLING  CONTEST 

The  Eastern  States  Women’s  Cham¬ 
pionship  bowling  contest  was  conducted 
by  the  Syracuse  J ournal- American  on 
.April  11,  12,  and  13.  Two  hundred  and 
eleven  champion  women  bowlers  of  the 
Eastern  States  assembled  in  Syracuse 
on  these  days.  The  first  eleven  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  meet  had  scores  above 
750.  Cliff  Moore,  bowling  editor  for 
the  Journal-.American  conducted  the 
tournament. 


NEWSBOYS  DISPLAY  HANDIWORK 

The  annual  display  of  handiwork  by 
memtiers  of  the  Toledo  Newsboys  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  last  week  in  the 
Newsboys’  auditorium.  Work  completed 
during  the  year  in  various  lines  was  ex¬ 
hibited  and  a  minstrel  show  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  NEW 
AERIAL  CAMERA 


Denver  Post  Photographer  Now  Using 
New  Equipment  for  Taking  Pic¬ 
tures  from  Air — Weighs  Less 
Than  Similar  Types 


An  aerial  camera  which  is  said  to  have 
a  numlier  of  important  improvements 
over  similar  cameras  now  used  to  take 
pictures  from 
the  air  has  been 
perfected  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Eisenhand, 
Denver  Post 
staff  photo- 
grapher. 

Eisenhand,  who 
has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  air¬ 
plane  photog¬ 
raphy,  spent  a 
large  sum  of 
money  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  ex¬ 
periments  over  a 
period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

He  announced  completion  of  his  work 
and  used  the  camera  a  few  days  ago. 

By  a  few  simple  adjustments,  Eisen¬ 
hand  explained,  his  camera  may  be  used, 
if  necessary,  in  taking  care  of  his  usual 
everyday  work,  being  equally  good  for 
sports  action  pictures  or  portraits. 

The  camera  weighs  only  20  pounds  as 
compared  with  the  usual  weight  of  from 
30  to  50  pounds.  It  carries  24  plates. 
Good  aerial  pictures  are  taken  at  a  min¬ 
imum  distance  of  1,500  feet,  while  the 
maximum  for  shots  is  10,0()0  feet. 

Eisenhand  says  pictures  taken  at 
2,000  feet  are  distinct  enough  for  per¬ 
sons  to  be  recognized.  There  are  three 
lenses— an  8)4,  12  and  15.  A  new  shut¬ 
ter  device,  which  he  intends  to  patent, 
operates  at  from  one  second  to  1/5000. 
It  has  a  speed  flash  gun  attachment. 


CONDUCTED  A.  P.  BUSINESS  SESSIONS 


Officers  and  executives  of  the  Associated  Press  snapped  at  the  annual  meeting, 
foUowng  the  luncheon  of  Associated  Press  members  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
York  City,  April  21.  Left  to  right:  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager; 
Frank  B.  Noy^  publisher  of  the  Washington  Star,  president;  John  Cowles, 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  second  vice-president,  and  Jackson  S. 
Elliott,  general  manager. 


TELLS  BOND’S  PLAN  OF 
OHIO  PAPER  CHAIN 


J( 


Broker  Says  That  Market  Crash  Floun¬ 
dered  Immediate  Hopes  of  Mr. 
Bond  “and  New  York  Associates” 
to  Acquire  Large  Group 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishes) 

Canton,  Ohio,  .April  22 — J.  S.  Wil¬ 
helm,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Wil¬ 
helm  &  Holm,  newspaper  brokers,  today 
gave  some  of  the  inside  work  of  option 
taking  for  Charles  .A.  bond,  head  of  the 
movement  to  establish  a  chain  of  Ohio 
liapers. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  said:  “Now  that  press 
reports  and  specials  to  ne-ASpaiier  publi¬ 
cations  have  set  forth  some  things  about 
the  proposed  Ohio  News,  Inc.,  and  plans 
for  an  Ohio  chain,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  facts  can  not  l>e  presented 
instead  of  guesswork  and  hints. 

“Under  a  contract  signed  by  Mr.  Bond 
and  us,  we  were  employed  to  obtain  op¬ 
tions  on  Ohio  newspapers — preferably 
county  seat  papers  of  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  type,  showing  a  reasonable  profit. 
The  contract  was  made  eeffetive  as  of 
June  26.  We  at  once  took  the  matter  in 
hand  and  by  the  last  of  October,  options 
on  51  Ohio  newspapers  in  36  counties, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bond. 
These  included  23  county  seat  papers. 
Some  audits  had  been  made  early  in  .Au¬ 
gust.  .Arrangements  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Bond  to  audit  others.  Some  delays 
w'ere  experienced  in  setting  up  the  or¬ 
ganization  by  Mr.  Bond  and  his  New 
York  associates. 

“About  the  time  all  seemed  ready  to 
go,  the  Wall  Street  crash  came  and  new 
financing  was  thrown  into  the  discard. 
Mr.  Bond,  however,  kept  on  the  job  and 
interested  some  Ohio  capitalists  in  con¬ 
nection  with  New  York  financiers. 

“When  we  entered  the  work  under 
contract  of  June  26,  assurance  was  given 
us  by  Mr.  Bond  and  associates  that  the 
venture  was  purely  a  financial  one.  That 
there  was  no  political,  wet  or  dry  or 
religious  propaganda  connected  with  the 
plan.  It  was  simply  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  beginning  of  an  inter-state 
chain  idea. 

“Our  data  and  options  were  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Bond  and  associates  on  the 
basis  outlined  above.  Apparently^  Mr. 
Bond  is  still  at  work  on  the  original 
plan,  having  interested  Cincinnati  men  in 
the  venture.” 


LATIMER  IN  ATLANTA 

Carter  Latimer  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  as  sports  editor.  Mr.  Latimer 
was  for  years  sports  editor  of  the  Green- 
znlle  (S.C.)  News.  About  a  year  ago  he 
became  sports  editor  of  the  Hall-LaVarre 
newspapers,  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record,  the 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  the 
Spartanburg  JoumeU.  Shortly  after  re¬ 
signing  from  that  post  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia. 


INSTALLS  STOCK  PRINTERS 

The  Hollywood  (Cal.)  News  la^ 
week  installed  three  stock  printers  which 
will  increase  the  transmission  of  niar- 
ket  news  25  per  cent.  This  installabt® 
permits  the  use  of  other  automatic 
printers  and  a  Morse  telegraph  line, 
previously  used  for  market  reports,  for 
general  news. 
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JOINS  CHICAGO  NEWS 

M.  Claude  Caspar-Jordan,  French  j(^- 
nalist  and  and  traveler,  is  a  new  mernwr 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial 
staff.  He  was  for  a  time  a  reporter  <» 
the  Paris  Quotidien.  He  is  at  present  m 
the  Midweek  department. 


'  LIBEL  SUITS  dropped 

Two  libel  suits  for  judgments  totalii« 
482,000  filed  against  the  Denver  Post  oy 
ormer  Governor  ClareiKC  J. 

^lorado,  recently  were  dismissed  at 
equest  of  Morley’s  attorney. 
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JOHN  A.  KENNEDY’S  EYANSON  EXPOSE 
WINS  $1,000  PUGSLEY  AWARD 

Universal  Service  Man’s  Story  Wins  Prize  as  Most  Noteworthy 
Work  of  Past  Year  by  a  Washington  Correspondent — 

Five  Get  Honorable  Mention 


NAMED  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT 


PRESIDENT  NORMAN  W,  BAX¬ 
TER  of  the  National  Press  Club,  an¬ 
nounced  Saturday,  April  19,  that  John 
A.  Kennedy,  of  Universal  Service,  had 
been  awarded  the  1929  Pugsley  prize 
for  the  most  noteworthy  work  by  a 
Washington  correspondent. 

His  announcement  embraced  the  report 
of  the  National  Press  Club’s  Committee 
on  Journalistic  Awards,  submitted  by 
Ulric  Bell,  chairman. 

The  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  by 
Chester  D.  Pugsley,  of  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Kennedy  received  the  honor  for  his 
work  in  exposing,  in  connection  with 
tariff  lobbying  activities,  the  presence  in 
Senator  Hiram  Bingham’s  office  of 
Charles  L.  Eyanson,  paid  employe  of  the 
Connecticut  Manufacturers  Association, 
for  which  conduct  Senator  Bingham  later 
received  the  formal  censure  of  the  Senate. 

Factors  which  led  to  the  award  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  included  the  “definite  public 
service”  rendered  in  bringing  about  the 
general  inquiry  into  lobbying  and  the 
reportorial  resourcefulness  shown  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  that  he  persistently  followed 
up  the  original  “tip”  concerning  Eyan- 
son’s  presence  at  the  Capitol. 

The  jury’s  conclusion  was  reached  after 
long  and  painstaking  consideration  of  the 
many  entries  embracing  exceptional  ex¬ 
amples  of  newspaper  enterprise  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  jurors  acted  independently 
of  one  another.  Because  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  several  other  nominations,  regret 
was  expressed  that  there  was  but  one 
prize  to  bestow. 

The  jury  is  composed  of  the  following : 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Theodore  P.  Noyes,  associate 
editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Grafton  Wilcox,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Ne^v  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  and  Dr.  Hent^  Grattan 
Doyle,  Dean  of  the  Lower  Division,  Co¬ 
lumbian  College,  George  Washington 
University. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  jury,  in 
nuking  the  award,  should  “take  into  con¬ 
sideration  such  factors  as  public  serv¬ 
ice,  reportorial  resourcefulness,  clarity 
of  presentation  to  the  reader,  literary 
quality  and  the  nature  of  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  work  was  done.”  It  was 
specially  stipulated  that  “the  work  recog¬ 
nized  may  be  a  single  story  or  assign¬ 
ment  or  may  include  a  series  of  stories 
or  a  period  of  work.”  The  competition 
was  open  to  all  accredited  correspond¬ 
ents  to  the  Press  Galleries  of  Congress. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  National 
Press  Qub  said:  “While  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  feat  was  awarded  the  honor,  the 
jurors  made  it  plain  that  they  were  highly 
impressed  by  other  nominations.  In  this 
connection,  support  was  given  to  the 
work  of  Wilbur  Forrest,  of  New  York 
nerald-Tribune,  on  the  basis  of  his  day- 
by-day  work  in  bringing  out  facts  on 


Lerch  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
his  work,  over  a  long  period,  in  keeping 
a  step  ahead  of  routine  developments  in 
connection  with  railroad  consolidation 
plans.  In  fact,  as  far  as  some  of  the 
factors  governing  the  award  were  con¬ 
cerned,  Kir.  Lerch  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance  was  assigned  first  place,  but  final 
action,  of  course,  was  based  upon  all  of 
the  factors. 

“Others  listed  for  honorable  mention 
are  Cole  E.  Morgan,  of  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice,  for  ‘conceiving,  planning  and  exe- 
cuti-.'.g’  a  nation-wide  survey  of  prohibi¬ 
tion  enforcement  fatalities;  and  Martin 
Codel,  of  the  North  American  Xews- 
pajK-r  Alliance,  for  a  series  of  stories 
on  the  need  of  lighting  radio  towers  for 
the  protection  of  aviators,  which  was 
held  to  have  been  a  factor  in  saving 
lives.” 

Mr.  Pugsley,  donor  of  the  prize,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  following  telegram  to  Mr. 
Kennedy : 

“I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
those  of  your  colleagues.  I  was  actuated 
in  establishing  this  award  by  the 
thought  that  the  VV’ashington  Corre¬ 
spondents  as  corps  naturally  assess  and 
appraise  the  work  of  their  members,  and 
therefore  the  award  would  be  merely  a 
public  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
contribution  during  a  calendar  year  of 
some  member  in  the  valuable  service 
performed  by  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  of  adequately  interpreting  and 
explaining  to  the  country  at  large  the 
policies  and  measures  of  the  president. 
Congress  and  the  Departments.” 


Lewis  Rex  Miller  Joios  Foreign  Staff 
of  Christian  Science  Monitor 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lewis  Rex  Miller  to  the  post  of 
Paris  correspondent  He  is  well  versed 
in  modem  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  a 
subject  he  taught 
at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  for  six 
years. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a 
native  of  Kansas, 
but  lived  for 
many  years  in 
New  York.  He 
was  educated  at 
Harvard  and  also 
at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  England. 

This  is  Mr. 
Miller’s  first  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  special  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent,  though  his  past  journalistic  expe¬ 
rience  includes  much  writing  for  New 
York  papers,  including  the  .Vctf  York 
Times,  the  Herald  Tribune,  and  special 
articles  for  the  magazines. 

Mr.  Miller  comes  to  Paris  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  where  he  was  .\merican  Assistant 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Sdyney. 


Lewis  Rex  Miller 


PLANNING  NEW  DAILY 

Princeton,  W.  Va.,  is  to  have  a  morn¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper,  which  will  make 
its  initial  appearance  sometime  between 
the  first  and  the  middle  of  May,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  Garner,  its  editor  and 
publisher.  The  name  of  the  new  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  the  Mercer  Daily  Recorder. 


OPENS  NEW  OFFICES 

The  Army  &  Navy  Journal  has  opened 
a  new  office  at  122  East  42nd  street.  A 
Chicago  office  has  been  opened  at  360 
No.  Michigan  avenue. 


FRANK  GANNETT  HONORED 


Frank  E.  Gannett  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Society 
of  the  Genesee  in  New  York  this  week.  Photograph  shows,  left  to  right: 
Louis  Wiley,  New  York  Times,  toastmaster;  J.  M.  Davis,  retiring  president 
of  the  society;  Mr.  Gannett,  and  Thomas  J.  Watson,  the  newly  elected  president. 


the  low-tariff  lobbying  side  of  the  Senate  URANK  E.  GANNETT,  president  of  Standard  and  president  of  the  New 
situation — a  task,  as  one  of  the  judges  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  was  York  State  Publishers  Association;  F. 


^mted  out,  made  more  difficult  by  the  the  guest  of  honor  Monday  evening  of 
fact  that  he  was  “not  always  on  the  this  week  at  the  31st  annual  dinner  of 
popular  side.”  the  Society  of  the  Genesee  at  the  Com- 

“Outstanding  in  the  honorable  men-  Hotel,  New  York.  Mom  than 

tion  list  was  Paul  Mallon,  of  the  United  New  Yorkers  who  were  born  in 
Press,  whose  work  in  bringing  to  light  ^fnesee  County  m  western  New  York 
secret  roll-calls  of  the  Senate  led  to  attended.  Mr.  Gannett  is  a  Gene- 


state  attended. 

amendment  of  the  Senate  rules  govern-  ^iley,  business  manager  of  the 

New  York  Times,  was  toastmaster,  in¬ 
troducing  Kent  Coo^r,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press ;  Dr. 
Clarence  A.  Barbour,  president  of 


mg  the  consideration  of  Presidential 
apiwintments.  Mr.  Mallon’s  work  gained 
Mtiro-wide  attention  and  jurors  held  it 
”  he  a  service  of  first  importance.  His 
mmimtion  covered  his  work  in  publish- 
'a?  both  the  West  and  Lenroot  secret 
roll-calls,  but  Frazer  Eidwards,  of  Uni- 
sjwsal  Service,  also  was  nominated  for 
r^ruig  with  Mallon  the  work  of  obtain- 
^  fte  secret  vote  on  the  nomination 
Mr.  Lenroot,  and  Mr.  Edwards 
wared 


Brown  University,  and  Stephen  B. 
Story,  city  manager  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  the  principal  speakers.  Greetings 
were  received  from  President  Hoover, 
Governor  Roosevelt,  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman,  former  Ambassador  to  Ger¬ 
many;  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
A.P. ;  Karl  Bickel,  president  of  the 


B.  Miner,  publisher  of  the  Fairport 
(N.Y.)  Herald-Mail,  and  president  of 
the  New  York  Press  Associations,  and 
others,  all  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Gannett. 

Among  newspaper  figures  at  the  dinner 
besides  those  already  mentioned  were : 
William  T.  Dewart,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Sun;  James  W.  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  Sun; 
Ma'-tin  H.  Weyrauch,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Graphic;  George  A.  Mellon,  of 
the  iJtwrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune; 
Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune-Chronicle;  William  J.  Pape, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican'  F.  B, 
Shutts,  president  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Daily  Telegram  and  Joe  M. 


praise  of  the  jury.  United  Press;  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  pul>  ciiappel,  editor  of  tSe  ffational  Maga- 

unusual  tribute  was  paid  to  Oliver  lisher  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-  zine. 


WILUAMS’  JOURNALISM 
CREED  IN  BRONZE 

Tablet  Placed  in  Corridor  of  Jay  H. 
Neff  Hall,  Home  of  University 
of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism 


A  bronze  tablet  bearing  the  “Jour¬ 
nalist’s  Creed,”  written  by  Dr.  Walter 
Williams,  former  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  now  president  of  the  University, 
has  just  been  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
corridor  of  Jay  H.  Neff  Hall,  home  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  at  Columbia, 
Mo. 

The  tablet  faces  the  steps  which  lead 
to  the  auditorium  and  lecture  room  up¬ 
stairs,  and  it  is  easily  read  by  every 
student  who  mounts  the  stairs  on  his 
way  to  class.  It  carries  the  following 
lines,  familiar  to  every  student  in  the 
School  of  Journalism: 

“I  believe  in  the  profession  of 
journalism. 

“I  believe  that  the  public  journal  is  a 
public  trust;  that  all  connected  with  it 
are,  to  the  full  measure  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility,  trustees  for  the  public;  that 
acceptance  of  lesser  service  than  the 
public  service  is  betrayal  of  this  trust 

“1  behove  that  clear  thinking  and 
clear  statement,  accuracy  and  fairness, 
are  fundamental  to  good  journalism. 

“I  believe  that  a  journalist  should 
write  only  what  he  holds  in  his  heart 
to  be  true. 

“I  believe  that  supression  of  the  news, 
for  any  consideration  other  than  the 
welfare  of  society,  is  indefensible. 

“I  believe  that  no  one  should  write  as 
a  journalist  what  he  would  not  say  as 
a  gentleman;  that  bribery  by  ones  own 
pocketbook  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as 
bribery  by  the  pocketbook  of  another; 
that  individual  responsibility  may  not  be 
escaped  by  pleading  another’s  instruc¬ 
tions  or  another’s  dividends. 

“I  believe  that  advertising,  news  and 
editorial  columns  should  alike  serve  the 
best  interests  of  readers;  that  a  single 
standard  of  helpful  truth  and  cleanness 
should  prevail  for  all ;  that  the  supreme 
test  of  good  journalism  is  the  measure 
of  its  public  service. 

“I  believe  that  the  journalism  which 
succeeds  best — and  best  deserves  suc¬ 
cess — fears  God  and  honors  man ;  is 
stoutly  independent,  unmoved  by  pride  of 
opinion  or  greed  of  power,  constructive, 
tolerant  but  never  careless,  self-control- 
led,  patient,  always  respectful  of  its 
readers  but  always  unafraid;  is  quickly 
indignant  at  injustice;  is  unswayed  by 
the  appeal  of  privilege  or  the  clamor 
of  the  mob;  seeks  to  give  every  man  a 
chance,  and,  as  far  as  law  and  honest 
wage  and  recognition  of  human  brother¬ 
hood  can  make  it  so,  an  equal  chance; 
is  profoundly  patriotic  while  sincerely 
promoting  international  good  will  and 
cementing  world-comradeship ;  is  a 
journalism  of  humanity,  of  and  for 
today’s  world.” 

The  “Journalist’s  Creed”  has  been 
translated  into  many  foreign  languages, 
some  of  which  translations  hang  in  the 
Council  Room  of  the  School  of 
Journalism. 


CITY  EDITOR  NAMED 

Henry  F.  Auger,  recently  on  the  night 
desk  of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bayonne 
(N.J.)  Times,  as  city  editor.  Mr.  Augur 
has  been  with  the  Journal  since  January, 
1928,  when  he  sold  the  Wallingford 
(Conn.)  Daily  Times,  which  he  launched 
two  vears  before. 


DREY  SPEAKS  IN  RICHMOND 

Walter  Drey,  vice-president  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Forbes  Magazine, 
addressed  the  Richmond  Advertising  Club 
Wednesday  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
club  rooms  on  “Getting  the  Name  on  the 
Dotted  Line.” 


NEW  ACCOUNTS  TO  GREY 

The  Eclipse  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil 
Company,  and  Maurice  V.  Elwood,  fur¬ 
rier,  both  of  New  York,  have  appointed 
the  Grey  Advertising  Service,  Inc.,  to 
handle  their  accounts. 
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MRS.  SCRIPPS  LOSES  FIGHT  TO  OBTAIN 
SHARE  IN  E.  W.  SCRIPPS  ESTATE 

U.  S.  District  Court  of  Appeals  Affirms  Decision  of  Lower 
Court  Which  Denied  James  G.  Scripps  Partnership 
Agreement  with  Father — $6,000,000  Involved 


p'OR  the  second  time  Mrs.  James  G.  of  the  papers.  She  sought  an  accounting 
Scripps,  Miramar,  Cal.,  executrix  of  from  Robert  Paine  Scripps,  executor  of 
the  estate  of  her  husband,  James  G.  his  father’s  estate,  and  president  of  the 
Scripps,  lost  her  suit  to  obtain  an  ac-  Scripps-Howard  group, 
counting  from  Robert  P.  Scripps,  execu-  The  widow  contended  the  agreement 
tor  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  E.  W.  was  entered  into  in  consideration  that  the 


Scripps,  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  oi  son  would  take  over  active  management 


VISITED  HOOVER 


Appels,  April  17. 


oi  the  papers.  She  contended  this  agree- 


Judges  Charles  Moorman  and  Zeno-  ment  was  altered  so  that  the  son  was  to 
phion  Hicks  affirmed  the  action  of  Judge  receive  33J4  per  cent  in  the  increase  in 
Smith  Hickenlooper,  U.  S.  District  profits  and  in  value  and  still  later  was 
Court,  who  dismissed  Mrs.  Scripps’  ac-  changed  to  permit  the  son  to  receive  50 
tion  in  1928.  Judge  Arthur  L.  Denison  per  cent.  The  amount  involved  was  more 


submitted  a  dissenting  opinion. 

In  affirming  Judge  Hickenloopers’  dis- 


than  $6,000,000,  it  was  estimated. 

Robert  Paine  Scripps,  as  trustee  under 


missal  of  Mrs.  Scripps’  action.  Judges  a  trust  agreement  created  by  his  father. 


Moorman  and  Hicks  said; 


and  as  executor  of  his  father’s  estate. 


“It  is  true  that  an  increment  agree-  denied  the  claim  of  a  partnership  agree¬ 
ment  frequently  is  referred  to  in  the  ment.  He  contended  no  claim  for  mcMiey 
correspondence,  but  that  same  agreement  was  made  until  in  August,  1926,  more 
was  said  by  the  parties  not  to  be  a  than  five  years  after  her  husband’s  death, 

binding  contract,  tmd  we  have  not  ob-  and  more  than  10  years  after  his  father’s 
served  anywhere  in  the  evidence  that  last  disbursement  to  his  eldest  son  under 
Mr.  Scripps  ever  surrendered  his  right  their  working  agreement, 
to  determine  the  amount  of  his  sons’  The  trial  of  the  case  in  March,  1928, 

compensation,  or  where  it  was  ever  before  Judge  Hickenlooper,  attracted 

claimed  by  James  Scripps  that  he  had  a  wide  attention.  The  contest  was  led  by 

leg^al  right  to  any  part  of  the  increment  two  of  the  outstanding  attorneys  of  the 

CM-  profits.  Jim’s  whole  course  of  con-  country,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  now 
duct  indicates  that  he  understood  that  Chief  Justice,  and  Newton  D.  Baker, 
the  matter  of  compensation  was  entirely  Secretary  of  War  under  Woodrow  Wil- 


within  the  discretion  of  his  father. 


son.  Hughes  was  chief  counsel  for  Mrs. 


Charles  Houssaye,  of  Paris,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Havas  News  Agency,  photographed  at 
the  White  House  where  he  railed 
upon  President  Hoover.  Mr.  Hous¬ 
saye  is  making  a  brief  tour  of  the 
United  States  interviewing  the  leaders 
of  American  industry  and  finance. 

NEWSPAPER  RIGHTS 
DEFINED  IN  N.  Y.  LAW 

Governor  Roosevelt  Signs  Feeron  Bill 
Which  Immunizes  News  Men 
from  Action  When  Accounts 
Are  “Fair  and  True” 


“John  died  in  1914,  and  neither  Jim  nor  Scripps,  while  Baker  represented  Robert 
his  father  thought  it  necessary  to  com-  Paine  Scripps. 


pute  increment  and  profits  for  a  final 
division  with  his  estate. 


raine  scniys.  ,  ....  A  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Fearon 

In  July,  Ju^e  Hickenlooper  dismissed  of  Onondaga  to  define  the  rights  of 
the  widows  holding  there  was  no  newspapers  in  libel  actions  was  approved 


“More  than  four  years  elapsed  between  agreement.  He  held  it  is  every  man’s  bv  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York 
the  last  distri^tion  to  Jim  ^d  his  death,  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  Sis  week  and  will  become  law  on  W 


and  during  that  time,  although  he  re-  sees  fit  and  that  courts  should  not  be  tember  1 

quested  increment  divisions  fr^uently,  swayed  by  sympathy.  He  further  held  Under  the  terms  of  the  Fearon  bill  an 
and  was  as  frequently  refused,  there  was  that,  even  had  a  contTact  and  its  breach  action  for  civil  or  criminal  libel  cannot 

no  d^nd  by  him  upon  his  father  for  a  been  proved,  recovery  should  be  denied  be  mainUined  against  a  reporter,  editor, 

distribution  as  a  risht.  _  because  of  the  delay  in  prosecuting  publisher  or  oroorietor  of  a  newspaper 


distribution  as  a  right.  becaus 

“If  any  legal  obligation  arose  between  action, 
the  parties,  it  was  evolved  frcMn  the 
original  arrangement  of  1911.  Mr. 

Scripps  was  then  dealing  with  his  sons  t 


A.P.  GROUP  ELECTS 


pcripps  ivas  tnen  aeaiing  witn  nis  sons  ^  g  Whitcomb,  publisher  of  the  for  any  heading 
in  connection  with  properties  which  he  Albert  Lea  Tribune,  was  elected  president  this  fairly  reflec 
hoped  to  preserve  intact,  to  be  operated  q£  ^be  Minnesota  Associated  Press  at  a  articles  publiri^ 


publisher  or  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
for  the  publication  therein  of  a  “fair  and 
true”  report  of  any  judicial,  legislative  or 
other  public  and  official  proceedings,  or 
for  any  heading  of  the  report,  provided 
this  fairly  reflects  the  contents  of  the 


control.  meeting  April  12  at  St.  Paul.  James  The  bill  also  provides  that  in  an  ac- 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  put  them  Earjy  Qf  Hibbtng  Tribune  was  elect-  tion  for  libel  or  slander,  a  defendant 
in  positions  of  responsibility  when  young,  ,, {(^-president  and  G.  T.  McConville,  may  prove  mitigating  circumstances,  in- 

much  younger  than  men  are  usually  given  gj  pj^^l  correspondent  for  the  Asso-  eluding  the  sources  of  his  information 
such  responsible  positions,  paid  them  ciated  Press,  was  re-elect^  secretary,  and  the  grounds  for  his  belief,  even 
handsome  salaries,  and  agr^d  to  trans-  Whitcomb  succeeds  H.  G.  White,  though  he  shall  have  pleaded  or  attempt- 

fer  to  them  such  parts  of  the  increment  managing  director  of  the  Winona  Repub-  ed  to  prove  justification  for  the  pub- 
and  profits  as  he  should  think  their  Ucan  Herald,  as  president,  and  Mr.  ^rly  lished  matter  on  which  the  action  is 
serwes  deserved.  succeeds  Harry  Rasmussen,  publisher  of  based. 


meeting  April  12  at  St.  Paul. 


With  this  object  in  view,  he  put  them  Qf  ^bg  Hibbing  Tribune  was  elect- 

in  positions  of  responsibility  when  young,  ^  , dee-president  and  G.  T.  McConville, 


services  deserved.  _  success  Harry  Rasmussen,  publisher  of 

“The  arrangement  which  was  then  the  AusHn  Herald.  Representatives  of 
made  between  the  parties  is  the  tack-  tlig  a.  P.  newspapers  in  Minnesota  were 
£;round  of  all  their  subseQuent  dealings,  present  at  the  meeting,  and  were  guests 
and  in  our  opinion  it  was  never  trans-  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
formed  by  interpretation  or  otherwise  Press-Dispatch. 

into  a  binding  obligation.  - 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  Judge  Denison  NAUGHTON  SUCCEEDS  FOYLE 

^  ...  Chester  M.  Foyle,  classified  advertis- 

.  ftat  there  never  was  any  •  manairpr  nf  thf-  Pntprfon  Pr^rt. 


HEISMAN  ON  ABSENCE  LEAVE 

George  Croll,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  layout  department  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  is  now  acting  art  director,  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  on  leave  of  Walter 
Heisman,  who  has  taken  his  wife  to 


Chester  M.  Foyle,  classified  advertis-  California  for  her  health.  Robert  Cox, 


.  *"7,.  ^  manager  of  the  Paterson  Press-  a  member  of  the  layout  department,  is 

definite  and  obligatory  change  oi  the  Guardian  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  taking  Mr.  Croll’s  place  as  head  of  the 


status  created  by  the  l9l  1  ‘arrangement ;’ 
there  was  only  interpretation  by  conduct ; 
but  thus  interpreted,  I  think  that  arrange¬ 
ment  was  contractual. 

“The  rather  clear  implication  that  only 
during  his  life  were  the  father’s  de¬ 
cisions  on  these  matters  to  be  accepted 
as  final  goes  far  to  indicate  that  every 
question  left  undisposed  of  at  his  death 
would  be  decided  by  the  courts  if  resort 
thereto  was  necessary. 

“The  son’s  conduct  in  making  no  de¬ 
mand  while  he  lived  and  after  the  final 
breach  of  relations  was  not  inconsistent 
with  his  belief  that  he  had  rights  which 
he  could  enforce  at  law  if  he  should 
think  that  such  enforcement  would  not 
cost  too  high  a  price  in  other  results.” 

The  suit  originally  was  brought  by 
Mrs.  Janies  Scripps  in  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  here  in  February,  1927,  wi  the 
ground  that  her  late  husband,  the  eldest 
son  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  founder  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  had  a 
verbal  partnership  agreement  with  his 
father  that  he  would  receive  30  per  cent 
of  the  increase  in  profits  of  the  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  increment  in  the  value 


been  succeeded  by  B.  F.  Naughton. 


department. 


JAPANESE  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  IN  BERLIN 


Y.  Iwanaga,  chief  director  of  the  Shimho  Rengo  Sha,  Japanese  news  agency, 
photographed  on  his  arrival  in  Berlin  recently  to  discuss  wire  arrangements. 
Left  to  right:  Louis  P.  Lochner,  chief  of  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Associated 
press;  Mr.  iwanaga,  and  Dr.  Edgar  Stem-Rubarth,  of  the  Wolff  Telegraidi 
Bureau  German  agency. 


JAPAN  DISCONTINUES 
CHINESE  DAILIES 

Two  Newspapers  Published  ia 
Peking,  One  in  English  and  the 
Other  in  Chinese,  Supported  by 
Government,  Suspend 

PEKING,  China. — One  of  the  great 
anomalies  of  world  journalism  was 
ended  here  recently  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  North  China  Standard  (published 
in  English)  and  the  Shun  Tien  Shih  Pao 
(published  in  Chinese).  Both  papers  had 
b^n  maintained  for  many  years  by  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  Japanese  (government. 

Papers  published  by  aliens  in  a  foreign 
language  are  found  in  many  countries, 
but  it  is  believed  that  these  two  publica¬ 
tions  were  the  only  newspapers  founded 
and  maintained  in  another  country  di¬ 
rectly  by  a  government.  The  general 
belief  is  that  a  desire  for  economy  in 
government  and  for  the  cultivation  of 
more  cordial  relations  with  (Thina  on  the 
part  of  the  present  party  in  power  in 
Japan  is  the  reason  for  the  decision  to 
cease  publication. 

Peking  is  thus  left  with  one  English- 
language  paper,  the  Leader,  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  in  Delaware  but  is  now  owned 
and  controlled  by  Chinese.  Only  four 
years  ago  when  this  city  was  still  the 
capital,  there  were  six  ^glish-language 
dailies  published  here.  The  two  re¬ 
cently  deceased  publicaticMis,  though  con¬ 
taining  much  Japanese  propaganda,  were 
otherwise  good  general  newspapers  with 
full  press  and  features  services.  The 
Chinese-language  paper,  especially,  was 
widely  read  at  times  of  disorder  when 
the  protection  of  extrality  laws  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  print  news  not 
found  in  other  vernacular  papers.  The 
Standard  had  a  Japanese  publisher,  a 
(Canadian  managing  editor,  an  American 
business  manager,  and  an  Australian 
news  editor. 

MURRAY  LEAVES  AGENCY 

Hit  Place  in  Media  Department  Taken 
by  J.  W.  Sturdivant 

Mai  Murray,  associated  with  the  media 
department  of  Erwin,  Wasey  and  Com¬ 
pany  for  the  last  five  years,  has  resigned, 
effective  May  1.  He  will  be  succeeded 
by  John  VV.  Sturdivant,  who  has  long 
been  an  account  executive  and  copy 
writer  in  the  Chicago  and  New  York 
offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey. 

Mr.  Murray,  who  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  tendered  by  media 
representatives  in  other  newspaper  agen¬ 
cies  at  the  City  Qub  recently,  plans  to 
join  the  national  advertising  department 
of  a  newspaper  but  is  not  ready  yet  to 
announce  his  new  ccwmection. 

Before  joining  Erwin,  Wasey  he  was 
connected  with  the  Thomas  F.  Logan 
(now  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Log^) 
Agency  and  before  that  with  the  Nevi 
York  Times. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  also  announced 
the  addition  of  Dr.  M.  G.  Frank  to  its 
research  staff.  He  is  a  holder  oi  do* 
grees  from  Harvard  and  the  University 
of  (Hiicago.  He  spent  several  years  as 
head  of  the  chemistry  department  of 
Soochow  University,  in  (3iina,  and  latCT 
did  research  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Beechnut  Packing  Company,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

McDowell  named  m.  e. 

Ted  McDowell,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour^-Jow^> 
has  been  made  managing  editor  of  the 
Beckley  (W.Va.)  Post-Herald,  monung 
paper.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Kentucky,  and  former  reporter  on 
the  Lexington  Herald. 

PLAN  $250,000  DRIVE 

The  organization  of  On-to-C)r^<Wi 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation  founded  ^ 
a  group  of  Portland  business  men  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  Oregon  s  re 
sources  in  magazines  and 
was  announced  recently.  A 
$250,000  is  being  raised,  a  large 
of  which  has  already  been  subscribed, 
is  reported.  ^ 
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NEW  YORK  PRINTERS  ASK  I.  T.  U.  FOR 
STRIKE  VOTE  AUTHORIZATION 


withdrawing  all  previous  proposals  the 
publishers  suggested  an  immediate  resort 
to  a  fair  arbitration  in  which  all  differ¬ 
ences  should  be  submitted  to  an  un¬ 
biased  authority.  This  offer  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  made  in  writing  and  was  on 
April  20,  last  Sunday,  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  Local  Union  who  voted 
to  reject  the  proffer  and  ask  for  strike 
sanction. 


NEW  SHUMAN  TROPHY 


Proposal  of  New  York  Publishers*  Association  to  Arbitrate  All 
DifiFerences  Rejected — Local  Union  Insistent  on 
Five-Day  Week  Clause 


SWASEY  IS  PUBLISHER 
OF  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 


Former  Regional  Manager  of  American 
Weekly  Succeeds  A.  B.  Chivers 
Who  Becomes  a  Hearst  As¬ 
sistant  General  Manager 


E.  M.  Swasey,  formerly  Pacific  coast 
manager  of  the  Aiiii-rican  H'cckly,  was 
appointed  publisher  of  the  .Vctc  Y’ork 
livening  Journal,  April  21,  succeeding 
A.  H.  Chivers,  who  was  transferred  to 
the  general  headciuarters  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  as  assistant  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  regional  director. 

Mr.  Swasey  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  for  12  years. 

.■Announcement  was  also  made  by  the 
Hearst  organization  this  week  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Leslie  L.  Rood,  formerly 
of  the  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  as 
publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bec-X<ncs,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Peter  Hamilton,  recently  re¬ 
signed. 


Here  is  the  new  trophy  that  A.  L. 
Shuman,  vice-president  and  adverlia- 
ing  director  of  the  Fort  Worth 

•  Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  is  offering  to 
the  newsaper  which  presents  the  best 
local  advertising  idea  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  18  to  21. 
The  trophy  is  of  silver,  24  inches 
high.  The  contest  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  L.  F.  Blackburn,  New 
Orleans  Times-Piacyune ;  Harry  T. 
Watts,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Carl  P.  Slane,  Peoria 

•  III.)  Journal-Transcript.  Adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  plan  to  other  papers 
will  be  a  factor  that  will  guide  the 
judges. 


S.  N.  P.  A.  MEMBERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Long  List  of  Speakers  for  Summer 
Conference  in  Bloomington 

Members  of  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Association  will  hold  a  summer  confer¬ 
ence  in  Bloomington  May  8-10.  The 
confereiKe  will  open  Thursday  May  8, 
with  a  luncheon  at  which  S.  P.  Ochiltree, 
Indiana  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
will  speak.  Other  speakers  Thursday 
and  their  subject  will  be  Prof.  J.  W. 
Piercy,  head  of  the  Indiana  University 
school  of  journalism;  Prof.  J.  W.  French, 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  “News  Story 
Writing”  and  discussion  by  J.  K.  Gorrell, 
lircmcn  Enquirer;  Prof.  J.  A.  Wright  of 
the  school  of  journalism,  “Headline 
Writing”;  Mark  Hamer,  of  the  Seeds 
.Advertising  Agency  of  Indianapolis,  “The 
Newspaper  as  an  Advertising  Medium.” 

Boyd  Gurley,  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  will  deliver  an  address  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  Thur.sday  evening  given  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  of  Indiana  University, 
he  work  Addresses  Friday  will  include  “Tech- 
so  praised  nique  of  Editorial  Writing,”  by  Prof. 

Wright;  “Advertising  Layout  and  Ty- 
:  luncheon  pography  for  Newspapers,”  by  Mr. 
committee  Hamer;  “Publicity,”  by  Frank  Elliott, 
it«,  opin-  Bloomington,  and  John  Mellett,  Indian- 
given  by  apolis  novelist ;  and  “Newspaper  Costs,” 
1  of  the  by  E.  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
the  A.  N.  Palladium,  and  George  Purcell,  editor  of 
A.N.P.A.  the  Bloomington  World. 

.  Phillips,  Addresses  bv  Prof.  French,  Prof, 
aper  Pub-  Piercy  and  J.  U.  Frazier,  editor  of  the 
xjker,  _Pa-  Inland  Printer,  will  be  heard  Friday 
isociation;  afternoon.  Friday  night  the  editors  will 
:  Chicago  be  entertained  by  William  Herschell, 
ation.  poet  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
yrt  Smith  Among  the  speakers  Saturday  will  be 
It  of  the  Ben  Lawrence,  general  manager  of  the 
ton  Wil-  Star  League  of  newspapers  in  Indiana; 
angements  Dick  Heller,  editor  of  the  Decatur  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Mr.  Frazier, 


Group  of  Southern  publishers  photographed  at  the  Hotel  Governor  Clinton, 
New  York,  where  members  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  attending  the  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  conventions  met  to  discuss  labor 
problems.  Left  to  right:  W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga  News;  Talbot  Patrick, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus;  H.  V.  Jenkins,  Savannah  Morning  News;  L.  B. 
Jeffress,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News;  J.  B.  Sherrill,  Concord  (N,  C.)  Tribune; 
J.  S.  Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-Press,  president  of  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga;  A.  L.  Stockton,  Greensboro  News;  Cranston 
Williams,  secretary  of  the  S.  N,  P.  A.;  J.  L.  Mapes,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal;  W.  A.  Elliott,  Jacksonville  Florida  Titnes-L  nion ;  Mrs. 
Eidith  O.  Susong,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Democrat-Sun 
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MOVIES  SUPPLANT  HEAVY  MACHINES  IN 
CONVENTION  EXHIBITS 

One  Big  Press  in  Basement,  and  Some  Light  Machinery  Shown, 
but  Electrical  Marvels  of  Science  and  Circus  Trimmings 
Give  New  Touch  to  Pennsylvania’s  Halls 


P'XHIBITS  on  display  for  the  visitors 
to  the  A.N.P.A.  conventiwi  this  week 
ranged  from  a  printing  press  to  hot  dogs 
and  telescopes.  Less  heavy  machinery 
was  shown  than  in  some  previom  yeap, 
but  in  its  place  one  found  motion  pic¬ 
tures  showing  the  machinery  in  operation. 
Companies  doing  business  with  publishers 
were  well  represented  by  members  of 
their  staffs,  welcoming  the  newspaper 
men  as  they  arrived. 

As  one  stepped  into  the  Science  Serv¬ 
ice  exhibit,  a  bell  went  “ding”  so  em¬ 
phatically  that  he  usually  stepped  back 
again  and  repeated  the  “ding”  after  look¬ 
ing  for  wires  concealed  imder  the  rug, 
he  found  that  the  bell  was  rung  when  he 
passed  in  front  of  a  ray  of  light  and  cast 
a  shadow  on  an  “electric  eye”  at  the  other 
side  of  the  door.  The  exhibit  sought  to 
show  the  kind  of  things  written  about. 
It  included  a  six-inch  telescope  built  by 
a  Jamaica  (N.Y.)  High  Sdiool  boy 
from  directions  in  articles  syndicated  by 
the  service.  There  was  also  a  grid  glow 
demonstrator  set  which  lighted  a  lamp  at 
the  wave  of  a  hand,  and  a  “breath  de¬ 
tector”  which  measured  the  cooling  effect 
of  blowing  upon  a  red  hot  wire.  The 
exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Hallie 
Jenkins. 

The  only  printing  press  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  in  the  basement  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  hotel,  where  a  Hoe  Super-Produc¬ 
tion  unit  was  set  up.  Upstairs  on  the 
convention  floor  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  J.  M.  Masterson,  used 
photographs  and  motion  pictures  to  show 
its  products. 

A  similar  exhibit,  including  movies, 
was  shown  by  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  which 
referred  visitors  to  the  press  rooms  of 
New  York  newspapers  for  inspection  of 
Scott  presses.  David  J.  Scott  was  in 
charge,  with  several  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

M.  W.  Brueshaber  was  in  charge  of  an 
exhibit  for  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company. 

The  Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 
also  maintained  headquarters  and  displays 
on  the  ballroom  floor.  I.  K.  Stone 
headed  the  list  of  representatives  present. 

A  circus  style  of  exhibition  was  main¬ 
tained  by  the  King  Features  Syndicate. 
“Funniest  Show  on  Earth”  was  the  sign 
outside,  and  the  idea  was  borne  out  by 
cutouts  of  comic  strip  characters  racing 
around  a  circus  ring.  Hot  dogs  and 
sauerkraut,  lemonade  and  peanuts  were 
passed  out  to  visitors.  Enlarged  cartoons 
by  Ripley  attracted  attention. 

Other  syndicate  and  news  service  ex¬ 
hibits  showed  displays  of  the  material 
supplied  to  clients.  They  included  Nea 
Service,  Inc.,  where  James  W.  Dean  and 
others  distributed  cigarettes  under  the 
Nea  label,  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate,  L^ger 
Syndicate,  New  York  World  Syndicate, 
Consolidated  Press  Association,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Inc.,  Junior  News¬ 
papers,  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Photos,  Inc.,  United  Press, 
United  Feature  Service,  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  Post  Syndicate,  and  others.  Two 
fashion  syndicates  were  represented.  The 
Fashion  Coordination  Bureau  and  Amos 
Parrish  &  Co. 

A  model  newspaper  morgue  was 
shown  by  the  Remin^on-Rand  Business 
Service,  Inc.  Miss  Ruth  Howard,  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  business  library 
organization  service,  explained  the  sys¬ 
tem  worked  out  for  filing  cuts,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  clippings. 

Lighted  bulletin  boards  on  which  news 
bulletins  were  automatically  changed  were 
shown  by  the  New  England  Advertising 
company. 

Hardened  steel  headings  for  news¬ 
papers  were  shown  by  A.  J.  Sossner, 
steel  die  cutter  of  New  York. 

The  display  of  the  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Company,  in  charge  of  Clarence 
Seaman,  vice-j^esident,  showed  lead,  tin 
and  antimony  in  the  form  of  ores  and 


also  after  being  smelted.  The  type  metal 
itself  was  shown  in  curved  plates  ready 
for  a  press. 

Nearby  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company  with 
make-up  table  and  pictures.  The  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company  showed  three 
Ludlow  units  and  an  Elrod  lead  and 
rule  caster.  The  Lanston  Monotype  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  was  also  represented. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
had  a  motion  picture  showing  operation 
of  its  latest  models.  The  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration  was  another  which  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  Monomelt  Company  used 
movies  in  its  display. 

The  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Company  showed  dry  mats  and  auto¬ 
plate  machinery. 

Rotogravure  displays  were  made  by 
the  Art  Gravure  Corporation  and  Alco 
Gravure,  Inc. 

Mailing  machinery  was  shown  in  op¬ 
eration  by  the  Polard-Alling  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  and  the  Addressograph 
Company. 

Other  headquarters  at  the  convention 
included  those  of  the  American  Wringer 
Company,  American  Press,  K.  W.  Blatch- 
ford  Company,  Berry  Mingle  Co.,  Inc.; 
Brouges  ^rvice,  Cline  Electrical  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing  Company.  Robert  W. 
Dickerson.  Bureau  of  Advertisip«r.  De- 
both  Home  Makers’  School.  Eastern 
Color  Printing  Companv,  Frederick  T. 
Haskin,  General  Electric  Comnan”.  B. 

F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Home 
Economics  Service  Corporation  T.  M. 
Hither.  Ine. ;  Tqrnnol  Gomnanv.  Kimber- 
ly-Qark  Co.,  Kohler  Ssrstem,  Lockwood- 
Greene  Engineers.  Inc. ;  Magnetic  Kase- 
ball  Player  Corporation,  L.  Martin  & 
Company,  Columbian  News  Ink.  News¬ 
paper  Audit  and  Research  Corporation. 
Penn  Motioned  Comnany,  Peiepecot  Pa¬ 
per  Co..  Shaw  Machine  &  Tool  Com¬ 
pany,  Speedaumat  Company,  Spruce  Fa’is 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  Sta-Hi 
Nen’spaner  Sunolv  Comnanv.  Star  Ad- 
craft  Senrice,  United  American  Metals 
Corporation.  T  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Wood  Flomr  Corporation.  WorH 
Color  Printing  Company  and  Clifford 
Yewdall. 


GLENN  JOINS  McGUCKIN 

Robert  C.  Glenn,  recently  vice-president 
of  the  Hare  Manufacturing  Company,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  the  Eugene  Mc- 
Guckin  Company,  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Glenn  was  formerly  with  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son.  and  later  advertising  manager  for 
the  Eagle  Shirtmakers,  Philadelphia. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  29-30 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

May  1-3 — Iowa  Press  Assn.,  and 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Assn.,  annual 
meetings.  Des  Moines. 

May  2 — A  n  n  u  a  I  Newspaper 
Veek,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

May  5-7 — Associated  Business 
Papers,  spring  meeting.  Green 
Brier  HoteL  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va. 

May  5-7 — Assn,  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  semi-annual  meeting, 
French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

May  6-12 — .4nnnal  Journalism 
Weel4  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

May  8-10 — Minnesota  Editorial 
Assn.,  Editors’  Short  Course,  U.  of 
Minnesota,  St.  Paul. 

May  11 — Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio,  annual  convention,  Deshler* 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

May  13-16 — Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers.  Annual  Convention, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


STARBUCK  TO  SPEAK 

G.  H.  Starbuck,  head  of  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  will  address 
a  joint  luncheon  meeting  May_  l_of  the 
Engineering  Advertisers  Association  and 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council.  He  will 
be  introduced  by  H.  F.  Barrows,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Austin  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  who  is  president  of  the 
E.  A.  A. 


16  FORMER  STUDENTS  ON  DAILY 

Sixteen  graduates  and  former  students 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  are  on  the  staff  of  the 
Miltvaukee  Journal,  according  to  a  recent 
survey  made  by  that  paper.  While  most 
of  the  graduates  are  from  recent  classes, 
several  have  been  out  of  college  ten 
years  or  more.  The  graduates  range  in 
position  from  news  editor  to  reporter. 

PROMOTED  BASEBALL  OPENING 

The  Shrcieport  (La.)  Times  sports 
department  sponsored  a  slogan  contest 
relative  to  attendance  at  the  opening 
baseball  game  of  the  Texas  league  season 
in  that  city  recently.  The  winner  was 
awarded  a  grandstand  box  for  the 
initial  game  of  the  season.  Joe  R.  Car¬ 
ter  is  sports  editor  of  the  Times. 


SUES  FOX  FARMER 

F.  A.  Day,  publisher  of  the  Milan  (O.) 
Ledger,  has  filed  suit  against  Justus  E. 
Smith,  operator  of  a  fox  farm,  for  $1,500, 
alleged  to  be  due  for  advertising.  Day 
and  Frank  H.  Dimon  have  sued  Smith 
for  $2,875  said  to  be  due  as  commissions 
for  selling  $13,000  worth  of  foxes  for 
Smith. 


ADVERTISING  BOOSTED 
USE  OF  CREAM  19% 

Borden’*  Farm  Product*  Adrertitiag 
Manager  Cite*  Re*ult*  of  Three- 
Year  Campaign — Urge*  Coop¬ 
erative  Effort 


W.  Jimison,  advertising  manager  of 
Borden’s  Farm  Products  Company  of 
Illinois,  told  how  advertising  had  been 
successfully  used  to  popularize  cream 
consumption.  In  a  talk  before  the  third 
annual  district  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Milk  Dealers  in 
Chicago  this  week. 

\  three-year  advertising  campaign, 
Mr.  Jimison  said,  has  considerably  in¬ 
creased  the  use  of  cream  with  cereals, 
fruits  and  desserts.  Rotogravure  and 
color  pages  were  particularly  effective, 
he  told  the  delegates.  He  explained  how 
recipes,  and  suggested  uses  also,  helped 
to  popularize  cream,  adding  that  coopera¬ 
tion  with  manufacturers  of  cereal  prod¬ 
ucts.  dessert  specialties  and  the  electric 
refrigeration  industry  has  broadened  the 
use  of  products  that  are  improved  in 
taste  and  appearance  when  served  with 
cream. 

Mr.  Jimison  cited  an  increase  of  19.S 
per  cent  in  the  use  of  cream  in  the  aver¬ 
age  Chicago  home  from  1927  to  1930. 
During  the  same  period  the  use  of  fresh 
milk  increased  from  36.09  quarts  of  milk 
per  family  per  month  to  39.22  quarts  per 
month  for  1929. 

The  district  convention  was  attended 
by  sales  and  advertising  executives,  about 
130  in  all,  whose  firms  are  members  of 
the  International  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers. 


A.N.A.  ADDS  SPEAKERS 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  has  added  more  speakers  for  its 
spring  convention  to  be  held  at  French 
Lick  .Springs,  Ind.,  May  5  to  7.  They 
are:  The  Hon.  Martin  L.  Davey,  presi¬ 
dent  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company,  Inc., 
who  will  talk  on  “The  Basic  Appeal  of 
Advertising;”  David  Lawrence,  president 
United  States  Daily,  who  will  discuss 
“The  Business  Outlook,”  and  William 
Douglas  McAdams,  president  of  the 
agency  of  that  name,  who  will  talk  on 
“New  Leaderships — Some  of  the  Poli¬ 
cies  From  Which  They  Will  Come.” 


12,000  HEARD  CONCERTS 

More  than  12,000  persons  attended  the 
concerts  sponsored  bv  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  during  the 
1929-30  music  season.  The  dailies  have 
sponsored  these  for  a  number  of  years. 
Des  Moines  musical  talent  entertained  at 
the  concerts,  admission  to  w'hich  was 
free.  The  Des  Moines  Symphony 
orchestra,  a  fifty-piece  organization,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  concerts. 


CONDUCTING  CENSUS  CONTEST 

A  prize  of  $100  in  gold  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal 
to  the  reader  who  comes  nearest  to  esti¬ 
mating  the  exact  1930  population  of 
Memphis.  This  contest  was  started 
April  2,  the  day  after  census  taking 
started  in  Memphis.  Joe  Levitt,  city 
editor,  says  it  is  proving  one  _  of  the 
most  popular  contests  the  Evening  .Ap¬ 
peal  has  ever  conducted. 


TO  FLY  TO  CONVENTION 

Fifty  women  affiliated  with  _  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women  are  planning  a  flight  by  air  to 
Washington,  where  they  will  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  beginning  May 
18  and  continuing  until  May  21.  Amelia 
Earhart,  will  lead  the  flyers,  piloting  her 
own  plane. 


PUBLISHER  IN  AUTO  WRECK 

H.  P.  Hornby,  publisher  Uvalde 
(Tex.)  Leader-News,  with  Mrs.  Horo- 
by  recently  had  a  narrow  escape  wnm 
their  automobile  was  overturned  by  col¬ 
lision  with  another  car,  pi^ng  thM 
beneath  it.  Neither  was  seriously  hurt. 


MAKING  GOOD-WILL  TOUR  OF  U.  S. 


Here  are  the  five  Japanese  young  women,  and  H.  Yokahama,  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  correspondent  accompanying  the  party,  who  are  in  die  United  State* 
on  a  good-will  tour  to  express  Japan’s  ^^reciation  of  the  relief  work  done 
by  this  country  following  the  1923  earthquake  and  fire  in  Tokio.  The  party 
was  photographed  in  Washington  following  their  presentation  to  President 

Hoover. 


William  G.  Marks,  Citizen  reporter,  LOBBY  MURALS  DEPICT 

later  found  a  bullet  m  the  prison  yard 
that  was  to  be  investigated  as  a  possible 
clue  to  how  the  fire  was  started. 

A  newspaper  man’s  superstition  came 
to  light  when  Redman,  at  the  Dispatch, 
skipped  13  in  numbering  extras,  going 
from  12th  to  14th. 

Home  delivery  of  the  morning  extra 
to  all  the  metropolitan  circulation  was 
offered  by  the  Dispatch  and  Citizen  as  a 
special  service. 

Mats  made  in  the  Dispatch  engraving 
plant  also  were  supplied  to  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  state  which  were  unable  to 
get  pictures. 

The  first  newspaper  plane  to  reach 
Columbus  airport  following  the  flash  of 
penitentiary  fire  disaster  Monday  night 
was  a  Curtiss  Robin  from  Toledo  carry¬ 
ing  Charles  Lucey,  Toledo  News-Bee 
reporter.  Pictures  supplied  by  the 
Columbus  Citizen  were  loaded  in  the 
plane  and  a  duplicate  batch  in  a  taxi 
which  was  driven  to  Columbus  in  record 
time  with  News-Bee  reporters  Carl 
Stahley  and  Ernest  Moorfield,  the 
plane  after  getting  lost  in  high  clouds 
in  the  lake  region,  reaching  Toledo  at 


SMOKE-DAZED  REPORTERS  COUNTED 
dead  amid  OHIO  PRISON  FLAMES 


Tan  Paintings  Showing  Newtpapar 
Development  from  Forest  to 
Home  Installed  in  New 
San  Antonio  Plant 


Story  Breaking  in  Evening  Paper  **Dog>Watch/*  Made  New 
Records  for  Extras — First  Issued  by  Telegraph  and  Society 
Editors— Twenty  Planes  Rush  Pictures 


PHOENIX  DAILY  OPENS  BRANCH  PLANT 


•  Cronin,  Characteristic  architecture  in  new  Mesa  building. 

5  lead  in 

The  new  Southside  branch  home  of  mond  for  reproduction  of  World  Senes 
j...  the  Pheonix  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Repubti-  and  other  important  games,  simultane- 

the  pris-  ran  was  informally  opened  at  Mesa,  ously  with  operation  of  a  similar  board 
5  minutes  Ariz.,  Wednesday,  March  17.  at  the  home  office  of  the  Arizona  Repub- 

learn  for  The  opening  of  the  new  home  and  of-  hcan  in  Phoenix.  Prizefight's  and  other 
:ad,  were  fice  structure  was  attended  by  approxi-  special  events  also  will  be  broadcast  from 
t  asphyx-  mately  2,000  persons  who  inspected  the  the  marquee  in  conjunction  with  identical 
:  to  pro-  quarters  during  the  afternoon  and  then  service  at  the  Phoenix  plant, 
cond  edi-  celebrated  the  occasion  with  a  public  Architecture  and  decoration  of  the 

ly’s  work  dance  that  night.  A  corps  of  employes  building  are  modernistic.  The  entire  ex- 
Karl  B.  of  the  Arizona  Republican  guided  the  terior  of  the  structure  is  white  with  green 
had  just  visitors  through  the  new  building  and  tarnished  Arizona  copper  drains  and  cop- 
Dperation.  supervised  the  entertainment.  ings  providing  color  contrast.  A  central 

;  Journal  The  new  home  will  serve  the  Southside  tower  three  stories  high,  containing  office 
district  communities  of  the  Salt  River  rooms,  has  a  tile  roof  and  is  lighted  at 
Dispatch,  valley  irrigation  project  of  which  Phoe-  night  with  four  floodlights  concealed  at 
e  entered  nix  is  the  center  and  largest  city.  These  the  base. 

the  Dis-  communities  are  Mesa,  Tempe,  Chandler,  The  main  business  offices  of  the 


OMITS  “GRUESOME”  DETAILS 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Bar*  Picture*  and 
Horror  in  Pri*on  Fire  Story 

“In  deference  to  its  readers  the  Eagle 
omits  all  gruesome  details  of  this  dis¬ 
aster.”  This  sentence  in  a  box  headed 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle’s  report  of  the  fire 
at  the  Ohio  State  penitentiary,  in  which 
more  than  300  convicts  lost  their  lives. 
The  Eagle  used  about  a  column  and  a 
half  on  the  story  Tuesday,  April  22,  in 
its  latest  edition,  but  no  pictures. 


RADIO  APPUCATION  DENIED 

The  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
Washington,  has  denied  the  application 
of  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call,  operator 
of  station  WSAN,  Allentown,  Pa., 
which  sought  authority  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  station  from  250  to  500 
watts,  dividing  its  time  with  statiem 
WCBA,  Allentown. 
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MISLEADING  STORE  COPY  IS  BANNED 
BY  FOUR  CHICAGO  DAILIES 

Actkm  Taken  When  Leiter  Organization  Acts  to  Continue 
Closing-Out  Sale  After  Definite  Closing  Date 
Had  Been  Advertised 


Chicago  newspapers  gave  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
p^>er  to  protect  its  readers  against  mis¬ 
representations  of  advertisers  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau,  they  refused  to 
accept  “Going  Out  of  Business”  copy  of 
the  Leiter  Building  Stores  because  the 
department  store,  after  advertising  for 
some  time  in  very  forceful  terms  that  it 
was  closing  forever  on  March  31,  sud¬ 
denly  got  an  extension  of  60  days.  After 
thdr  advertisiiw  privileges  had  hero 
refused  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri- 
coH,  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
the  D^y  Illustrated  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  representatives  of  the 
Leiter  Building  Stores  held  several  con¬ 
ferences  with  ^cials  of  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  and  agreed,  according  to 
the  bureau,  that  their  aidvcrtising  had 
been  such  as  to  warrant  action  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  bureau. 

Just  two  days  before  the  date  the  store 
was  to  close,  its  advertising  copy 
carried  the  caption  “Last  Two  Days  I 
We  Qose  Our  Dock's  Forever  1" 
According  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau, 
the  writer  of  the  copy  and  liquidator  of 
the  stock,  Leo  Silberman,  admitted  that 
plans  were  at  that  time  under  way  to 
carry  on  the  “going  out  of  business”  sale 
for  another  30  or  60  days. 

On  March  31,  the  store’s  copy 
carried  a  teaser,  “Watch  Monday’s 
papers  for  further  developments”,  and  on 
April  1,  the  store  announced,  “Death 
Sentmce  Stayed!  60  Day  Extension 
Granted  Even  as  Doors  Creak  Shut  I 
President  and  Liquidator  Fight  Shoulder 


recommended  that  no  further  copy  be 
carried. 

“This  action  was  taken  after  review¬ 
ing  all  of  the  facts  gathered  in  shopping 
investigations  and  t^ng  cognizance  of 
the  misrepresentations  a^  the  bad  prac¬ 
tices  found  during  this  sale,  and  espe- 
ciallpr  the  repeated  allegations  of  discoo- 
timung  the  business  on  March  31.” 

An  appeal  for  co-operation  to  end  this 
type  of  advertising  was  directed  at  Chi¬ 
cago  advertisers  by  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  in  the  following  open  letter: 

“As  a  bureau  operating  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  advertisi^  we  earnestly 
solicit  ^e  attention  of  legitimate  users  of 
space  in  Chicago  dailies  in  supporting 
the  drive  to  eliminate  ‘bunk’  and  other 
advertising  which  creates  doubt,  sus¬ 
picion  and  a  lack  of  respect  on  the  part 
of  the  reader. 

“It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  Chicago  advertising  has 
materially  improved  during  the  last  few 
years.  Yet  there  is  an  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  being  done  to  reader  confidence  by 
the  false  ‘quitting  business’  sales,  false 
‘bankrupt  sales,’  ‘lost  our  lease’  sales, 
bait  practices,  etc. 

“It  has  been  the  general  practice  for 
many  stores  to  advertise  specific  ‘going 
out  of  business’  sales  with  no  immedi¬ 
ate  thought  of  ceasing  business,  the  sole 
purpose  being  to  stimulate  buying  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  If  advertising 
in  this  community  is  to  have  value,  it 
must  be  respectable,  it  must  be  truthful, 
and  above  all,  written  in  a  manner  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

“If  we  remember  the  story  of  the  one 


MAKEUP’S  BUSY  DAY 


Sketched  for  Eotren  ft  Puiusan 
By  EARLE  HARVEY,  Milwanka* 
(Wis.)  News 


bad  apple  in  the  barrel  which  contami¬ 
nated  the  others  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
picture  the  reader’s  attitude  toward  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  a  class  when  he  finds  stores 
advertising  that  th^  are  going  out  of 
business  on  a  certain  date,  yet  continue 
to  advertise  and  operate  after  that  time. 
What  chance  has  a  leptimate  advertiser 
to  close  out  his  stock  in  an  honest  man¬ 
ner  should  necessity  arise  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  tricked  time  after  time  with 
fake  closing  out  sales? 

“Most  of  the  newspapers  are  in  accord 
with  the  bureau’s  position  in  weeding  out 
this  ‘bunk’  copy.  Their  cooperation  is 
evidenced  on  the  facts  developed  in  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  Leiter  Building 
Stores  ‘going  out  of  business’  sale. 

“A  review  of  the  advertising  of  so- 
called  ‘going  out  of  business’  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  where  the  lease 


to  Shoulder  in  Renewed  Battle  to  Sell 
Out”. 

Since  the  last  days  of  January  when 
they  announced  that  they  had  lost  their 
lease,  the  Leiter  Building  Stores  had 
been  telling  Chicago  newspaper  readers 
that  they  were  going  out  of  business  on 
March  31.  Sensational  copy  was  carried 
in  most  of  the  dailies,  alleging  that 
unusual  prices  were  being  “Blasted,” 
“Slashed”  and  “Murdered”  in  order  to 
close  up  the  business  on  March  31. 
Every  piece  of  copy  conveyed  the 
impression  that  owing  to  the  limited 
time  available  to  liquidate  the  stock,  un¬ 
heard  of  bargains  were  being  offered 
daily. 

“Conditions  existing  in  the  ‘going  out 
of  business’  sale  indicate  that  the  store’s 
intention  was  to  cMitinue  the  sale  beyond 
the  sp^fied  time  of  March  31,  yet  the 
advertising  deliberately  featured  a  defi¬ 
nite  closing  date  and  was  so  gauged  as 
to  excite  the  credulous  public  for  the 
last  few  days  of  selling  and  to  impress 
them  with  the  ‘sacrifices’  being  made  to 
liquidate  the  stock  by  March  31”,  said 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  its  report. 

“It  is  admitted  by  executives  of  the 
store  that  the  stock  has  been  added  to 
and  filled  in  when  exhausted  from  the 
time  the  sale  began,  the  practice  being 
excused  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
necessary  to  round  out  certain  lines  and 
fill  in  short  numbers,”  the  report 
continues. 

“Further,  a  store  executive  openly 
admits  that  the  buyers  of  the  various 
departments  went  to  the  market  and 
bought  new  merchandise  to  continue  this 
so-called  ‘going  out  of  business'  sale 
during  the  60  days  extension.  This 
alone  shows  the  baseness  of  the  ‘Forced 
to  Quit’  appeal  as  well  as  the  claim  of 
quitting  business  forever  at  midnight, 
March  31. 

“Since  this  closing  out  sale  began,  a 
piano  department  has  been  added  and 
certain  pianos  offered  for  $19.  This  price 
the  bureau  found  to  be  ‘bait’. 

“The  bureau  stated  to  all  the  news¬ 
papers  that  in  view  of  the  confidence 
destroying  practices  used  by  this  adver¬ 
tiser,  additional  advertising  of  this 
nature  would,  in  the  bureau’s  opinion, 
seriously  shake  public  confidence,  and 


QUARTERNS  NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT  BELOW  1929 


Production  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
during  March  1930  amounted  to  207,485 
tons  and  shipments  208,629  tons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau.  Production  in 
the  United  States  was  113,328  tons  and 
shipments  109,686  tons,  making  a  total 
United  States  and  Canadian  news  print 
production  of  320,813  tons  and  shipments 
of  318,315  tons.  During  March,  23,579 
tons  of  news  print  were  made  in  New¬ 
foundland  and  1,642  tons  in  Mexico,  so 
that  the  total  North  American  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  month  amounted  to  346,034 
tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  15,076 
tons  less  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1930  than  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1929,  which  was  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent. 


The  United  States  output  was  7,725  tons 
or  2  per  cent  more  than  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1929.  Production  in 
Newfoundland  was  8,343  tons  or  14  per 
cent  more  in  the  first  three  months  of 
1930  than  in  1^9  and  in  Mexico  100 
tons  less,  making  a  total  increase  of  882 
tons  or  about  the  same  as  in  1929. 

Ehiring  March  the  Canadian  mills 
operated  at  68.4  per  cent  of  rated  capa¬ 
city,  United  States  mills  at  80.3  per  cent 
and  Newfoundland  mills  at  S®.5  per 
cent.  Stock  of  newsprint  paper  at  Can¬ 
adian  mills  totalled  38,661  tons  at  the 
end  of  March  and  at  United  States  mills 
24,004  tons,  making  a  combined  total  of 

62,665  tons  which  was  equivalent  to  3.7 
days’  average  production. 

PRODUCTION  SHIPMENTS 

Actual  Tons  Tons  MILL, 

Per  Month  Per  Month  STOCKS 


1930 — March  . 

Three  Months 

1929 —  Three  Months 

1928 —  Three  Months 

1927—  Three  Months 

1926 —  Three  Months 

1925 —  Three  Months 
192< — Three  Months 
1923 — Three  Months 

1930—  March  . 

Three  Months 

1929 —  Three  Months 

1928 —  Three  Months 

1927 —  Three  Months 

1926 —  Three  Months 

1925—  Three  Months 
\924 — Three  Months 
1923 — Three  Months 

1930 —  March  . 

Three  Months 

1929 —  Three  Months 

1928 —  Three  Months 

1927 —  Three  Months 

1926 —  Three  Months 
1925 — Three  Months 
\924 — Three  Months 
1923 — Three  Months 


CANADIAN  MILLS 

.  207,485 

.  603,817 

.  618,893 

.  573,307 

.  487,804 

.  429,444 

.  363,866 

.  336.039 

^  ^  ^  ^  . . .  298  983 

. UNITED  " STATES  MILLS 

.  113,328 

.  349,777 

.  342,052 

.  353,509 

.  388,555 

.  415,591 

.  371,545 

.  370,850 

.  371,357 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADIAN  MILLS 

.  .320,813 

.  953,594 

.  960,945 

.  926.816 

.  876,359 

.  845,035 

.  735,411 

.  706,889 

.  670,340 

NORTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTION 


208,629 

589,442 

613,508 

563,476 

474,292 

425,160 

363,625 

331,091 

293,471 

109,686 

343,941 

347,809 

339,379 

377.536 

410,326 

368,375 

363.072 

370,363 

318,315 

933,383 

961.317 

902,855 

851,829 

835,486 

732,000 

694,163 

663,834 


Canada  United  States  Nevrfonndland  Ifexico 


1930— March  .  207,485  113,328  23,579  1,642 

Three  Months .  603,817  349,777  67,940  4.858 

1929— Three  Months .  618,893  342,052  59,607  4,958 

1928— Three  Months .  573,307  353,509  54,651  3,999 

1927— Three  Months .  487,804  388,555  51,039  3,497 

1926— Three  Months .  429,444  415,591  40,886  3,076 

1925— Three  Months .  363,866  371,545  15,758  3.046 

1924 — Three  Months .  336,039  370,850  16,183  2.874 

1923— Three  Months .  298,983  371,357  15,638  3,000 


38,661 

38,661 

23,995 

47,657 

28,462 

14,800 

21,892 

19,388 

12,707 

24,004 

24,004 

30,534 

34,638 

22,744 

18,359 

26,414 

30,727 

20,199 

62,665 

62,665 

54,529 

82,295 

51,206 

33.159 

48,306 

50,115 

32,096 

Total 

346,034 

1,026.392 

1,025,510 

985,376 

930.895 

888.997 

754,215 

725,946 

688,978 


has  been  extended  b^  the  strategy  of 
the  copywriter  is  quite  interesting. 

“Such  practices  must  be  discontinued 
and  complete  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Chicago  newspapers  and  legitimate 
advertisers  can  eliminate  this  tendency 
on  the  part  of  a  few  advertising  or  mer¬ 
chandising  parasites  to  destroy  the  value 
of  confidence,  well  placed  in  sound 
advertising. 

“Another  instance  of  a  questionable 
going  out  of  business  sale  is  Chas.  Kauf¬ 
man  Bros.’  advertising.  Here  is  the 
former  manufacturer  of  Campus  Togs 
who  beg^  closing  out  last  November. 
At  that  time  the  copy  was  full  of  exag¬ 
gerated  comparatives,  and  other  claimi 
which  should  not  be  carried  in  com¬ 
petition  with  legitimate  copy. 

“The  newspapers  were  appraised  of 
the  facts  with  the  recommen^tion  that 
this  copy  not  be  given  further  space. 
Since  that  time  a  few  pieces  have 
appeared  in  some  of  the  papers. 

“On  March  22nd  the  attention  of  the 
Chicago  dailies  was  drawn  to  these  ‘going 
out  of  business’  sales  which  succeed  in 
continumg  long  after  their  stated  time. 
At  that  time  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
Leiter  Building  Stores’  going  out  of 
business  sale  was  reputed  to  be  planning 
to  continue  long  after  March  31sL  'ITie 
recommendation  was  offered  that  adver¬ 
tising  beyond  that  date  should  not  te 
accepted. 

“Another  serious  infringement  upon 
decent  advertising  practices  is  the  fake 
‘bankrupt’  sale,  of  which  a  few  arc  in 
existence  at  this  time.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
merchandise  is  actually  bankrupt,  yet  the 
bankrupt  appeal  is  made  to  cover  the 
entire  lot 

“In  view  of  the  thousands  of  lines  of 
honest  advertising  appearing  daily  before 
Chicago  readers,  it  seems  deplorable  that 
this  other  type,  the  type  that  destroys 
confidence  and  the  very  value  of  adver¬ 
tising,  must  be  tolerated.  We  believe 
that  if  the  proper  forces  combine  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  a  thorough 
manner  the  public  need  not  longer  be 
bombasted  by  irresponsible  copy  artists 
who  have  little  interest  in  perpetuating 
the  good  will  of  the  public  nor  in  build¬ 
ing  confidence  in  any  particular  estab¬ 
lishment” 


HOE  OFFICERS  RE-ELECTED 


H.  R.  Swartz  Again  Named  President 
by  Board  of  Directors 

At  the  annual  stockholders  meeting  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  held  recently  the 
directors  were  re-elected  as  follows: 
Boudinot  Atterbury,  John  W.  Cutler, 
Charles  W.  Gaskell,  Arthur  I.  Hoe, 
Morris  W.  Kellogg,  Ranald  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  Jr.,  Wallace  E.  McCaw,  Edwin 
.Augustus  Potter,  Jr.,  H.  R.  Swartz, 
Harold  M.  Tillinghast. 

The  board  then  re-elected  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  company  as  follows:  H.  R. 
Swartz,  president;  Harold  M.  Tilling¬ 
hast,  vice-president ;  Charles  W.  Gas- 
kell,  vice-president ;  Harry  V.  Ball,  vice- 
president;  Addison  J.  Gallien,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  John  M.  Masterson,  secretapr; 
.\llen  W.  Lishawa,  treasurer  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary ;  Louis  Roehm,  assistant 
secretary;  Charles  E.  Littleton,  assistant 
treasurer. 


CASEY  IN  TAHITI 

Robert  J.  Casey,  staff  writer  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  arrived  at 
Tahiti  after  a  long  and  arduous  voyage 
to  Easter  Island,  in  the  South  Seas,  om 
of  the  most  isolated  points  on  the  globe. 


FARM  PAPERS  GROUP  MOVES 

Standard  Farm  Papers,  Inc.,  the 
central  office  of  eight  of  the  country* 
large  agricultural  publications,  have 
moved  their  headquarters  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Building. 


SEWELL  T.  WOODS 

Sewell  T.  Woods,  editor  of  the 
ington  (Ill.)  Bugle  for  46  years,  died 
suddenly  last  week  following  a  heart 
attack. 


Smooth  Sailing 


One  of  a  series  of  page  advertisements 
published  in  the  Florida  Times-Union 
to  stabilize  public  opinion  and  encour¬ 
age  continued  interest  in  advertising. 


“yiorida  Pinion 


ly.fO  H’i//  Reuw-d  T 


J«clu>>n\ille,  Florida 


STEITARDSHIP 


ONLY  the  few  think  things  through.  The 
many  look  for  guidance.  And  it  is  a  tribute 
to  advertising  that  the  bold,  crisp  page  display 
often  rivals  the  more  leisurely  power  of  news 
columns  in  affecting  the  public. 


So  the  Florida  Times-Union  steadily  uses  both 
forces  in  practicing  its  conception  of  its 
stewardship  —  in  Jacksonville,  in  Florida  and 
in  south  Georgia  where  “Florida’s  Foremost 
Newspaper”  occupies  the  distinctive  position 
of  unequaled  circulation  spread. 


Florida's  foremosF 
Newspaper 


Financially,  commercially  and  socially  the 
Southeast  forges  forward,  each  year  records 
new  progress,  new  momentum.  Public  pros¬ 
perity  improves  —  advertisers  make  new  gains 
in  sales. 


f  More  than  65  years  . 
I  of  Service 


We  want  to  keep  the  curve  rising! 


Reprasented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FTTZGERALD,  Inc.  (Formerly  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company) 

Lm  Angain . 117  WMt  Mh  St.  Sag 


Ctileago. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


SAYS  MANY  ARE  "WET" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Since  a 
“Managing  Editor”  opened  up  a  “Shop 
Talk”  subject  in  a  recent  issue  p'ease 
permit  a  few  additional  thoughts.  Why 
should  any  editor  offer  any  excuse  what¬ 
ever  for  being  wet?  And  of  all  excuses 
why  blame  the  dear  old  ladies  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  ?  The  fact  that  an  editor 
writes  in  opposition  to  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  but  must  preface  his  remarks 
by  statements  that  he  is  a  believer  in 
“true  temperance”  is  a  dead  give  away 
that  he  feels  down  deep  in  where  fee'ing 
begins  that  his  attitude  needs  explanation. 
Any  editor  who  writes  in  favor  of  legal¬ 
ized  liquor  in  this  country  knows  that  he 
is  not  writing  in  favor  of  “true  temper¬ 
ance"  or  any  other  kind.  Right  down  in 
where  thinlnng  begins  he  loiows  he  is 
wrong  and  he  feels  the  need  of  using 
some  kind  of  an  apology. 

One  does  not  have  to  guess  that'  I  am 
dry.  I  do  not  have  to  make  excuses. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  D.  A.  R..  and  a 
dozen  other  organizations  at  times  give 
me  a  pain  in  the  neck.  The  Association 
Against  PrcAibition — and  forty-seven 
other  wet  societies — give  me  two  pains. 
The  sport  propagandists  add  another — 
and  then  some.  The  free  space  grafters 
keep  my  waste  basket  full  and  overflow¬ 
ing  daily  and  my  cussing  faculties  on 
edge.  But  is  it  necessary  to  go  wild  and 
woolly  and  wet  and  woozy  because  of 
any  of  these — and  any  one  of  them 
demand  more  than  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  ever 
thought  of  asking. 

I  have  two  daily  papers — take  three 
full  leased  wires — take  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  services.  I  have  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  57  years  from  hand 
type-setting.  VVashington  hand  press  rays, 
to  type  setting  machines,  fast  speed  tele¬ 
graph  printers  and  40,000  an  hour 
stereotype  presses.  I  am  telling  you 
straight — ^just  as  I  would  like  to  sit 
across  the  table  and  tell  the  manager  of 
each  of  these  wire  services  and  feature 
services  that  they  are  all  wet  all  the  time 
and  that  their  environment  is  such  that 
they  do  not'  even  know  it.  They  think 
they  are  fair.  I  think  they  would  like  to 
be  fair.  But  the  wet  and  dry  question 
cuts  so  ^uarely,  divides  so  positively, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  wet'  to  be  any¬ 
thing  but  rankly  partisan — and  it  is  just 
as  surely  impossible  for  any  dry  to  be 
anything  but  rankly  partisan.  This  is 
not  elegant  language  but'  it  gets  my  goat 
for  either  side  to  offer  an  apology  or  to 
try  to  shift  the  blame. 

The  Bruce  Catton  articles  to  which  the 
“Manning  Editor"  refers  were  wet.  The 
organization  which  sent  Catton  to  Can¬ 
ada  is  wet.  If  not  why  send  any  one  to 
Canada  to  write  propaganda  for  legal¬ 
ized  rum  whra  our  own  country  is  trying 
a  new  experiment'  known  as  prohibition? 
Or  if  that  is  to  be  done,  why  not  be  fair 
and  send  a  dry  reporter  of  equal  ability 
to  Catton  out  into  the  dry  sections  of  our 
own  country  and  print  some  of  the  great 
advantages  prohibition  has  brought  to 
millions  of  people  in  this  country.  That 


would  be  no  difficult  job.  The  W.  C.  T. 
U.  women  and  drys  object  because  they 
know  prohibition  is  not  handled  fairly — 
and  so  does  every  editor  of  every  wet 
paper  in  the  country  know  the  same 
thing.  The  wets  may  humbug  themselves 
by  their  so-called  self  righteous  impar¬ 
tiality”  and  pleas  for  “true  temperance” 
but  the  drys  are  not  fooled.  That  is  why 
the  big  wet  polls  show  such  an  over¬ 
whelming  wet  sentiment'  secured  in  the 
big  cities  and  the  voters  keep  sending 
more  drys  to  congress  each  election. 

This  “Managing  Editor”  says  that  the 
wets  are  not  trying  to  get  him  to  print 
their  wet  articles.  That  is  a  fact.  They 
do  not  need  to  do  so.  The  press  wires, 
the  feature  services,  the  wet  editors  take 
good  care  of  wet  propaganda.  The  wet 
side  gets  75  per  cent  of  the  breaks  at  a 
rough  guess.  In  my  territory  the  leading 
wet  big  city  paper  will  print  columns  of 
wet  denunciation  of  prohibition  and 
snarls  at  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the 
churches  for  favoring  it.  It  prints  pages 
of  illustrations  showing  the  federal 
government  officials  as  cold  blooded  mur¬ 
derers  and  all  that  sort  of  rancid  rot — 
and  a  reply  gets  a  few  inches  with  the 
real  meat  of  the  article  cut  out.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  good  people  have  been 
murdered  by  booze — but  this  great  news¬ 
paper  weeps  and  wails  when  an  occas¬ 
ional  proved  bootlegger  gets  shot'  because 
he  refuses  to  stop  as  ordered  by  legally 
constituted  public  officials.  This  is  wet¬ 
ness  gone  insane. 

Send  a  live  wire  reporter  out  to  my 
town — I  will  supply  a  real  car — pay  all 
his  expenses — ^and  show  any  fair  minded 
man  some  of  the  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  there.  I  will  take  him  to  other 
towns  and  show  him  things  that  have 
happened  since  the  liquor  business  has 
been  legally  outlawed  that  will  surprise 
him  if  he  is  even  a  fair  minded  reporter 
— ^though  wet.  I  will  show  him  a  city 
that  has  pulled  itself  out  of  the  mud, 
although  the  saloons  were  licensed  for 
years  to  take  care  of  the  streets.  I  will 
show  him  new  school  houses,  new  fac¬ 
tories,  new  public  buildings,  progress 
on  every  hand  made  within  the  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  since  the  saloons  went.  I  will 
show  him  streets  where  women  never 
walked  in  the  old  days  full  of  live  shops 
— a  good  share  of  which  are  exclusively 
for  women. 

I  will  show  him  banks  loaded  with 
savings  and  Christmas  clubs,  men  in  my 
own  employ  buying  homes  who  in  saloon 
days  spent  Iheir  Saturday  nights  with  a 
keg  of  beer  and  a  poker  outfit.  Usually 
a  busted  gang  Monday  morning.  Now 
soberly  buying  homes,  laying  away  some¬ 
thing  for  a  rainy  day.  I  do  not  say,  I 
do  not  know  that  prohibition  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  this  change.  I  simply  know 
that  no  such  prosperous  conditions  ex¬ 
isted  in  saloon  days.  Isn’t  that  news? 
Isn’t  that  good  news?  Do  we  get  it 
through  the  press  associations — ^through 
the  feature  services?  Not  at  all?  The 
A1  Capone  type  of  gangster  seems  to  be 


NEWSPAPER  PROFITS 


depend  on  effieient 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


We  furnish  it. 


CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Ne»$pmper  Representatives 

NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 


one  of  the  popular  headliners  and  picture 
subjects. 

Just  a  suggestion.  Forty-one  years  ago 
I  begun  business  at  the  request  of  dry 
citizens  where  there  were  two  old  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  just'  as  blatantly  wet 
as  most  of  the  big  city  papers  are  to¬ 
day.  Sentiment  was  100  to  1  against  the 
drys.  There  is  not  even  a  spoon  full  of 
ashes  left  to  mark  the  resting  place  of 
these  wet  newspapers.  They  have  been 
gone  for  20  years.  The  dry  editor  who 
succeeded  me  has  a  national  reputation 
as  an  outstanding  editor  and  business 
man.  Some  day  some  of  these  big  city 
newspapers  are  going  to  awake  to  the 
fact  that'  some  man  with  plenty  of  money 
will  start  a  new  type — a  type  that  sup¬ 
ports  the  government — and  that  is  not 
trying  to  undermine  it  at  every  breath. 
What  has  happened  in  this  one  town  I 
mention  has  happened  in  thousands  of  the 
smaller  cities  throughout  the  country. 
That  is  why  the  country  is  dry  and  going 
to  stay  dry. 

There  are  enough  people  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  government  in  every  large 
city  to  support  a  live  daily  paper  and 
some  of  these  days  a  man  with  vision, 
patriotism  and  common  sense  will  do  in 
the  big  cities  what  has  been  done  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  cities  throughout  the 
country-— start  a  dry  paper  as  a  business 
proposition  and  make  a  big  success  of  it. 
If  I  was  not  living  on  borrowed  time  I 
would  do  it  myself. 

Meantime  let  me  suggest  to  all  news¬ 
paper  men  to  be  men  enough  to  be  wet' 
because  they  are  wet  and  not  try  to  hide 
behind  the  skirts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

D.  W.  GRANDON, 

Sterling  (Ill.)  Gazette. 


OPENING  FOREIGN  BRANCHES 


J.  Walter  Thompson  to  Have  Offices 
in  Java  and  New  Zealand 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  will 
open  a  branch  office  in  Batavia,  Java, 
and  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  The 
first  will  be  opened  April  27,  with  Dr. 
Willen  Nyland  in  charge.  Before  joining 
the  agency  he  was  associated  with  re¬ 
search  work  for  the  Diamond  Match 
Company  and  the  United  States  Rub^r 
Company,  both  in  New  York  and  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies. 

Michael  L.  Stiver,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  office,  will  become  manager  of 
the  New  Zealand  branch.  He  was  at  one 
time  with  the  American  Radiator  Ciom- 
pany  and  MacManus,  Inc. 

Harry  Hult,  in  the  art  department  at 
headquarters  since  1923,  will  join  the 
branch  at  Sydney,  Australia,  late  this 
month. 


GIVES  TREES  TO  READERS 

As  a  good-will  gesture,  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  HerM  is  giving  to  its 
readers  10,000  baby  white  pine  trees.  The 
trees  are  obtained  by  presentation  of  a 
coupon  printed  in  the  Herald  either  at  the 
office  in  Grand  Rapids  or  in  branch 
offices. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  PERTH  AMBOY 

Following  the  transfer  in  ownership 
of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  Col.  Charles  C.  I^hlert,  publisher 
and  general  manager,  has  appointed  Ro¬ 
land  Dey  business  manager,  Irving  j. 
Reimers  managing  editor,  and  Elwo^  R. 
Johnson  city  editor. 


Worcester f  Massachusetts 

Wedge  Market 
of  New  England 

More  and  more  national  advertisers  are  turning  to 
Worcester  as  an  opening  wedge  to  New  England  distribu¬ 
tion.  Located  in  the  heart  of  densely  populated  Maissachu- 
setts,  the  Worcester  retail  market  of  some  592,000  people 
represents  New  England  at  its  best.  Here  is  every  essential 
for  a  successful  test  campaign  —  stable  prosperity,  ample 
bu3ring  power,  effective  coverage  by  one  medium  at  one 
cost 

The  savings  deposits  of  Worcester,  three  and  one-half 
times  the  per  capita  average  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole; 
the  high  average  wage,  higher  than  that  of  Boston;  the  large 
proportion  of  Class  A  and  Class  B  families,  able  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  buy  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  life  — 
all  these  factors  combine  to  make  the  Worcester  market  an 
exceptionally  rick  and  responsive  field  for  the  advertiser. 

This  great  market  may  be  effectively  and  economically 
covered  by  The  Telegram -Gazette  ALONE. 

NET  PAID  AVERAGE  DAILY  aRCULATION 

105,626 

City  circulation .  58,889 

Suburban  circulation  (average  18-mile  radius).  35,037 
All  other  circulation .  I  1 , 700 

Total  Net  Paid  Circulation .  105,626 

(No  other  Worcester  daily  has  30%  as  much) 

Every  September  30  statement  since  1922  has  shown  a 
steady  gain  in  total  net  paid  circulation. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Blockp  Inc.f  National  RapraaantatiTe 

New  To^  Bostoa  Chlcffigo  Detroit  PhUffidelphlffi  Bab  Pr»nel»o® 
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ArM 

Per  Cent  of 

Total  City 
Population 

Per  Cent  of 

Total  Oil 

Burner  Sale* 

Ratio  of  Sale*  per 
Family  with  City 
Average  100 

A 

9.4 

20.9 

220 

B 

8.2 

9.2 

111 

C 

2.1 

2.5 

117 

D 

23.0 

13.5 

57 

E 

13.3 

9.8 

71 

F 

20.4 

26.9 

131 

G 

7.4 

9.8 

131 

H 

16.2 

7.4 
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Morning  -  Evening  -  Sunday 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curds,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 


Take  for  Instance 
Oil  Burners 
in  Philadelphia 


Philadelphia  has  eight  major  buying  areas.  The  tri¬ 
angles  on  the  gray  background  symbolize  them,  graded 
in  size  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  average  family  income 
in  each.  The  table  under  the  grouped  triangles  shows 
how  Philadelphia  bought  oil-burners  for  heating  pur¬ 
poses  in  January,  February  and  March,  1930. 

This  table  shows  the  influence  of  advanced  intelligence, 
better  education,  developed  living  habits,  higher  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  in  the  swing  to  modern  improvement  and 
greater  home  comfort. 

Note  the  sales  for  Area  A,  where  9.4%  of  the  total 
city  population  bought  20.9%  of  all  oil-burners  sold  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  look  at  the  figures  for  Area  H  and 
you  will  see  that  with  16.2%  of  the  total  city  population 
it  bought  only  7.4%  of  the  oil-burners  sold. 

This  area  has  almost  twice  as  many  people  as  Area  A, 
yet  the  latter  purchased  almost  three  times  as  many  of 
these  devices.  This  is  further  proof  that  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  elsewhere,  buying-power  follows  income — not 
masses  of  population. 

The  Cawl  Survey  gives  similar  facts  about  every 
branch  of  trade,  tells  how  to  tackle  this  market  adver- 
tisingly  and  merchandisingly.  These  facts  have  been 
gathered  accurately  and  impartially.  No  survey  is  like 
this,  none  so  complete,  so  practical. 

It  is  kept  current  by  the  Merchandising  and  Research 
Department  of  the  Public  Ledger — with  a  circulation. 
Morning,  Evening,  Sunday,  of  824,183  paid  copies — 
strongest  in  Philadelphia  areas  where  incomes  are 
highest.  Write  for  full  information  about  the  Cawl 
Survey, 


LEDGER 

Sunday 


e  C.-1I.  N..  Isa 
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RADIO  LISTENERS  HEAR 
REPORTER  COVER  STORY 

Toledo  Blade  Plugs  in  News  Man  Cot- 
ering  Drowning  Accident  at  Bridge 
to  Radio  Circuit — Listeners  Heard 
Him  Talking  to  Re-«nrite  Man 


opened  up  its  direct  wire.  The  wire  was 
kept  open,  with  a  reporter  at  the  bridge 
end  and  a  re-write  man  at  the  office 
end,  for  eight  hours.  A  second  phone 
was  installed  at  the  bridge  during  the 
morning,  and  a  special  wire  strung 
across  the  bridge,  to  provide  a  cut-off  on 
such  occasions  as  the  bridge  draw 
swung  open  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 


A  radio  audience  listened  in  on  the 
covering  of  a  big  news  story  April  19, 
when  the  Toledo  Blade  broadcast  details 
of  the  search  for  an  automobile  and  its 
three  occupants  in  the  Maumee  river 
direct  from  the  scene  of  the  search. 

After  17  hours  of  diving  operations 
the  automobile  was  located  and  brought 
to  the  surface,  but  a  freighter  had  tom 
off  its  top  and  the  bodies  of  the  victims, 
two  young  girls  and  a  youth,  were  not 
found. 

Late  Thursday  night  the  bridge-tender 
of  the  Ash-Consaul  street  bridge  across 
the  Maumee  river  in  Toledo  opened  the 
draw  to  allow  a  big  freighter  through. 
A  few  moments  later  a  speeding  auto¬ 
mobile  plunged  through  the  guard  gates 
and  hurtled  forty  feet  to  the  river.  The 
car  sank  in  26  feet  of  water.  A  man  was 
seen  to  come  to  the  surface  and  called 
once  for  help,  providing  the  only 
definite  knowledge  of  the  occupants  of 
the  car. 

At  daylight  Friday  tugs  and  dredges 
went  to  work  in  an  effort  to  locate  the 
sunken  death  trap.  All  three  Toledo 
newspapers  had  several  reporters  and 
photographers  on  the  job.  Little  prog¬ 
ress  toward  salvage  was  made  due  to 
a  high  wind  and  strong  current,  which 
prevented  divers  from  working. 

Wind  and  current  forced  temporary 
abandonment  of  the  search  Friday 
afternoon,  so  the  Blade  got  busy  Friday 
night  and  with  the  assistance  of  Paul 
Denning,  commercial  manner  of  the 
downtown  area  for  the  Ohio  Bell. 

The  Blade  had  a  special  phone  wire 
strung  from  the  Blade  office  to  the 
bridge,  more  than  a  mile  away.  When 
a  diver  started  operations  the  Blade 


boat. 

The  diver  went  down  at  intervals 
throughout  the  morning  and  progress  of 
his  search  was  reported  in  successive 
editions  of  the  Blade.  Ken  A.  Hamel, 
a  reporter,  stood  on  the  diving  platform 
on  a  scow  out  in  the  river  and  shouted 
details  of  the  operations  through  a 
megaphone  across  twenty  feet  of  water 
to  Raymond  A.  Werneke,  another  staff 
man,  who  was  at  the  main  telephone.  He 
in  turn  relayed  the  reports,  with  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  crowd  and  other  rescue 
work  to  W.  H.  Mylander,  re-write  man 
in  the  Blade  office. 

It  was  not  until  shortly  after  noon, 
on  his  eighth  descent,  that  he  diver 
located  the  sedan. 

The  most  important  and  unusual 
feature  from  the  news  coverage 
angle  came  at  the  Blade’s  regular  broad¬ 
casting  hour,  1 1 :45  a.  m.,  when  tech¬ 
nicians  of  the  telephone  company  and 
station  WSPD  brought  ^uipment  to  the 
Blade  office  which  permitted  them  to  cut 
the  Blade’s  special  bridge  wire  into  the 
radio  station.  Fred  Mollenkopf,  city 
editor,  told  the  listeners  what  was  about 
to  take  place.  Then  he  ordered  the  Blade 
telephone  operator  to  cut  in  the  special 
wire  to  the  bridge.  At  the  same  moment 
the  microphone  wire  was  cut  in  and  list¬ 
eners  heard  Reporter  Werneke  and  the 
diver  giving  details  of  the  search  to  My¬ 
lander  at  the  re-write  desk — the  first  two 
on  the  breakwater  and  Mylander  in  the 
office. 


NEW  ARMSTRONG  DRIVE 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  re¬ 
leased  copy  this  week  in  a  newspaj^r 
campaign  in  158  newspapers  in  133  cities 
throughout  the  country. 


FOLLOW  YOUR  PEOPLE 

Your  people  are  taking  $200,000,000  to  Great  Britain  this  season. 
More  millions  will  be  taken  by  tourists  from  Canada,  Australia,  India, 
Africa  —  from  all  the  world. 

Foreign  gold  will  be  flowing  over  Britain  from  London  to  Glasgow. 
Visitors  and  British  will  be  spending  ready  cash. 

Follow  your  people.  Hold  their  trade  abroad.  Let  them  see  your 
wares  advertised.  Impress  them  with  the  world-wide  extent  of  your 
business.  Keep  your  customers.  Make  new  ones.  Concentrate 
where  the  gold  is  flowing. 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS,  published  simultaneously  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester  and  Glasgow,  covers  every  city,  every  historic  and  fashionable 
place  in  Britain.  It  is  Great  Britain’s  Great  National  Daily  Paper. 
THE  EVENING  STANDARD  concentrates  on  London,  the  center  of 
the  tonring  world  and  the  world’s  largest  city. 

THE  SUNDAY  EXPRESS  follows  the  Daily  Express  and  is  read  when 
the  nation  and  its  visitors  rest  and  have  leisure. 

These  three  papers  give  national  and  tourist  eoverage.  ’They  are 
read  by  millions  of  British.  They  are  chosen  by  tourists  because 
dieir  make-up  is  like  their  home  papers,  and  beMuse  they  feature 
news  of  special  interest  to  visitors  from  the  States,  Canada  and 
Australia. 

THE  EVENING  STANDARD 

THE  DAILY  EXPRESS 

THE  SUNDAY  EXPRESS 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc.,  International  Publishers  Representatives 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  Yoric 

London  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  Aires 

If  you  have  not  read  the  booklet,  YOUR  PEOPLE,  send  for  it  at  once — and 
get  all  the  facts. 

This  is  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  advertisements  presenting  the  world's  most 
concentrated  market,  and  its  three-fold  voice— Great  Britain  and  the  Beaver- 
brook  Press. 

It  you  are  interested  in  the  great  British  market  you  should  be  on  our 
mailing  list  to  receive  our  senes  of  booklets  on  how  to  sell  forty  million 
British. 


New '  England* 8  Second  Largest  Market 

128,158 

was  the  average  net  paid 
circulation  of 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

for  the  six  months  ending  March  3 1 , 
1930.  This  is  a  net  gain  of  4,762 
copies  per  day  over  the  corresponding 
period  ending  March  31,1 929. 

These  newspapers  have  never  given  a 
premium  to  a  single  subscriber.  Their 
circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  all 
other  English  language  dailies  in 
Rhode  Island  combined. 

Space  in  these  newspapers  may  be 
bought  separately,  or  optional  com¬ 
bination  at  a  decided  saving. 


Providence  Journal  Company, 

Providence,  R.  1. 


Representatives 

Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company  R.  J.  Bidwell  Company 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 
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LEADERSHIP 


NET  PAID  SALE 

WEEK  DAYS 

Averages  for  six  months  ended  March  31 

1930 .  437,577 

1929 .  437,367 

1928 .  405,707 

1927 .  375,249 

1926  .  356,471 

1925 .  352,882 

CAIN  IN  5  YEARS .  84,695 


SUNDAYS 

Averages  for  six  months  ended  March  3 1 

1930 .  757,028 

1929 .  752,689 

1928 .  700,925 

1927 .  653,437 

1926 .  610,041 

1925 .  598,244 

CAIN  IN  5  YEARS .  158,784 


ADVERTISING 

1929 .  32,162,870 

1928 .  30,641,930 

1927 .  29,631,462 

1926 .  29,788,828 

1925 .  28,200,444 

CAIN  IN  5  YEARS .  3,962,426 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

(Copies) 

1929 .  173,097,795 

1928 .  170,196,125 

1927 .  157,182,838 

1926 .  144,800,402 

1925 .  140,993,363 

INCREASE  IN  5  YEARS .  32,104,432 


NUMBER  OF  PAGES  PRINTED 

Pages 

1929 .  16,213,414,808 

1928 .  15,268,376,864 

1927 .  12,329,485,176 

1926 .  11,515,989,216 

1925 .  9,956,841,104 


INCREASE  IN  5  YEARS.. 


6,256,573,704 


PAPER  CONSUMED 


INCREASE  IN  5  YEARS. 


Pounds  of  Paper 
Consumed 
234,714,259 
220,984,023 
196,820,166 
185,933,257 
160,230,072 


INK  CONSUMED 


INCREASE  IN  5  YEARS. 


Pounds  of  Ink 
Consumed 
5,144,790 
5,010,105 
4,396,996 
3,884,480 
3,324,933 


The  NEW  YORK  TIMES  in  five  years  made 
a  greater  gain  in  net  paid  sales,  week  days  and 
Sundays,  than  any  other  New  York  standard  size 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening.  No  contests, 
premiums  or  forced  circulation  methods  are  used. 
The  increasing  demand  for  The  New  York  Times 
rests  solely  up>on  its  complete,  accurate,  clean,  un¬ 
biased  news. 

In  gathering  all  the  interesting  news  of  the  world. 
The  New  York  Times  is  acknowledged  first  among 
newspapers. 

TTie  New  York  Times  net  paid  sales  for  the  six 
months  ended  March  31,  1  930,  as  reported  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  were  the  highest  ever 
recorded  by  The  Times: 

WEEK  DAYS . 437,577 

SUNDAYS . 757,028 

In  1929  TTie  New  York  Times  printed  the  greatest 
volume  of  advertising  it  has  ever  published, 
32,162,870  agate  lines;  a  gain  over  1928  of 
1,521,040  agate  lines — an  excess  over  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  of  1  1,253,485  agate  lines. 

In  three  months  of  1930  The  New  York  Times 
published  a  greater  volume  of  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world — 6,790,438  agate 
lines. 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  points  rather  to  the 
high  character  of  advertising  accepted  than  to  the 
volume.  In  1929  The  Times  declined  more  than 
$350,000  worth  of  announcements. 


fork  ®imp0 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  CONVENTION  REPORTS 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


wark  to  protect  our  interests  and  to 
further  our  progress.  There  is  no  greater 
proof  of  this  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  case  was 
handled  by  our  attorneys  with  the  able 
assistance  of  our  General  Manager,  Lin¬ 
coln  B.  Palmer.  His  remarkable  fund 
of  information  relative  to  the  policies, 
practices  and  customs  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  been  invaluable.  I  would  like  right 
here  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
office  force  and  departmental  executives, 
and  express  publicly  my  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  loyal  support  I  have 
received  from  them.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  chairmen  and  members  of  the  various 
committees  for  their  fine  work. 

We  are  of  course  gratified  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  action  against 


us  has  been  dismissed.  You  will  hear 
from  the  chairman  of  the  paper  commit¬ 
tee  r^arding  the  Canadian  paper  situa¬ 
tion,  so  I  will  not  touch  on  this  subject 
in  detail  as  it  will  be  covered  in  the 
committee  reports  as  will  other  activities 
of  interest  to  this  association. 

As  president  of  the  association  I  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  to  the  interests  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  closing  may  I  egress  to  you  my 
grateful  appreciation  in  allowing  me  to 
serve  as  your  president  for  the  past  two 
years.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
support  and  co-operation  and  bespeak  for 
my  successor  the  same  loyalty  that  has 
been  accorded  me. 

Edwako  H.  Butler,  President. 


REPORT  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


VOUR  committee  was  appointed  fol- 

lowing  the  1928  convention,  and  has 
been  actively  engaged  since  that  time  in 
efforts  to  protect  the  newspaper  against 
growing  invasions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press  granted  as  an  inviolable  right  by 
the  ConstituticMi. 

During  August  of  last  year  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  learn  of  any  outstanding  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  we 
have  learned  of  no  attempts  to  abridge 
such  freedom  by  state  or  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  of  but  few  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  courts  to  do  so. 

In  California  an  ^itor  commented  on 
the  fact  that  a  Police  Court  Judge  had 
displayed  undue  leniency  toward  a 
prominent  young  society  woman  charged 
with  driving  an  automobile  while  intoxi¬ 
cated.  A  charge  of  criminal  libel  was 
brought  against  the  editor  in  question, 
but  on  motion  of  the  prosecution  the 
charge  was  dismissed,  it  being  shown 
that  the  article  was  written  without 
malice,  and  that  it  was  clearly  within 
the  rights  of  a  newspaper  to  comment  on 
the  case. 

In  Oeveland  a  Commoi  Pleas  Judge 
sentenced  two  Cleveland  editors  to  thirty 
days’  imprisonment  and  $500  fine  for  hav¬ 
ing  published  editorials  criticising  the 
Judge’s  action  in  connection  with  horse¬ 
racing.  An  appeal  was  taken  and  the 
Ohio  Appellate  Court  overturned  the 
ruling  of  the  lower  court.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  excerpts  from  the 
opiniem  of  Chief  Justice  Willis  Vickery 
in  this  connection.  After  criticism  of 
the  Judge  for  sitting  in  a  trial  in  a  case 
in  which  he  was  involved,  the  opinion 
states ; 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  pitiless  publicity, 
an  age  when  freedom  of  speech  and  a 
free  press  are  a  paramount  issue.  People 
should  be  allowed  to  say  what  they 
please,  and  newspapers  to  print  what  they 
please,  always  making  themselves  liable 
under  the  laws  of  slander  or  the  laws  of 
libel.  ... 

“In  other  words,  it  is  better  that  the 
press  be  free,  speech  be  free,  and  the 
right  to  air  views  be  free  rather  than 
that  they  be  uttered  in  fear  and  trembling. 

“A  free  people  must  have  a  free  press, 
and  must  have  the  right  to  speak  freely 
their  thoughts.” 

Your  committee  reported  at  length  to 
the  last  convention  on  the  subject  of  the 
case  of  the  Saturday  Press,  enjoined 
from  publication  under  a  law  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  adopted  in  1925,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  suppression  as  a  nuisance 
by  judges  of  the  district  court  of  any 
publication  declared  to  be  a  “malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  other  periodical.” 

A  brief  resume  of  the  case  follows: 
The  Saturday  Press  began  publication  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  on  the  24th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1927,  and  continued  publication 
until  November  22nd  of  the  same  year, 
when  it  was  served  with  a  temporary 


Publishers— 

Now — ^while  you  are  in 
New  York,  let  us  arrange 
for  your 

Trade 

Exchange 

Advertising 

with  the 

Leading 

Hotels 

New  York 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Atlantic  City 
Cleveland 
Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 

and  other  first  rank  cities  and 
resorts 

Tell  your  Representative,  or, 
better  still,  come  and  see  us 

J.  R.  Kupsick 

Hotel  Department 

O.  W.  McKennee  Corp. 

Advertising 

122  East  42  St. — Chanin  Bldg. 

Telephone  Lexington  1100 


press  of  such  decision  and  engaged  addi¬ 
tional  counsel  in  the  case  to  present  the 
illegality  of  the  statute  under  which  the 
Saturday  Press  was  enjoined  from  pub¬ 
lication.  The  case  was  trie^  October  10, 
1928,  before  Judge  Mathias  Baldwin,  and 
counsel  for  the  defendants  pleaded  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  the  statute.  Counsel 
for  defendants  were  overruled  and  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Minnesota,  which  sustained  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  lower  court. 

Before  appealing  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  a  ruling  on  the  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  this  statute,  your 
committee  referred  the  matter  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  for 
a  recommendation  as  to  its  future  action, 
and  the  board  of  directors  took  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  the  entire  membership  to 
learn  the  attjtude  of  publishers  generally 
on  this  important  matter. 

The  vote  has  not  yet  been  completed. 


but  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  votes  received 
have  been  in  favor  of  carrying  the  case 
to  the  court  of  last  resort.  The  vote  at 
the  time  this  report  is  written  records 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  in 
favor  of  such  action  and  eight  opposed. 
Many  of  our  Canadian  members,  feelii^ 
that  this  is  a  matter  in  which  they  are 
not  concerned,  preferred  not  to  vote. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  attorneys, 
therefore,  are  perfecting  the  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
your  committee  feels  that  there  is  every 
indication  of  a  successful  termination  to 
the  issue  involved. 

Robt.  R.  McCormick, 

Chairman. 

Harry  Chandler. 

Wm.  T.  Dewart. 

James  Kemey 

S.  E.  Thomason. 


restraining  order,  the  action  being  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  county  attorney  of  the 
county  in  which  the  Saturday  Press  was 
published. 

Judge  Mathias  Baldwin  of  the  District 
Court  issued  a  temporary  restraining 
order  whereby  the  defendants  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  further  editi^s  of  the 
Saturday  Press  or  any  publication  known 
by  any  other  name  containing  “malicious, 
scandalous  and  defamatory  matter  of  the 
kind  alleged  of  plaintiff's  complaint.” 
The  defendants  demurred  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  Judge  Baldwin  overruled  the 
demurrer.  Later  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  affirmed  the  ruling  of  the 
lower  court. 

At  this  point  the  Chicago  Tribune  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  serious  effects  to  the 


IN  the  course  of  a  year,  a  great  many 
highly  controversial  subjects  come  up 
officially  for  joint  adjudication  by  the 
special  standing  committee,  and  officials 
of  the  five  International  Unicxis  of  the 
printing  trades  most  prominently  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  sharp  clash  of  divergent 
viewpoints  at  times  is  inevitable.  Your 
committee  is  glad  to  report  that — de¬ 
spite  these  differences — a  nigh  degree  oi 
amicable  relationship  exists  between  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the  International 
Unions  referred  to.  Some  of  the  points 
of  difference  may  never  be  reconciled  in 
a  mutually  satisfactory  manner.  Others, 


which  have  been  controversial  for  years, 
seem  to  be  moving  into  a  position  which 
promises  a  possibility,  if  not  actually  a 
probability,  of  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement. 

For  the  benefit  of  executives  of  news¬ 
papers  which  joined  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
during  the  past  year  it  may  be  well  to 
reiterate  that  the  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  officially  contracts  with  the 
various  international  Unions. 

Any  member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
whether  his  contract  contains  arbitration 
provisions  or  not,  is  entitled  to  represen- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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could  be  gathered  on  a  given  day  in  some 
great  plain  outside  the  city — 

On  that  day  the  banks  would  be  without 
officials — executive  business  offices  would 
be  deserted — the  great  merchandising  estab' 
lishments  would  be  without  their  managers 
—  the  smart  shops  for  women  would 
be  empty — and  directors'  meetings  and 
women's  clubs  would  be  without  a  quorum. 

This  is  why  wise  advertisers  place  the 
Transcript  first  on  the  Boston  list. 
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Who  Reads  the  Post? 


Here  are  typical  Post  homes. 
In  three  out  of  four  of  these 
residences  The  Cincinnati  Post 
is  read. 


scraper;  now  have  come  students  from  all  sections 
to  study  the  new  government  which  has  made 
those  changes  possible. 

This  building  of  the  New  Cincinnati  is  the  work 
of  61%  of  the  families  in  Cincinnati  who  read  the 
Cincinnati  Post.  It  was  the  Post  which  supplied 
the  leadership  that  sold  the  city  on  a  new  govern¬ 
ment.  This,  while  three  other  newspapers  were 
either  different  or  actively  hostile. 

To  understand  this,  is  to  understand  that  the 
Cincinnati  Post  is  an  unusual  newspaper.  It 
has  unusual  influence.  It  appeals  to  an 
unusual  group  of  people — forward-thinking,  civic- 
minded  individuals  who  want  the  best,  not  only 
for  their  city,  but  also  for  themselves. 

To  reach  this  progressive,  prosperous,  influential 
part  of  Cincinnati  .  .  .  61%  of  the  Cincinnati 
Market  .  .  .  your  copy  must  appear  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post. 


AN  INFLUENTIAL 

..61% 


A  few  years  ago  Cincinnati  was  an  outcast  among 
cities  .  .  .  backward,  sleepy,  improgressive,  in  the 
grasp  of  a  political  gang. 

Today  this  city  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  as 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  above  all,  the 
best  governed. 

And  whereas  before,  civic  institutions  called  in 
vain  to  outside  capital  to  invest  in  Cincinnati,  now 
have  come  the  executives  of  the  railroads  to 
build  a  $40,000,000  railroad  terminal;  now  has 
come  a  great  builder  to  erect  a  48  story  sky¬ 
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2.  In  the  O.  K.  Market  (Cincinnati  Trading  Area) 

3.  Total  Circulation . 
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tations  in  his  behalf,  by  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee,  to  the  officials  of  the 
International  Union  concerned,  in  the 
event  of  controversy  with  a  local  union. 

The  special  standing  committee  makes 
available  a  service  which  cannot  be 
secured  elsewhere,  because  in  the  files  of 
the  committee  are  original  International 
Arbitration  Board  rulings  dating  back  to 
the  first  agreement  in  1901.  This  data 
has  been  classified  and  cross-indexed.  If 
a  controversy  has  ever  been  ruled  upon 
by  the  International  Arbitration  Board  a 
digest  of  the  award  or  awards  can  be 
furnished  promptly.  The  International 
Arbitration  Board  has  been  referred  to 
as  “the  Supreme  Court  in  the  industrial 
-  relations  jurisprudence  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry”.  Accessibility  to 
these  precedents  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  settling  labor  controversies 
either  in  conciliation  or  arbitration.  It 
is  available  only  to  members  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A. 

All  arbitration  provisions  of  contracts 
executed  by  A.  N.  P.  A.  members  are 
invalidated  if  a  member  resigns  from  the 
association.  The  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement  with  the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U., 
or  any  local  agreement  to  arbitrate  in 
accordance  with  the  code  of  procedure  in 
expired  International  Arbitration  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  International  Unions  is 
available  only  to  members  of  die 
A.  N.  P.  A. 

One  International  Union  upon  being 
notified  of  a  cancelled  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  made  vigorous  protest,  alleging 
among  other  things,  that  the  publisher  in 
signing  an  arbitration  agreement  with 
the  local  union  had  assumed  a  moral 
obligation  if  not  indeed  a  legal  obligation 
to  fulfill  it  and  to  commit  no  act  which 
would  invalidate  it  other  than  by  mutual 
consent. 

There  could  be  no  justifiable  criticism 
of  a  union  enforcing  its  demands  by  such 
means  as  it  deems  expedient  if  an  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  is  abrogated  by  an  ex 
parte  act  of  the  publisher  and  disputes 
subsequently  arise. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cities  where  typographical  con¬ 
tracts  provide  joint  standing  committee 
jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases  has 
grown  from  78  to  110 — an  increase  ot 
more  than  41  per  cent.  In  addition  to 
this,  contracts  in  49  cities  were  continued 
under  I.  T.  U.  laws  of  1926-27,  which  did 
not  contain  the  objectionable  reinstate¬ 
ment  law. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  as  of  January 
1,  1928,  there  became  effective  an  I.  T. 
U.  law  requiring  reinstatement  of  dis¬ 
charged  men  upon  demand  of  the  local 
union.  The  same  law  specifically  legal¬ 
izes  joint  standing  committee  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  discharge  cases.  The  A.  N. 
the  I.  T.  U.  reinstatement  law  and  the 
special  standing  committee  will  not  un- 
P.  A.,  by  resolution,  refused  to  recognize 
derwrite  a  contract  which  contains  such 
a  recognition. 


It  is  the  position  of  the  special  stand¬ 
ing  committee  that  joint  standing  com¬ 
mittee  jurisdiction  over  discharge  cases, 
being  a  question  relegated  by  I.  T.  U. 
law  to  local  unions  with  power  to  act, 
is  an  arbitrable  point.  W  ith  this  view 
I.  T.  U.  officials  have  not  been  fully 
in  accord  and  to  date  have  refused  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  International 
Arbitration  Board  as  provided  in  the 
code  of  procedure  thereof.  The  result 
is  a  deadlock  which  is  holding  up  local 
arbitration  proceedings  as  follows ; — 

Sacramento,  Cal. — Propositions  re¬ 
ceived  February  23,  1929. 

Seattle,  Wash. — Propositions  received 
April  5,  1929. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Proposition  re¬ 
ceived  February  7,  1930. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Propositions  re¬ 
ceived  February  28,  1930. 

There  is  probability  of  a  mutually 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  deadlock  in 
the  near  future. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  since  1922  recom¬ 
mended  against  contract  provisions 
which  provide  unqualified  recognition  of 
union  laws.  Under  union  pressure  many 
publishers  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
include  such  provisions. 

The  present  administration  of  the 
I.  T.  L.  has  made  an  ex  parte  ruling 
that  members  discharged  to  reduce  the 
force  hold  priority  on  extra  work.  The 
effect  of  this  appears  to  be  the  creation 
of  two  classes  of  extras.  Another  effect 
appears  to  be  the  creation  of  priority 
on  extra  work  notwithstanding  that  all 
previous  I.  T.  U.  executive  council  de¬ 
cisions  have  held  extra  work  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  foreman,  unless  the 
contract  specifically  provided  priority  on 
extra  work. 

Blanket  recognition  of  union  law  is 
made  more  hazardous  to  the  publishers’ 
interests  by  this  tendency  to  reverse  in¬ 
terpretations  which  have  existed  for 
years  under  successive  executive 
councils.  Under  such  a  policy  union 
law  becomes  a  thing  of  amazing  elas¬ 
ticity  with  every  change  of  union  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  recommended  that 
A.  N.  P.  A.  members  have  this  in  mind 
when  executing  new  contracts. 

The  five-day  week,  while  demanded  by 
unions  in  several  cities  has  not  been  con¬ 
ceded  by  any  A.  N.  P.  A.  meml)er  and 
so  far  as  we  know  by  any  dailv  news¬ 
paper.  The  most  authoritative  study 
upon  the  subject,  which  has  come  to 
our  attention,  is  that  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  in  which 
appears  the  following  statements : 

“In  the  course  of  time,  individual  ad¬ 
justments  and  policies  may  tend  in  the 
direction  of  one  general  practice,  such 
as  the  five-day  week.  Experience  in  this 
field  has  not  been  general  for  long 
enough  as  yet.  to  enable  anyone  to  say 
with  assurance  that  this  practice,  or  the 
philosophy  upon  which  it  is  based,  will 
be  generally  or  universally  valid  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  national  eco¬ 
nomic  interest.  *  *  * 
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“The  conclusion  that  any  or  all  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  could  advantage¬ 
ously  adopt  the  five-day  week  schedule 
does  not  follow  from  the  evidence 
offered  in  its  favor  by  a  majority  of  the 
companies  that  are  qualified  from  ex¬ 
perience  to  appraise  its  advantages  and 
drawbacks  *  *  *” 

Your  committee  recommends  that  no 
member  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  enter  into 
a  five-day  week  contract  until  and  un¬ 
less  a  national  policy  is  jointly  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  by  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  and  International  Unions.  Any 
other  procedure  has  the  effect  of  trying 
an  economic  experiment  solely  at  the 
expense  of  the  publisher. 

During  the  past  year  the  Indianapolis 
office  has  dispatched  2,946  letters,  308 
telegrams,  317  original  wage  scale 
surveys  and  analyses  with  copies  to 
each  A.  N.  P.  A.  member  in  the  city 
concerned,  and  has  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  10  arbitration  briefs.  Also 
there  has  been  completed  a  classification 
and  cross-index  of  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board  proceedings  involving  ap¬ 
proximately  3,000  cards.  The  special 
standing  committee  participated  in  arbi¬ 
tration  proceedings,  involving  disputes 
from  the  following  cities : 

Pressmen : 

Miami,  Fla. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stereotypers : 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Typographical : 

Butte-Anaconda,  Mont. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Shreveport,  La. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Seattle,  Wash. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Albany,  N,  Y. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1930,  A.  N.  P.  A.  members  reported 
to  the  office  of  the  special  standing  con- 
mittee,  185  contracts  negotiated  with 
printing  trades  unions  as  follows: 

Typographical  .  90 

Pressmen  .  4Q 

Stereotypers  .  28 

Photo-Engravers  .  7 

Mailers  .  12 


In  addition  to  the  185  contracts,  then 
were  53  old  contracts  continued  in  effect 
without  change  in  wages  or  working 
conditions.  Thirty-three  of  the  185  cot. 
tracts  made  no  change  in  wage  scales. 

Of  the  aggregate  238  wage  scales,  86 
or  36.1  per  cent  were  continued  with¬ 
out  increase  in  the  fiscal  year. 

The  total  number  of  contracts  on  file 
in  the  Indianapolis  office,  March  31,  1930, 
was  574.  Of  this  number  304  will  expin 
before  April  1,  1931. 

Of  the  total  number  of  185  new  con¬ 
tracts  made  since  April  1,  1929,  179  wen 
concluded  by  conciliation,  2  by  local 
arbitration  and  4  by  International  Arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  only  formal  International  .Arbitra¬ 
tion  .Agreement  between  the  .A.  N.  P.  A 
and  any  International  Union  continues  to 
be  that  with  the  1.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  It  is 
well  upon  its  secoiid  five-year  term.  All 
questions  are  arbitrable  which  involve 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and 
ailmini.stration  of  the  department.  A 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


And  what  it  means- 


To  Syracuse 


To  Advertisers 


...  a  tremendous  improvement — 
the  elimination  of  railroads  cross¬ 
ing  streets  at  grade — and  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  a  new  life  to  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  district. 

...  a  thirty  million  dollar  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  already  potentially  rich 
market  during  the  next  three  years 
— added  purchasing  power  for  auto¬ 
mobiles,  radios,  foods  and  all  kinds 
of  advertised  products. 
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Statistical  “reasons  why”  projected 
against  the  screen  of  Chicago’s 
tremendous  population  sometimes 
seem  less  vital  than  they  really 
are.  Hence  such  a  fact  as  the 
Chicago  Evening  American’s  cir¬ 
culation  leadership  in  its  field  of 
more  than  110,000  copies  (gov¬ 
ernment  circulation  reports  for 
six  months  ending  March  31, 1930) 
may  be  held  lightly  by  a  mind 
filled  with  a  picture  of  more  than 
three  million  people. 

But  brought  into  proper  focus  that 
leadership  is  a  vital  point  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  Because  it  means  that  iio,- 
000  more  adult  newspaper  buyers 
and  several  times  that  number  of 


readers  prefer  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American  to  any  other  Chicago 
evening  paper. 

Under  proper  appraisal  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  110,000  buyers  is  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  of  very  major  conse¬ 
quence.  The  circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  for 
the  period  of  the  reports  mentioned 
above  was  569,167,  and  that  of  the 
next  Chicago  evening  paper  in 
point  of  circulation  was  458,223. 
T he  difference  between  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  figures  equals  nearly 
25%  of  the  lesser! 

For  what  that  difference  represents 
in  buying  power  we  suggest  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Boone  Man. 


CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 

Now  in  its  NINTH  YEAR  of  circulation  leadership 
in  Chicago* s  evening  field 


ional  Representatives:  RODNEY  B.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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period  of  industrial  harmony  has  existed 
under  this  agreement,  unexcelled  in  any 
similiar  period  with  any  union  of  the 
printing  trades. 

The  number  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  members 
operating  under  the  provisions  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Arbitration  Agreement  was 
134  as  of  March  31,  1930,  an  increase  of 
19  during  the  year. 

Since  1922  other  International  Unions 
have  declined  to  enter  into  International 
Arbitration  Agreements  unless  said 
agreements  would  exempt  international 
union  laws  from  arbitration. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  no  desire  to  re¬ 
quire  arbitration  of  union  laws  which 
concern  the  internal  affairs  of  unions. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
mutually  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
existing  international  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  But 
toe  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  declined  to  enter 
into  arbitration  agreements  exempting 
international  union  laws  which  involve 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and 
administration  of  the  department  b^use 
such  restricted  arbitration  unfairly  de¬ 
prives  the  publisher  of  the  right  to  have 
an  impartial  arbitrator  adjudicate  ques¬ 
tions  which  materially  affect  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  interests. 

Individual  r.iembers  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
to  a  considerable  extent  have  exercised 
their  respective  prerogatives  to  agree 
with  local  unions  to  arbitrate  imder  toe 
provisions  of  the  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement  of  1917-22  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  trade.  In  all  such  cases  the 
special  standing  committee  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  International  Union  con¬ 
cerned  have  by  mutual  consent  convened 
the  International  Arbitration  Board  and 
rulings  thereof  have  been  mutually  recog¬ 
nized  as  of  toe  same  force  and  effect  as 


during  the  life  of  toe  respective  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  Agreements. 

Analysis  of  contracts  on  file  with  the 
special  standing  committee  reveals  the 
following  distribution  of  arbitration  obli¬ 
gations:  (Pressmen  contracts  excepted.) 

Typographical 

Out  of  253  typographical  contracts  on 
file  at  toe  Indianapolis  office  March  31, 
1930,  arbitration  requirements  are  as 
follows : 

Last 

Year’s 

Report 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
arising  under  toe  contract..  131  113 

Arbitration  of  differences 
arising  under  toe  contract 


and  disputes  relative  to  a 

subsequent  agreement .  88  82 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
relative  to  a  subsequent 

agreement  .  3  3 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
relative  to  discharged  mem.  1  2 

No  arbitration  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  .  30  44 


253  244 

Out  of  the  223  contracts  pro¬ 
viding  some  form  of  arbi¬ 
tration,  I.  T.  U.  laws  and 
local  union  laws  not  effect¬ 
ing  wages,  hours  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  exempt 

from  arbitration  in .  160  142 

I.  T.  U.  laws  are  exempt  from 
arbitration  and  no  reference 
is  made  to  local  union  laws 

in .  4  4 

No  exemption  from  arbitration 
of  either  I.  T.  U.  laws  or 
local  union  laws  provided  in.  59  54 

223  200 


Stereotypers 

Out  of  126  stereotyper  con¬ 
tracts  on  file  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  office  March  31,  1930, 
arbitration  requirements  are 
as  follows: 

Last 

Year’s 

Report 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
arising  under  toe  contract. .  31  33 

Arbitration  of  differences  aris¬ 
ing  under  toe  contract  and 
disputes  relative  to  a  subse¬ 


quent  agreement  .  71  63 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
relative  to  a  subsequent 

agreement  . 5  6 

No  arbitration  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  .  19  26 


126  128 

Mailers 

Out  of  32  mailer  contracts  on  file  at 
the  Indianapolis  office  March  31,  1930,  ar¬ 
bitration  requirements  are  as  follows: 


Last 

Year’s 

Report 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
arising  under  the  contract..  3  6 

Arbitration  of  differences  aris¬ 
ing  under  toe  contract  and 
disputes  relative  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  agreement  .  21  21 

relative  to  a  subsequent 
Arbitration  only  of  differences 

agreement  .  4 

No  arbitration  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  .  4  6 


32  33 

Photo-Engravers 

Out  of  29  photo-engraver  contracts  on 
file  at  the  Indianapolis  office  March  31, 
1930,  arbitration  requirements  are  as 
follows : 

Last 

Year’s 

Report 

Arbitration  only  of  differences 
arising  under  the  contract..  20  18 


Arbitration  of  differences  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  contract  and 
disputes  relative  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  agreement .  8  8 

No  arbitration  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  .  1  4 


29  30 

The  year  has  been  singularly  free  from 
major  labor  difficulties.  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  settlements,  while  vigor¬ 
ously  contested  by  both  sides  yielded  to 
the  tolerance,  tact,  and  good  judgment  of 
toe  litigants. 

Qmsidering  the  fact  that  185  new  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  during  the  year  and  53 
contracts  renewed,  the  percentage  of 
“clashes”  is  remarkably  small.  Among 
the  most  outstanding  difficulties  were: 

Nashville  Banner  went  open  shop  in 
its  composng  room  September  27,  1929. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Typographical  Union 
opened  negotiations  with  a  threat  by  its 
scale  committee  to  strike  if  necessary  to 
enforce  its  demands.  The  first  I.  T,  U. 
representative  sent  upon  toe  ground  sup¬ 
ported  toe  radical  attitude  of  toe  lo^ 
union  which  made  necessary  adequate  de¬ 
fense  preparation  by  the  publishers.  A 
second  I.  T.  U.  representative  met  the 
publishers  with  some  semblance  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  understanding  with  the  result 
that  a  mutually  satisfactory  contract  was 
concluded  as  of  November  1,  1929. 

At  Hamilton,  Ontario,  a  strike  threat 
by  the  typographical  union  necessitated 
defense  preparation.  The  result  was  a 
mutually  satisfactory  contract. 

In  Birmingham,  Toronto  and  Newark, 
N.  J.,  local  pressmen’s  unions,  through 
misunderstanding  of  toe  arbitration  obli¬ 
gations  attempted  to  enforce  ex  parte  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  contracts.  Represen¬ 
tations  in  each  case  to  the  I.  P.  P.  & 
A.  U.,  by  the  special  standing  committee 
result^  in  prompt  adjudication  of  the 
difficulty  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Chairman, 
Chas.  H.  Taylor, 

Edw.  H.  Butler. 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


TELL  YOUR  AGENT 
“TO  INCLUDE  EGYPT” 

DU  QUOIN  CALL 
ELDORADO  JOURNAL 
HARRISBURG  REGISTER 
LAWRENCEVILLE  RECORD 
MARION  REPUBLICAN 

MOUNT  CARMEL  REPUBLICAN. 
REGISTER 


NOT  IN  so  CALLED 
“49TH  STATE” 


AN  IDEAL  TEST 
MARKET  FOR  YOU 

MOUNT  VERNON  REGISTER- 
NEWS 

MURPHYSBORO  INDEPENDENT 
WEST  FRANKFORT  AMERICAN 
CAIRO  CITIZEN 
CENTRALIA  SENTINEL 
BENTON  EVENING  NEWS 
CARBONDALE  FREE  PRESS 


NOT  SO  CALLED 
“TRIBUNE  TOWNS” 


IN  THE  CENTER  IS  OPPORTUNITIES’  EMPIRE 


The  1930  census  now  being  taken,  will  place  EGYPT  about  the  center  of  population,  as  well 
as  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  United  States.  Either  within  its  boundaries,  or  within 
300  miles,  are  the  centers  of  consumption,  wealth,  transportation  activity,  animal  production, 
grain  and  cotton  production,  manufacturing  activity  and  mineral  and  coal  production. 


CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  TERRITORY  IN  YOUR  NEXT  CAMPAIGN? 


EGYPT  S  ASSOCIATED  DAI  LI  ES 

A/ 1  Located  in  Southern  Illinois 

>  ■ 
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Keeping  Pace  With  Detroit 

In  10  Years  The  "^ews  Qained 
101,220  Weekday — 194,201  Sunday  Circulation! 


April  Statements  Submitted  to  U.  S. 

Post  Office 

Year 

Weekday 

Sunday 

1920 . 

.  239,253 

217,128 

1921 . 

.  228,244 

232,965 

1922 . 

.  225,279 

243,232 

1923 . 

.  282,940 

248,540 

1924 . 

.  273,135 

279,822 

1925 . 

.  279,191 

297,678 

1926 . 

.  303,598 

333,802 

1927 . 

.  320,970 

353,989 

1928 . 

.  336,431 

356,191 

1929 . 

.  333,393 

382,603 

1930 . 

.  340,473 

411,329 

The  10  years’ 

increase ..  .101,220  194,201 

The  circulation  record  of  The  Detroit  News  during  the 
last  1 0  years  is  convincing  evidence  of  its  acceptance  as  the 
home  newspaper  of  Detroit.  Growing  in  circulation  with 
every  increase  in  the  city’s  population,  The  Detroit  News 
covers  Detroit  so  thoroughly  that  advertisers,  through  the 
use  of  The  News  alone,  can  cover  the  field  adequately  and 
economically. 

Indispensable  to  the  householder  because  of  its  intrinsic 
merit  as  a  newspaper.  The  Detroit  News  is  consequently  the 
most  resultful  medium  for  the  advertiser— a  fact  substan¬ 
tiated  by  its  leadership  of  the  world  in  advertising  in  1929. 

For  1 6  years  The  News  has  been  either  first,  second  or  third 
among  the  newspapers  of  the  world  in  advertising— an 
achievement  not  equalled  by  any  other  medium. 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


'New  York  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

T  A  ICloin  so  P"  A'7nA  T-  P*  1  1  RO 
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REPORT  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  OPEN  SHOP  COMMITTEE 


REPORT  OF  PRINTING  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE 


WE  herewith  submit  to  you  the  annual 
report  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Flagg,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  open  shop  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Flagg  will  also  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  report  to  the  convention. 

The  open  shop  department  has  func¬ 
tioned  during  the  past  year  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  It  has  had  some 
most  difficult  problems  to  handle  and,  as 
usual,  has  done  so  in  an  efficient  manner. 

The  open  shop  department  has  proved 
itself  of  invaluable  benefit  to  our  mem¬ 
bership,  whether  the  member  conducts 
an  open  shop  or  a  union  shop. 


REPORT  OF  THE  OPEN  SHOP 
DEPARTMENT 

During  the  last  twelve  months  there 
has  been  at  all  times  a  fair  supply  of 
non-union  labor,  all  of  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  uniformly  good.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  very  few  non¬ 
union  men  unempk>yed.  During  every 
year  this  department  receives  a  great 
many  applications  for  work  from  union 
men  who  wish  to  give  up  their  union, 
cards,  and  the  vear  1929  has  seen  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  this  class  of 
applicants.  There  are  several  reasons  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  increase. 
Very  little  trouble  has  been  experienced 
in  filling  promptly  all  calls  for  labor 
received  by  this  department,  although 
attention  lias  been  called  in  previous 
reports  to  the  scarcity  of  make-up  men 
and  executives.  This  scarcity  still  ex¬ 
ists,  but  the  various  printing  trades 
schools  are  taking  up  that  branch  of  work 
and  undoubtedly  will  gradually  be  able 
to  furnish  desirable  men  in  those 
departments. 

The  open  shop  department  has  been 
busy  throughout  the  year.  Numerous 
calls  for  composing  room  forces,  to  be 
held  in  readiness  for  call  in  case  of  a 
strike  or  walk-out,  have  been  received, 
and  the  wise  forethought  of  several  pub¬ 
lishers  in  assembling  a  force  of  this  kind 
has  resulted  in  strikes  having  been 
avoided  and  in  settlements  made  which 
were  fair  both  to  the  men  and  to  the 
office. 

The  demand  of  the  Typographical 
Union  for  the  inclusion  in  new  contracts 
of  a  five-day  week  has  not  proven  a  suc¬ 
cess.  No  instance  has  been  reported  of 
newspapers  having  signed  new  scales 
shortening  hours  to  that  extent.  In  all 
cases  involved  where  the  newspaper  has 
prepared  in  advance  to  take  care  of  its 
publication  in  any  case,  a  new  agreement 
has  been  reached  with  demand  for  the 
five-day  week  eliminated. 

Correspondence  increased  somewhat 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  has 
decreased  slightly  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year. 

Four  years  ago  a  canvass  was  made  by 
this  office  of  the  entire  daily  newspaper 
field  to  ascertain  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  running  union  shops,  non-union 
shops,  and  open  shops.  When  that  can¬ 
vass  was  made,  there  were  approximately 
twenty-two  hundred  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Since  that  time  many  con¬ 
solidations  have  taken  place,  and  a  few 
dailies  have  retired  from  the  field.  A 
new  canvass  was  undertaken  this  year, 
and  the  figures  obtained  are  on  file  in 
the  office  of  this  department.  Any  mem¬ 
ber  interested  in  this  subject  may  obtain 
these  figures  from  the  office  of  the 
department. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Manager. 


KARTACK  BUYS  SEMI-WEEKLY 


Iowa  A.  P.  Man  New  Owner  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  (Wis.)  Review-Herald- 
Reporter 

I.  C.  Kartack,  for  nine  years  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  political  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines,  la.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  resigned  April  17  to  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Plymouth 
(VVMs.)  Reineu'-Hcrald-Re porter,  issued 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  a  merger  of 


We  commend  this  department  to  you 
for  your  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Charles  A.  Webb,  Chairman 
Harry  Ch^dler 
L.  B.  Costello 
H.  H.  Conland 
E.  H.  Harris 
L.  K.  Nicholson 

J.  S.  Parks 
Robert  L.  Smith 
W.  H.  Sammons 
J.  L.  Sturtevant 
E.  R.  Whitrod. 


three  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  She¬ 
boygan  county,  Wis. 

I^rtack  was  formerly  a  reporter  for 
the  Des  Moines  Tribune. 

Dr.  Harry  G.  W.  Voss  of  Racine. 
W'is.,  is  joint  owner  with  Kartack  of 
the  Review-Herald-Reporter. 

The  paper  also  prints  the  Federation 
Guide,  official  organ  of  t  he  National 
Cheese  Producers’  Federation. 

Ted  Koop,  Associated  Press  staff 
writer,  succeeds  Kartack  as  state  editor 
and  state  house  reporter.  Don  McGuire, 
who  has  been  filling  the  day  wire  for 
the  A.P.,  takes  Koop’s  place  as  staff 
writer. 


TVURING  the  year  which  has  elapsed 
■*-^since  your  committee  last  made  a  re¬ 
port,  the  six  schools  formerly  endorsed 
by  the  association  have  received  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  same  basis  as  outlined 
at  the  last  convention. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1929 


Students 

School  Graduated 

Total 

Contribu¬ 

tions 

Newspaper  Photo  Eng^raving 
School,  Chicago . 

24 

$1,950.00 

Empire  State  School  of 
Printing,  Ithaca . 

43 

3,493.75 

New  England  School  of 
Printing  . 

26 

2,112.50 

Southern  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Nashville . 

89 

7,231.25 

SotUhwe.^t  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Dallas . 

31 

2,518.75 

Pacific  Northwest  School  of 
Printing,  Sinkane . 

17 

1,381,25 

230  $18,687.50 

You  will  note  that  contributions  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  based  on  §100.00  for  75  per 
cent  of  the  students  graduating  during 
the  year,  and  §25.00  for  the  balance  of 
the  students  graduating.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  to  and  approved  by 
the  convention  held  during  1928. 

There  has  been  no  important  change 


in  the  printing  trades  schools  situation 
since  your  committee  reported  to  the 
last  convention  at  which  time  it  pointed 
out  that  while  conditions  called  for  no 
further  expansion  of  the  schools,  stiU 
it  believed  that  a  steady  flow  of  well- 
trained  printers  into  the  industry  was 
essential  for  its  future  welfare. 

Your  committee  believes  that  all  of 
the  schools  are  in  accord  with  this 
thought,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year 
to  turn  out  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  before,  but  that  efforts  have  been 
made  to  extend  the  course  of  instruction 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those 
graduating. 

REPORTS  OF  GRADUATES 

During  the  year  we  have  made  an 
effort  to  learn  the  number  of  graduates 
who  remain  in  the  printing  industry  and 
the  results  have  been  very  gratifying. 

The  graduates  of  the  Newspaper 
Photo  Engravers  Schools,  at  Chicago, 
are  placed  in  positions  as  they  graduate 
according  to  the  reports  from  that 
school,  although  very  few  of  them  are 
employed  by  newspapers. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 


fMASHING  ALL 
FORMER  RECORD) 


During  January,  Feliniary  and  March,  the  Tribune  published  the 
greatest  vohime  of  iiatiGiial  advertising  ever  carried  in  this  field 
during  the  first  quarter  of  any  previous  year. 

During  these  three  months,  the  Tribune  carried  600,670  lines  of 
general  national  advertising,  an  increase  of  56,546  lines  over  the 
same  period  in  1929. 

More  than  290  national  advertising  concerns  used  the  Tribune 
during  this  [leriod  to  place  their  message  before  the  567,000  con¬ 
sumers  residing  in  the  Oakland  Market.  One  hundred  forty-nine 
of  these  concerns  used  the  coiumiis  of  the  Tribune  exclusively. 


In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not 
ovcrltwl.:  (faklund,  the  Pacifxe  CoasTs  third 
largest  market.  The  loading  neirspaper  in  this 
I  ]  eid,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the 


©aklanHWmibutte 


UntlcU  Piv*5 
ComolikldiciOSvss  .A.>socialioR 

0.\:\.L.\.\D,  CAU:  0«.\1.4 

(Member  A.B.C.;  The  100.000  Group  of  America.n  Cities) 

National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  San  Fra.ncisco  Los  Angeles 


These  Newspapers  Are  Keeping  Pace  With  the 


Healthy,  Vigorous 


GROWTH 


Of  the  Great  Market  They  H  a  ve 
Served  for  More  Than  a  Century 


er  Preference 


Increas 


Ten  Year 
Circulation 
Record 


^  Today,  nine  families  out  of  ten  in  Greater 

Louisville  prefer  The  Courier- Journal  and  The 
j_j  Louisville  Times.  In  ten  years,  1920  to  1930, 
n  daily  reader  family  of  these  newspajjers  has 

■  1  J  nearly  doubled  and  the  Sunday  audience  has 

•  almost  tripled.  This  growth  parallels  the  healthy, 

vigorous  growth  of  Greater  Louisville  and  Ken- 
tuckiana,  its  immediate  trade  area,  during  the  past  decade.  It  is  expected 
that  the  1930  Census  will  show  the  population  of  Greater  Louisville — 
Louisville  plus  New  Albany  and  Jeffersonville,  Indiana — ^to  be  410,000; 
a  gain  of  50%  in  ten  years!  The  phenomenal  population  and  industrial 
growth  of  Louisville  since  1920  has  been  a  matter  of  nation-wide  interest. 


Increasing  Advertiser  Preference 


'-J-'LL  Running  neck  and  neck  with  the  ever-increasing 

iillj  circulation,  the  advertising  linage  of  The  Courier- 

Journal  and  Times  has  likewise  mounted  stead- 
ily.  National  linage  appearing  in  1929  was  more 
than  twice  that  in  1919,  and  the  TOTAL  linage 
^  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  100%.  All  but 

14%  of  the  national  linage  appearing  in  Louis¬ 
ville  newspapers  during  1929,  ap>p)eared  in  The  Courier- Journal  and  Times. 
Local  advertisers  clearly  emphasized  their  preference  by  placing  69%  of 
their  linage  in  the  columns  of  these  two  mediums. 

Kentuckiana  has  taken  an  important  niche  in  the  Hall  of  American  Mar¬ 
kets  and  these  two  growing,  progressive  and  popular  mediums  alone  contact 
practically  every  buying  unit  in  this  market  without  assistance  and  at  one 
low  cost. 


Ten  Year 

National 

Aefvertising  Record 


The  Courier '  Journal 


The  Louisville  Times 


MEMBERS 

100,000  Group  of  American  Cities 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Keprescnted  Nationally  By 

The  Beckwith  Sp)ccial  Agency 


yxmUUm 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(^Continued  from  page  48) 


The  Empire  State  School  of  Printing 
reported  that  of  eighty-one  students 
graduated  in  two  years,  thirty-seven  are 
employed  on  weekly  newspapers,  eight¬ 
een  on  daily  newspapers,  eight  in  com¬ 
mercial  shops,  one  is  teaching  printing, 
and  four  are  in  the  newspaper  business, 
one  as  advertising  manager,  one  as  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  one  as  reporter, 
and  one  the  owner  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Of  the  eighty-one  students 
graduated  only  five  had  not  gone  into 
Uie  printing  business,  one  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  not  employed,  and  the  school 
cannot  learn  the  whereabouts  of  seven. 
This  school  has  incidentally  done  work 
for  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  with  excellent 
results. 

The  Northwest  School  of  Printing  re¬ 
ports  that  since  the  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1921,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  students  have  graduated  and  are 
now  employed.  The  Northwest  School 
believes  that  these  graduates,  when  first 
leaving  the  school,  should  first  secure  a 
position  on  small  country  papers,  work¬ 
ing  into  the  large  daily  field  as  ^ey  ac¬ 
quire  more  actual  experience. 

The  Southwest  School,  which  is  a 
smaller  school,  having  only  recently  ex¬ 
panded  its  printing  division,  reports  that 
of  sixty-three  students  graduating  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  forty-five  are 
employed  in  the  printing  trades,  earning 
average  salaries  from  $35.00  to  $45.00 
per  week.  The  printing  division,  during 
1929,  moved  into  a  building  separated 
from  other  divisions  of  the  D^las  Voca¬ 
tional  School  and  information  given  to 
your  committee  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  graduates  in  excess 
of  the  number  of  students. 

The  New  England  School  of  Printing 
is  now  located  in  larger  and  better 
equipped  quarters,  and  has  expanded  its 
course  of  study  to  incline  hand  work  as 
well  as  machine  composition.  Its  courses 
have  been  increased  from  four  to  six 
months.  The  school  reports  that  it  has 
no  difficulty  in  finding  positions  for  its 
graduates,  and  that,  ex^t  during  dull 
seasons  in  the  printing  industry,  die  de¬ 
mand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  graduates, 
sixty-five  are  now  working  in  newspaper 


plants,  twenty-eight  in  job  printing  shops, 
thirteen  have  entered  other  employment, 
and  of  sixteen  the  school  has  no  record 
at  the  present  time. 

Unfortunately  the  death  of  E.  P. 
Mickel,  director  of  the  Southern  School 
of  Printing,  at  Nashville,  has  prevented 
our  securing  as  complete  a  report  of 
the  graduates  as  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  The  school  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  that  following  receipt  of  a  com¬ 
munication  from  your  committee  last 
year,  instruction  in  makeup,  lockup  and 
ad  work  has  been  particularly  stressed 
during  the  year;  that  between  75^  and 
85%  of  the  graduates  are  now  in  the 
printing  industry  and  are  making  good. 
The  school  is  now  operating^  at  full 
capacity,  and  your  committee  is  informed 
that  it  is,  pending  appointment  of  Mr. 
Mickel’s  successor,  being  run  efficiently 
and  satisfactorily. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  should  not 
conclude  its  report  without  expressing  its 
sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Mickel. 
His  interest  in  the  Southern  School  of 
Printing  was  an  inspiration  to  this  com¬ 
mittee.  His  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  printing  business  was  unusual  and 
under  his  efficient  management  the 
Southern  School  grew  to  be  recognized 
as  a  standard  both  in  the  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  mechanics  of  printing,  and  in  its 
ideals.  He  was  an  inspiration  tef  the 
printing  industry  as  well  to  the  students, 
and  we  feel  that  his  death  is  a  great 
loss,  particularly  to  the  southern  section 
which  his  school  served. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding  this  report,  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  recommendation  to  make 
other  than  that  the  present  basis  of 
assisting  these  schools  be  maintained  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  and  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  be  direct^  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  printing  schools,  and  it  hopes  the 
convention  will  adopt  this  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  Chairman 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony 

.T.  D.  Bamum 

F.  J.  Burd 

Frank  E.  Gannett 

J.  C.  Stahlman 

Chas.  A.  Webb. 


REPORT  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


fN  the  report  of  the  traffic  department, 
^  Mr.  Mathey  has  again  called  attention 
to  the  proposal  of  the  railroads  to  secure 
a  mandatory  requirement  of  a  minimum 
of  2  per  cent  wrapper  on  all  newsprint 
roils.  If  they  should  succeed  in  this, 
the  railroads  would  be  empowered  to 
refuse  shipments  of  newsprint  not  pro¬ 
tected  by  at  least  2  per  cent  of  wrapper. 
This  is  a  very  serious  proposition  and, 
if  put  into  effect,  will  cost  the  publishers 
a  vast  sum  annuidly. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  proposed  added  burden  with  accuracy, 
but  an  estimate  based  upon  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  during  the  past  three  years  by 
our  members  to  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  shows  that  this  2  per  cent  wrapper 
proposal  would  cost  our  members  at  least 
$750,000  annually. 

For  this  expenditure  there  would  be 
no  adequate  return,  either  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  to  the  railroads.  Statistics 
gathered  by  this  department,  beginning 
in  March,  1927,  supplemented  by  reports 
more  recently  collected  by  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment,  show  that  heavy  wrapper  is 
not  insurance  against  damage  in  transit 
and  handling.  The  only  real  insurance 
against  transit  damage  is  careful  handling 
at  every  stage  of  the  journey  beginnii^ 
with  the  loading  of  the  cars  at  the  mill 
and  ending  with  delivery  of  the  paper 
in  the  publisher’s  pressroom.  The  first 
mechanical  bulletin  issued  on  the  subject 
of  newsprint  waste,  dated  April  19,  1927, 
carried  a  table  abrtracted  from  the  re¬ 
ports  then  on  hand  showing  that  there 
IS  no  relation  whatever  between  per¬ 
centage  of  wrapper  and  percentage 


of  transit  damage.  This  statement 
is  equally  true  today  and  it  now 
devolves  upon  us  to  convince  the  railway 
officials  that  this  is  the  case. 

In  pursuance  of  this  objective,  the  two 
departments  are  eng^ed  in  a  joint  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  entire  subject  of  paper 
handling,  not  only  insofar  as  it  has  a 
bearing  on  this  proposal  for  2  per  cent 
wrapper,  but  covering  all  phases  of  the 
problem  of  transportii^g  paper  from  the 
point  of  manufacture  to  the  point  of 
consumption.  Mention  has  been  made  in 
previous  reports  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  that  an  investigation  of  paper 
handling  methods  was  on  the  program, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  to  issue  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  subject. 
Although  much  work  has  been  done 
along  this  line,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
carry  the  investigatiem  to  a  conclusion. 
Now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  traffic 
department,  it  is  anticipated  that  more 
rapid  progress  will  be  made.  Also,  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  will  be 
broadened  so  that  the  problem  will  be 
treated  more  comprehensively. 

Although  much  can  be  done  by  cor¬ 
respondence,  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  cover  the  subject  adequately  in  this 
manner  and  that  to  collect  all  the  needed 
facts  and  information  requires  personal 
investigation  on  the  ground,  which,  of 
course,  involves  considerable  travelling. 
The  maiugers  of  the  two  departments 
have  visit^  a  number  of  newspapers 
and  watched  the  paper  handling  opera¬ 
tions,  also  have  visited  several  paper 
mills,  and  have  had  numerous  consulta- 
(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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complete  book  on  the  subject.  Science  Service  will  tell  how  any¬ 
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$15.  Equalling  in  performance  an  instrument  costing  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars,  such  a  telescope  will  reveal  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
the  moons  of  Jupiter,  the  mountains  of  the  moon  and  "island 
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readers.  Science  now  holds  sway  upon  page  one — and 
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cialized  field — we  attempt  no  other.  Consequently  you  may 
look  for  spot-news,  expect  our  articles  to  be  written  in  a  style 
not  only  understandable  but  enjoyable  and  depend  upon  the 
accuracy  of  each  statement. 

Our  daily  mail  service  is  the  SCIENCE  NEWS  BULLETIN — 
this  is  supplemented  by  spot  wire  stories,  telegraphic  cover¬ 
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SHORTS,  a  weekly  collection  of  pertinent  accurate 
sentences  on  the  subject  of  science.  Over  1 0,000 
scientific  photographs  are  available. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  samples  of  any 
of  these  interesting,  timely  features. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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National  advertisers  invested  over  $825,000 
in  advertising  in  the  Lee  Syndicate  news¬ 
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national  advertising  for  the  entire  list  was 
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tions  with  officials  of  the  various  organi¬ 
zations  concerned.  Photographs  are  be¬ 
ing  taken  of  the  equipment  used  for 
handling  paper,  and  in  many  cases  addi¬ 
tional  photographs  showing  the  exact 
method  of  using  the  equipment.  This 
collection  of  photograplis  will  make  it 
possible  to  properly  illustrate  the  final 
report 

As  the  investigation  continues,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
satisfactory  and  safe  handling  of  paper 
depends  more  upon  a  multitude  of  de¬ 
tails,  which  may  at  first  appear  insignifi¬ 
cant  rather  than  upon  the  major  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  operation  or  the  equipment 
in  use.  It  is  also  found  that  there  are 
many  conflicting  opinions  upon  such  de¬ 
tails  as  the  proper  preparation  of  cars, 
the  best  arrangement  of  rolls  in  the  cars, 
the  best  meth^  of  blocking  or  tyii^  the 
rolls  after  loading,  proper  protection  at 
the  car  doors,  and  a  list  equally  long  or 
longer  covering  the  proper  handling  of 
the  paper  at  destination. 

To  the  extent  that  time  and  facilities 
permit,  these  conflicting  opinions  on  im¬ 
portant  points  will  be  sifted  and 
analyzed  in  an  effort  to  determine  facts 
which  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  safe 
and  proper  handling  of  paper.  To  col¬ 
lect  opinions  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
facts  are  much  more  elusive. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  marshal  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  induce  the  railways  to  with¬ 
draw  their  proposal. 

A  study  of  the  newsprint  waste 
statistics  published  from  time  to  time  by 
the  department,  during  the  past  two  and 
one-half  or  three  years,  has  brought  out 
some  interesting  facts,  chief  of  which  is 
that  there  has  been  an  important  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  waste  percentages  reported 
by  members  in  all  the  four  classes. 


The  average  percentages  of  total 
waste  in  the  first  newsprint  waste  bulle¬ 
tin  when  compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  average  percentages  in  the  last  news¬ 
print  waste  tabulation  issued,  show  ^e 
following:  In  Qass  A  the  reduction 
has  been  from  4.33  per  cent  to  3.65  per 
cent;  in  Qass  B  the  reduction  has  been 
from  3.94  per  cent  to  3.64  per  cent;  in 
Qass  C  the  reduction  has  been  from  4.32 
per  cent  to  3.68  per  cent ;  in  Qass  D  the 
reduction  has  been  from  4.35  per  cent 
to  3.99  per  cent. 

Viewed  merely  as  percentages,  these 
figures  may  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
impressive,  but  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  convert  these  reductions  into  money 
the  saving  is  by  no  means  negligible. 
Making  reasonable  assumptions  as  to  the 
paper  consumption  of  one  newspaper  in 
each  of  the  four  classes,  and  figuring 
the  net  value  of  the  waste  at  $55  a  ton, 
after  making  allowance  for  salvage,  it 
is  found  that  the  money  saving  amounts 
to  approximately  $200  per  year  in  the 
case  of  a  Qass  A  paper;  to  $.500  per 
year  for  a  Qass  B  paper;  to  $3,500  per 
year  for  a  Qass  C  paper;  and  to  $6,000 
per  year  for  a  Qass  D  paper. 

The  mechanical  department  does  not 
claim  it  is  responsible  for  all  of  this 
reduction,  but  it  is  true  that  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  activities  and  agitation  for  waste 
reduction  are  responsible  for  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  this  favorable  showing. 
That  the  publication  of  these  waste 
figures  has  stimulated  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  is  evidenced  by 
correspondence  from  members  which 
have  written  for  specific  information;  in 
several  cases,  members  having  reported 
that  important  reductions  in  newsprint 
waste  have  been  the  direct  result  of  a 
study  of  the  mechanical  bulletins. 

At  the  mechanical  conference  at 
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3rd  Paper  927,815 
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(Daily  Papers) 
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2nd  Paper  9,727,717 

3rd  Paper  7,447,912 


DEPT.STORE  LINEAGE 
1929 

(Daily  Papers) 

CALL  1,532,758 

2nd  Paper  1,421,255 

3rd  Paper  145,915 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


Buffalo  last  June,  the  New  York  Sun, 
through  F.  A.  Walker,  chairman,,  ex¬ 
ecutive  board,  offered  a  prize  of  ^,500 
“to  the  inventor  of  the  best  unpatented 
device  or  process  for  the  improvement 
of  the  manufacture  of  newspapers, 
either  in  the  saving  of  time  or  money  or 
the  elimination  of  waste  in  any  form.” 

In  making  this  offer,  Mr.  Walker  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  selection  of  the  winner 
should  be  made  by  the  mechanical  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  that  the 
announcement  of  the  winner  and  the 
payment  of  the  award  “if  the  committee 
shall  find  a  device  or  process  worthy,” 
should  be  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  next  mechanical  conference. 

This  offer  was  formally  accepted  by 
our  board  of  directors  on  October  7th 
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“In  the  building  of  good-will,  and  in  its  preser. 
vation,  there  is  no  force  more  powerful  than  the 
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maintain  a  present  high  position  through  the  chang¬ 
ing  years.” 

_  — N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Inc. 
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and  your  manager  was  instructed  to  see 
that  Mr,  Walker’s  offer  received  proper 
publicity  and  that  suitable  arrangements 
were  made  for  taking  care  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  details  which  are  always 
attendant  upon  such  an  undertaking. 

Appropriate  notices  were  inserts  in 
all  the  trade  papers  and  in  numerous 
house  organs  issued  by  the  various 
machinery  and  supply  concerns.  A  suit¬ 
able  poster  was  printed  and  severd 
copies  sent  to  a  list  of  approximately 
1,000  newspapers.  As  a  result,  13/ 
requests  for  entry  blanks  have  been 
received  and  68  actual  entries  received. 
Additional  entries  will  undoubtedly  come 
in  before  May  1,  which  is  the  date 
established  as  the  deadline. 

(Continued  on  page  55) 
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for  the  report  has  now  been  written  and  ists  in  these  two  lines  of  work,  but  also 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  we  be-  to  obtain  the  approval  of  a  national  asso- 
lieve  it  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  our  ciation  upon  sudi  statements  as  the  corn- 
members.  mittee  may  issue  concerning  photo  en- 

Another  important  subject  which  the  gravings  or  electrotypes.  It  is  obvious 
committee  has  been  investigating  is  the  that  such  approval  will  add  considerably 


INVESTIGATIONAL  WORK  AT  on  this  investigation  will  be  presented  to  lacking  of  electrotypes  for  newspaper  to  the  weight  and  authority  of  any  reports 

G.  P.  O.  Mechanical  Conference  by  B.  L.  use  and,  more  particularly,  the  composi-  which  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  issue, 

th,.  lact  Mechanical  Conference  ^ehmhoff,  who  recently  succeeded  Mr.  tion  of  such  backing  metal  and  its  ability  The  annual  Mechanical  Conference 

VO  Reed  technical  director  Govern-  t^hnical  director,  Government  to  withstand  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  continues  to  grow  not  only  in  attend- 

the  final  Office.  subjected  during  mat  making.  Thirty-  ^nce,  but  also"  which  is  much  more  im- 

^rt  on  the  investigation  of  the  deteri-  COMMITTEE  ON  ADVERTISING  T?'  f'  usefulness  and  accomplish- 

Son  of  linotype  and  stereotype  metal  PRINTING  plates  backed  with  metal  of  ^.ent.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  rep- 

which  had  been  carried  on  for  about  different  composition  were  sent  to  as  resentatives  registered  in  1929  show  an 

Sen  mo,Ss  with  V  co-^Sn  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  many  newspapers  with  the  request  that  increaseofmorethanSOpercentascom- 

Kve  A  N  P  \  mLl^rT  This  -  .v’  A.  A.  to  study  these  plates  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  ^  the  year  before,  but  the 

St  w-^' nublished  in  MeThaffic^  Bui-  the  quality  of  advertising  test  in  the  stereotype  room  in  order  to  ^f  newspapers  represented  in- 

r^rt  was  puDiisnea  in  Aiec^^^  cui  printing  material,  has  been  continuing  its  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  any  -rMcpd  from  77  to  107  This  is  a  erati- 

letin  No.  33  together  with  graphs  and  ^.^rk.  However,  because  of  numerous  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  backing 

tabular  matter.  So  far  as  is  known  no  obstacles  no  report  has  been  issued  since  metals,  insofar  as  this  was  reflected  in 

‘he  bulletin  “Electros  vs.  Mats”  was  is-  the  ability  of  the  plates  to  withstand  the 
sued  last  April.  ^  molding  pressure.  The  results  of  these 

It  was  reported  to  the  fall  convention  tests  have  brought  out  some  interesting 
at  Asheville,  that  a  report  covering  news-  and  valuable  facts  bearing  upon  this  im- 
paper  halftones  was  in  preparation  and  portant  subject. 

would  be  issued  at  an  early  date.  It  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  with  .  /-,  »  ■ 

_  .,  •  a  tu  •  f  .u  has  been  found  that  more  experimental  the  American  Photo  Engravers  Associa-  Winnipeg.  One  newspaper  ^nt  nm 

Tnbunc.  voiced  the  appreciation  of  the  ,vork  was  involved  than  had  been  antici-  tion  and  the  National  Association  of  men.  and  another  sent  seven  The  most 
news^pers  for  the  sidendtd  work  ^ne  pated,  and  this  has  unavoidably  delayed  Electrotypers,  to  the  end  that  each  of  significant  fact,  however,  is  that  at  every 
by  the  techniral  _  staff  at  Washington  the  appearance  of  the  report.  This  ex-  these  two  associations  will  appoint  a  rep-  session  the  attendance  was  practi«ll> 
with  the  authorization  of  Honorable  perimental  work  has  included  the  prepa-  sentative  to  confer  with  the  committee  100  per  cent  of  the  registratmn,  wffiich 
George  H.  Garter,  Public  Printer.  ration  of  numerous  sets  of  halftone  en-  upon  such  matters  as  mav  touch  the  repeated  the  experience  at  Harrisburg 

Mr.  Reed  also  presented  at  Buffalo  a  gravings  from  a  variety  of  copy,  etched  product  of  either  or  both  these  associa-  and  Cleveland  and  demonstrated  again 
report  on  the  newsprint  investigation,  to  different  depths,  followed  by  a  test  tions.  The  object  of  this  affiliation  is  that  the  men  who  attend  these  confer- 

The  text  of  this  report  was  published  printing  on  newspaper  presses.  The  text  not  onlv  to  obtain  assistance  from  special-  (Continued  on  page  56) 

in  Mechanical  Bulletin  No.  30.  The  - — 

tabulated  results  of  tests  on  each  of 


on  t>pe  metals  has  ever  appeared  in 
print  tefore,  and  we  believe  it  will  prove 
a  much  needed  contribution  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  literature  of  newspaper  meclianics. 
In  the  discussion  following  the  reading 
of  the  report,  Mr.  John  Park,  Chicago 


is  being  shared  by  a  larger  number  of 
members.  Delegates  came  to  Buffalo 
from  points  as  distant  as  Vancouver, 
Ivos  Angeles,  Colorado  Springs,  Denver, 
Savannah,  Dallas,  Jadcsonville  and 


276  newsprint  samples  were  printed  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and 
isaued  as  a  supplement  to  Bulletin  No. 
30. 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  were 
sent  to  the  paper  mills  represented  in  the 
investigation,  and  correspondence  result¬ 
ing  from  this  mailing  indicates  a  lively 
interest  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  paper 
manufacturers.  Samples,  by  the  way, 
were  not  obtained  from  the  mills,  but 
from  our  own  members,  and  are  thus 
samples  representing  actual  paper  deliv¬ 
eries.  The  investigational  work  on 
newsprint  is  not  completed  but  will  be 
continued  later,  probably  by  making 
printing  tests  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions  to  determine  how  various  papers 
respond  or  react  when  printed  upon  with 
inks  of  known  composition. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  news¬ 
print  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  of  North 
^erica,  through  the  Newsprint  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  have  financed  a  fellowship 
for  the  study  of  improved  methods  of 
measuring  the  quality  of  groundwood 
pulp.  Mr.  L.  A.  Carpenter  was  ap- 

Cinted  Fellow  at  the  Forest  Products 
_  iboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  effec¬ 
tive  January  1.  The  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  laboratory 
work  to  the  process  of  grinding  and 
the  development  of  the  methods  of  con- 
^1  will  be  done  at  the  Forest  Products 
laboratory,  Montreal,  in  close  co-opera- 
tnm  with  the  Madison  laboratory.  All 
this  indicates  that  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  are  making  a  real  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  their  product. 

Active  work  on  the  investigation  of 
^’s  ink  at  Washington  was  started 
^tember  1,  on  which  date  Mr.  Donald 
Boyce,  chemist  in  the  employ  of  the 
A  N._  P.  A.,  took  up  his  duties.  The 
work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  im- 
B^iate  supervision  of  the  ink  chemist 
Of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the 
•ctual  work  being  done  by  Mr.  Boyce. 

Nineteen  ink  samples  representing  11 
■Mufacturers  have  been  secured  for 
As  in  the  case  of  the  newsprint 
*®Dles,  these  have  been  contributed  by 
A  N.  P.  A.  members  from  actual  de- 
mreries  with  the  exception  of  two  sam- 
Ples  of  special  and  unusual  ink  which 
obtained  direct  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

.  Since  the  analysis  and  testing  of  ink 
**  mtricate  process  requiring  consid- 
^“l^iroe,  progress  on  this  investigation 
^  been  necessarily  less  rapid  than  was 
of  the  study  of  paper.  Another 
is  that  there  are  no  standard 
yffiods  of  procedure  for  work  of  this 
^racter  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  nec- 
***cy  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
^ork  in  order  to  develop  proper 
of  analysis.  A  progress  report 


Thorough  Coverage  — 
Highest  Buying  Power 
Lowest  Milline  Rate 


In  Dallas  the  fastest  growing  paper — 
from  the  standpoint  of  advertising  vol¬ 
ume — is  The  Dallas  Journal. 

National  advertisers  are  buying  it  along 
with  The  Dallas  News  at  an  optional 
combination  rate. 

The  News  is  first  choice  of  national 
advertisers  in  this  field — always  has  been 
— but  here’s  the  point: 

When  an  advertiser  has  listed  The 
Neivs,  The  Journal  can  be  added  at  a 
very  low  additional  cost  —  and  The 
Journal  brings  him  more  than  44,000 
added  circulation. 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 

Dallas,  Texas 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY  REPRESENTATIVES 
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ences  come  for  the  benefit  they  derive 
from  them. 

The  report  of  the  third  conference 
was  issued  in  seven  bulletins.  A  list 
of  the  principal  topics  follows: 

The  Publisher  and  his  Mechanical 
Departments. 

The  Teletypesetter.  i 

The  Care  and  Maintenance  off  Com¬ 
posing  Machines. 

Report  on  Newsprint  Studies  at 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Si^gestions  Concerning  the  Print¬ 
ing  of  Advertising. 

The  Need  for  Precision. 

Report  on  Type  Metal  Investigation. 

Press  Blankets. 

The  Dry  Mat 

This  year’s  conference  will  be  held  at 
the  West  Baden  Springs  Hotel,  West 
Baden,  Indiana,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  June  3,  4,  and  5.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  selection  of  this  meeting  place 
in  southern  Indiana  will  result  in  a  large 
attendance  from  the  southern  and  central 
western  states. 

Although  all  arrangements  for  the 
program  have  not  yet  been  perfected, 
it  is  believed  that  the  tentative  program 
as  now  drawn  up  will  be  carried  out 
with  little  or  no  change.  F.  H.  Keefe, 
chairman,  joint  committee  on  advertis¬ 
ing  printing  will  present  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  committee,  explaining  in 
some  detail  the  problems  which  have 
been  discussed  at  various  meetings  and 
the  difficulties  which  are  being  faced. 
B.  L.  Wehmhoff,  technical  director. 
Government  Printing  Office,  will  present 
a  progress  report  on  the  news  ink  in¬ 
vestigation  and  this  will  probably  be 
followed  by  a  talk  by  the  chemist  of  one 
of  the  leading  ink  companies.  W.  J. 
^fathey,  A.  N.  P.  A.  Traffic  Manager, 
will  explain  the  effort  being  made  by 
the  railroads  to  impose  a  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  of  2  per  cent  wrapper  on 
paper  rolls  and  will  tell  what  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  men  who  supervise  the 
handling  of  paper  at  destination  can  do 
to  co-operate  with  the  traffic  and 
mechanical  departments  to  combat  this 
proposal,  following  which  we  anticipate 
a  general  discussion  on  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  paper  handling.  It  is  expected 
that  an  engineer  from  one  of  the  large 
oil  companies  can  be  secured  to  give  a 
talk  on  lubricants  and  lubrication.  This 
is  a  subject  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  departments,  from  photo  en¬ 
gravings  to  pressroom. 

The  award  of  the  Sun  Prize  will  also 
be  a  feature  of  the  program,  provided 
that  the  mechanical  committee  finds  that 
anyone  of  the  approximately  fifty  con¬ 
testants  has  submitted  a  device  worthy 
of  the  award. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  program 
carries  only  five  or  six  set  topics  or 
items.  It  is  believed  that  these  can  be 
covered  in  three  half  dav  sessions.  If 


so,  there  will  be  left  three  half  day  ses¬ 
sions  for  general  free-for-all  discussion, 
which  experience  at  the  initial  confer¬ 
ence  at  Harrisburg  in  1927  proved  to  be 
so  interesting  and  valuable. 

More  complete  information  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  the  conference  will  be 
sent  to  members  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  the  convention. 

The  Mechanical  Bulletins  issued  thus 
far  when  assembled  make  a  book  of 
over  500  pages.  Since  in  many  offices 
the  bulletins  are  carefully  preserved  and 
filed  for  reference,  and  since  a  great 
part  of  the  material  in  the  bulletins  will 
be  valuable  for  reference  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  come,  it  is  believed 
that  an  index  will  prove  useful  and 
therefore  such  an  index  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every 
one  on  the  mailing  list. 

The  demand  for  additional  copies  of 
the  mechanical  bulletins  has  in  a  few 
cases  entirely  exhausted  the  reserve  stock. 
Copies  of  most  of  the  bulletins  issued 
are,  however,  available  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  member  upon  request. 

The  study  of  advertising  printing  ma¬ 
terial,  in  which  the  department  has  been 
engaged,  has  naturally  led  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  suitable  copy  for  news¬ 
paper  illustrations  and  the  methods  by 
which  such  copy  may  be  satisfactorily 
reproduced.  Many  disappointing  news¬ 
paper  illustrations  are  the  result  of  poor 
copy,  or  engraving  methods  not  fitted 
to  the  copy,  or  a  combination  of  both. 

This  line  of  thought  has  led  to  con¬ 
versations  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  of  mutual  interest. 
As  a  result  the  Bureau  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  have  under  consideration  a  co¬ 
operative  study  directed  generally^  at  the 
subject  of  “fool  proof’’  illustrations. 

The  department .  is,  of  course,  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  improvement  of  newspaper 
illustrations  whether  they  appear  in  ad¬ 
vertising  or  in  the  news  columns. 

Although  statistics  are  usually  dull 
reading,  a  few  pertinent  figures  relating 
to  this  department’s  activities  during  the 
year  just  ended  record  a  notable  growth 
as  compared  with  the  year  preceding. 
The  number  of  letters  written  was  2,931. 
an  increase  of  43%.  The  number  of 
bulletin  pages  issued  increased  29%. 
The  attendance  at  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  increased  54%,  and  the  report  of 
the  conference  proceedings  as  issued  in 
the  mechanical  bulletins  increased  31%. 

The  growing  tendency  of  the  member¬ 
ship  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  to  rely  on  it  for  assistance  is 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  individual 
inquiries  on  specific  subjects.  These  in¬ 
creased  40%  over  last  year,  or  by  65% 
as  compared  with  two  years  ago. 
Numerous  commendatory  letters  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  department  show  that  this 
service  is  both  useful  and  valuable  and 
that  it  meets  a  real  need. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

W.  E.  WiNF.s.  Manager. 


REPORT  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A.  TRAFTIC  COMMITTEE 


A  S  you  have  already  been  advised, 
freight  tariffs  carrying  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  on  newsprint  paper  in 
carloads  from  Canadian  mills  to  United 
States  destinations  have  been  suspended 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  a  number  of  hearings  throughout 
the  past  year  have  been  held  at  which 
appearance  has  been  made  and  evidence 
submitted  by  our  traffic  manager  and 
commerce  counsel.  These  same  tariffs 
have  also  been  made  the  subject  of  sus¬ 
pension  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Canada  and  a  hearing  at 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  was  begun  on  April 
10.  A  report  of  the  developments  at 
that  hearing  will  be  made  orally  by  the 
chairman  of  the  traffic  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention. 

We  call  your  particular  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  printed  report  of  the 
traffic  manager  having  to  do  with  audit¬ 
ing  of  freight  bills.  Only  34  papers 
out  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  sending  their  freight  bills 
in  to  the  traffic  department  for  auditing. 
Some  of  these  members  have  already  re¬ 
ceived  checks  in  pasTnent  for  over¬ 
charges,  which  have  more  than  paid  the 
cost  of  their  membership  in  the  associa¬ 


tion.  As  a  result  of  checking  these 
freight  bills,  the  department  has  re¬ 
covered  in  excess  of  fourteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  committee  wishes  to  point 
out  that  those  of  you  who  are  not  avail¬ 
ing  yourselves  of  this  service  are  over¬ 
looking  a  very  important  money  saving, 
which  may  be  had  only  for  the  asking. 

In  many  cases  the  overcharges  found 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  service 
the  traffic  department  is  able  to  render 
a  member  if  that  member  furnishes  the 
department  with  all  of  its  paid  freight 
bills.  These  bills  tell  the  whole  story 
to  a  trained  traffic  man.  They  show 
not  only  the  point  of  origin  and  destina¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  routing,  but  the 
weight,  manner  of  packing  and  other  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  the  department 
can  render  valuable  service  and  advice. 
We  refer  not  only  to  freight  bills  cover¬ 
ing  shipments  of  newsprint  paper,  but 
to  all  other  bills  covering  machinery, 
comic  supplements  and  miscellaneous 
items  by  freight,  baggage  or  express. 
We  suggest  that  those  members  who 
have  not  yet  done  so  give  the  traffic  de¬ 
partment  a  trial  by  submitting  to  it  all 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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FIRST  IN  GAINS 

IN 

Department  Store  Linage 
IN  1929 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINAGE 
GAINS  IN  1929 


POST-GAZETTE  GAINED 


571,314 


2nd  Daily  Newspaper  Gained 
3rd  Daily  Newspaper  Lost  - 


(6  days  acaiast  6— figures  by  Media  Records,  Ibc.> 

Pittsburgh  Department  Stores 
Were  Keen  To  Cultivate 

The  Enormously  Rich 
Potentialities  Of  The 

Post- Gazette  50,000  Lead 
In  Circulation  Over  Any  Other 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper 

The  Record  Is  Most  Convincing 

Proving  That  Circulation  Counts! 

DURING  MARCH 

The  Post. Gazette  Had 

244,581 

DAILY  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

Pnnt-Clazrttr 

Pittsburgh's  Leading  Daily  Newspaper 


“Circulation  about  50,000 
more  than  the  latest  figure 
on  the  next  Pittsburgh  daily 
newspaper/’ 


IxaaJIp 


Publisher 
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^C€PTIONAL  MCDIUMS 


WITti  €QUALIZED 
CITYAND  SUBURBAN 
CIRCULATION  / 


Here’s  added  sales  power!  Higher  productiv^e 
coverage  of  Indiana  at  lower  cost!  March  closed  the 
largest  three  months’  average  daily  and  Sunday 
circulations  ever  recorded  by  The  STAR  League 
Newspapers  of  Indiana. 


March  Net  Paid  Circulation 

Indianapolis  Star  (Daily) . 116,435 

Terre  Haute  Star-Post  (Daily) . 42,.^.25 

Muncie  Star  (Daily) .  23,768 

^  Star  League  of  Indiana  (Daily) ....  182,728 
Star  League  of  Indiana  (Sunday) .  191,881 


With  increased  reader  interest  ...  a 
result  of  continuous  increased  circula¬ 
tion  equalized  in  city  and  suburban 
districts  The  Indianapolis  Star  .  .  . 
The  Muncie  Star  .  .  .  The  Terre 
Haute  Star- Post  bring  to  adver¬ 
tisers  multiplied  sales  power 
with  which  to  wrest  greater 
profits  not  only  from  their 
city  but  rich  suburban 
markets  1 


Kelly-Smith  Company 

BApreaentatlTM 

Aw  TOBK  .  ATUkVTA  .  BOSTOM 
OmOAQO  .  PHII.ADELPHIA 
DBTBOIT 


The  Star  League  of  Indiana 

IIUDIAMAPOLI^  STAA 
/nUINCICHAA 
TCAAC  HAUTf  WAA-POCT 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


of  their  bills  for  transportation,  includ¬ 
ing  freight  and  express,  for  a  niontli  or 
so  and  see  if  you  are  not  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  results. 

During  the  past  year  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  continued  its 
efforts  to  align  the  rate  structure  of  the 
country  on  a  so-called  scientific  basis. 
A  study  of  their  decisions  convinces  the 
traffic  committee  that  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  commission  is  to  get  the  en¬ 
tire  rate  structure  of  the  country  lined 
up  on  a  class  basis,  either  by  a  system 
of  percentages  of  the  six-class  scale  or 
the  scrapping  of  the  present  classifica¬ 
tion  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
24-class  scale.  Then  the  rates  could  be 
readily  advanced  or  lowered  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  feels  the  need  of  the  carriers’ 
demands.  The  various  opinions  of  the 
Commission  in  the  CoxsounATEi) 
Southwestern  Cases  give  sufficient 
proof  that  this  i^licy  exists  and  is  be¬ 
ing  followed.  Mileage  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  fixing  the  rates  and  the  whole 
fabric  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  ab¬ 
solutely  freeze  the  existing  rates,  not 
only  within  the  terriory,  but  from  points 
in  all  territories  to  this  particular  group 
of  destinations. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
commission  to  put  the  freight  rate 
structure  of  tliis  country  in  the  same  kind 
of  straitjacket  as  is  to  be  found  in 
Germany  and  France.  The  history  of 
the  newsprint  case  seems  to  support  this 
conclusion.  The  New  York  publishers 
complained  that  rates  on  newsprint  from 
northern  New  York  points  to  New  York 
City  were  too  high.  If  the  Commission 
thought  otherwise,  they  could  have  dis¬ 
missed  this  complaint  after  the  usual 
formal  hearing.  At  this  same  time  there 
was  also  another  argument  taking  place 
involving  rates  on  newsprint  from  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  to  Knoxville,  Nashville,  Mem¬ 
phis  and  Birmingham.  A  comparatively 
small  tonnage  was  involved  to  these  four 
cities  and  the  main  trouble  was  a  matter 
of  divisions  l>etween  the  carriers.  The 
newsprint  rate  situation  throughout  the 
entire  remainder  of  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  repose ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rates 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
had  been  the  matter  of  investigation  and 
litigation  for  years  past  and  both  the 
carriers  ami  the  shippers  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  adjustment — at  least 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  formal  complaints. 

Yet,  in  order  to  adjust  the  New  York 
complaint  and  the  Southern  complaint, 
the  Commission  found  it  necessary  to 
order  a  general  investigation  into  all 
rates  on  newsprint  from  all  mills  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  destinations  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and,  since  that 
order,  the  carriers  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  and  filed  tariffs  naming  increased 
rates  to  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  including  the  Missouri  River  and 
points  basing  thereon.  It,  no  doubt,  will 
extend  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  not  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  before  the  end  is 
reached. 

If  the  Commission  is  consistent  in  its 
decision  in  the  newsprint  investigation,  it 
will  prescrilje  a  schedule  of  rates  based 
on  mileage.  The  main  trouble  with  a 
mileage  scale  is  that  it  results  in  an  abso¬ 
lutely  rigid  rate  structure  and  rate  of 
progression.  It  might  work  all  right  for 
the  steel  industry  because  steel  produc¬ 
tion  is  dotted  all  over  the  United  States 
and  no  single  district  attempts  to  market 
its  products  in  the  entire  territory.  The 
newsprint  industry  is  entirely  different. 
It  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited 
area  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada.  Fifth  class 
rates  might  be  reasonable  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  zone  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  paper  mills,  but  such  rates 
would  be  prohibitive  in  the  second  zone. 
At  present  those  rates  which  are  not  on 
a  commodity  basis  are  rated  sixth  class, 
but  the  newspapers  located  in  the  South 
and  the  West  cannot  afford  to  pay  even 
sixth  class  rates. 


The  above  somewhat  technical  argu¬ 
ment  is  being  used  in  briefs  and  hearings 
before  both  the  .American  and  Canadian 
commissions  arvd  the  pun>ose  of  the 
traffic  committee  in  referring  to  it  here 
is  to  point  out  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  appears  to  be  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act  was  passed  primarily  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  shipper  and  are  giving  the  lirst 
three  sections  of  the  Act,  which  provide 
for  just  and  reasonable  rates,  scant 
attention  whenever  the  carriers  in  their 
opinion  are  not  earning  the  fair  return 
provided  for  in  Section  15. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
convention  go  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  the  construction  of 
freight  rates  based  primarily  u|H)n  mile¬ 
age,  and  the  committee  also  recommends 
that  the  convention  record  its  opposition 
to  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  l)c  influ¬ 
enced  in  its  decisions  by  a  greater  Cfinsid- 
eration  of  the  Provisions  of  Section  15 
of  the  Act  for  the  lx!nefit  of  carriers 
than  of  Sections  1,  2  and  3  of  the  Act 
which  were  designed  for  the  pnttection 
of  shippers. 

In  the  report  by  the  chairman  of  the 
traffic  committee  to  the  fall  convention  at 
Asheville,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
that  the  limit  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear 
in  freiglfl  rates,  particularly  rates  on 
newsprint  paper,  has  been  reached  and 
that  other  means  of  transportation  will  be 
found  to  effect  a  saving  in  freight 
charges.  Members  located  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  .Atlantic  SealK)ard  and  the 
Mississippi  River  report  an  increasing 
tonnage  of  newsprint  being  handled  by 
water  each  year.  One  member  of  this 
association  located  at  Chicago  expects  to 
receive  by  boat  90,000  tons  of  paper  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  navigation  in  1930, 
which,  in  former  years,  came  to  it  by 
rail.  Prior  to  1920,  there  was  no  news¬ 
print  shipi^  to  Chicago  by  water,  .\ftcr 
the  40%  increase  in  freight  rates  took 
effect,  35,901  tons  came  to  Chicago  by 
boat.  In  1928  this  tonnage  had  increased 
to  55,322.  In  1929  it  was  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  thou.sand  tons  and  the  total 
tonnage  for  1930  shipped  to  Chicago 
by  water  will  be  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  tons. 

Thos  members  who  are  interested  in 
water  transportation,  but  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  reluctant  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  it,  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  com¬ 
mittee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E,  M.  Antrim,  Chairman, 

S.  R.  Winch 
Earl  McCollum 
A.  R.  Michener 
Wm.  L.  McLean,  Jr. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT 


SINCE  our  report  to  the  192*)  annual 
meeting  the  activities  of  the  traffic 
department  have  been  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  ‘‘defensive  measures”  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  combating  the  efforts  of  the 
carriers  to  secure  additional  revenues  at 
the  expense  of  the  publishing  industry. 

Details  of  some  of  the  more  important 
activities  are  given  below  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  membership: 

The  genesis  of  this  investigation  and 
the  developments  up  to  April  1,  192'), 
were  referred  to  at  considerable  length 
in  our  last  report.  Subsequent  to  that 
time  further  hearings  were  held  l)efore 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Bluff  Point, 
N.  Y.,  and  were  tentatively  concluded  at 
.Atlantic  City,  N,  J.,  on  November  23, 
1929.  Thus  far  the  printed  record  of 
the  proceedings  comprises  a  total  of 
5,220  pages  and  718  separate  exhibits. 
Over  six  weeks  were  devoted  to  hearings 
alone,  at  all  of  which  the  publishers  were 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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America’s  Greatest  Jewish  City 


The  Forward 


Americans 


Largest  Jewish  Daily 


Contemplate  1 ,850,000  men,  women,  chil¬ 
dren.  Visualize  their  daily  needs  of  food, 
clothing,  shoes  and  all  other  things  essential 
to  life’s  daily  comforts.  Think  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jewish  retail  stores  that  cater 
exclusively  to  the  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  Jewish  families,  think  of  the  many 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods  they  buy 
and  you  will  realize  that  here  is  a  ready  and 
receptive  market,  of  vast  virgin  territory, 
concentrated,  compact,  easily  merchandised. 
It  will  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  to  cover  this  market,  and  with 
the  sales  cooperation  the  Forward  Merchan¬ 
dising  department  renders  to  its  advertisers 
there  is  every  assurance  of  a  successfully 
productive  campaign. 

The  Forward  is  America’s  largest  Jewish 
home  paper,  read  by  approximately  half 
the  total  Yiddish  reading  population  and 
admitted  to  be  the  most  dominant  force  in 
the  life  of  American  Jewry. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit  to  any  adver¬ 
tiser  a  detailed  merchandising-advertising 
plan  which  has  been  used  very  successfully 
by  other  national  advertisers. 
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The  Gateway  To  The  Jewish  Market 
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175  East  Broadway  Kedsie  Ave.,  at  13tli  L 

New  York  City  Chicago,  HI* 
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New  York  Evening  Post 


109,004 

NET  PAID  DAILY  CIRCULATION  FOR  THE 
LAST  SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  APRIL  FIRST 


NEW  YORK  CITV  •  75  WEST  STREET 

CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS  PUBLISHER 


T 

JL  HE  last  count  of  the  Evening  Post’s  circulation 
presses  the  figures  to  a  new  high  of  109,000.  This  is 
a  net  gain  of  more  than  3,400  readers  compared  to 
April  I  St,  1929. 

Steadily  it  gains  in  readers.  But  even  more  important 
to  its  readers  and  its  advertisers  alike  is  the  basis  upon 
which  its  progress  has  been  built.  For  the  Evening 
Post  has  attracted  to  its  pages  the  top  1 09,000  of  those 


people  who  are  intellectually  and  financially  the  most 
important  group  in  New'  York. 

In  1926  the  Evening  Post  had  a  circulation  of  ; 5,500 
and  in  four  years  has  gained  73,500 — an  unequalled 
record.  Here  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  merit  that  has 
consistently  characterized  the  Evening  Post  and  enabled 
it  to  build  a  solid,  ever-growing  circulation  that  is 
influential  as  well  as  affluential. 


Six  Months’  A  verage  Ending 

April  1,  1927 
51,757 


Six  Months’  Average  Ending 

April  1,  1928 
77,049 


Six  Months’  Average  Ending 

April  1,  1929 

105,580 


Six  Months’  A  verage  Ending 

April  1,  1930 


109,004 


more  THAN  100,000  OF  NEW  YORK’S  TOP  BUYERS  READ  THE  EVENING  POST 
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represented  by  your  traffic  manager  and 
Mr.  Parker  McCollester,  commerce  coun¬ 
sel.  At  the  Minneapolis  hearing  in  May 
the  carriers  presented  as  a  witness  Dr. 
J.  H.  Parmelee,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics  at  Washington. 
Dr.  Parmelee  introduced  elaborate  ex¬ 
hibits,  all  of  them  designed  to  indicate 
the  apparent  prosperity  of  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  and  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  from  which  it  was  argued  that 
the  publishing  industry  was  in  excellent 
condition  to  absorb  an  increase  in  freight 
charges.  This  evidence  was  admitted  by 
the  Gjmmissioner  over  the  strenuous  pro¬ 
tests  of  our  counsel  who  argued  that 
this  sort  of  testimony  was  not  relevant 
to  the  issues  in  the  case. 

Prior  to  the  Minneapolis  hearing  the 
railroads  had  not  indicated  their  attitude 
with  respect  to  what  rates  should  apply 
from  points  in  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
the  territory  in  the  United  States  em¬ 
braced  in  the  general  investigation.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  Minneapolis  hearing, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  of  the  shippers’ 
representatives  (as  also  apparently  of  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Examiner),  the 
carriers  introduced  in  evidence  a  set  of 
new  tariffs  published  to  take  effwt 
August  1,  1929,  which  provided  for  in¬ 
creases  in  the  newsprint  rates  from 
Canada  even  greater  than  those 
proposed  by  the  United  States  carriers 
for  application  from  United  States 
mills,  and  furthermore  these  advances 
were  extended  to  cover  rates  to  points 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Rivers  which  territory  was  not  involved 
in  the  general  investigation.  Upon  our 
protest  the  effective  date  of  these 
advances  was  suspended  by  l^h  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Canadian  Gjmmission  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  expected  that  the  present  rates 
will  remain  in  effect  at  least  until  such 
time  as  the  Commissions  render  their 
decisions  in  the  case. 

At  the  Bluff  Point  hearing  evidence 
was  given  by  Messrs.  L.  B.  Palmer  and 
Harvey  J.  Kelly,  as  well  as  the  under¬ 
signed,  in  rebuttal  to  the  testimony 
given  i)y  Dr.  Parmelee  and  other  carrier 
representatives  at  the  previous  hearings. 
At  this  hearing  we  also  introduced  an 
exhibit  compiled  from  information  of 
actual  receipts  by  our  members  which 
indicated  that  the  advances  proposed  by 
the  carriers  would  average  $1.57  per  ton 
or  based  on  the  tonnage  consumed  in  the 
territory  an  aggregate  increase  approxi¬ 
mating  $4,000,()(W  per  year. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  hearing  further 
rebuttal  evidence  was  given  by  several 
publishers,  including  Messrs.  Fleming 
Newbold,  of  the  Washington  Star;  J.  J. 
Levins,  of  the  Cletvland  Nezos;  D.  F. 
Hurd,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Howard  Davis,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  C.  F.  Gladfelter,  of  the  Hearst 
Organization,  and  Secretary  M.  J. 
Lowenstein,  of  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  addition  to 
some  further  rate  and  statistical  evidence 
presented  by  your  traffic  manager. 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Canadian  Commission  at  Ottawa  on 
April  10th  in  the  matter  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  rates  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  However,  as  there  were  recently 
filed  with  the  Canadian  Commission 


three  complaints  by  various  producers  in 
Canada  attacking  the  general  level  of 
rates  from  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
the  hearing  was  adjourned  until  May 
12th.  There  will  be  a  further  hear¬ 
ing  or  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  receive  in 
evidence  testimony  concerning  rates 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  and 
at  these  hearings  the  publishers  will  be 
represented  by  Mr.  Parker  McCollester, 
commerce  counsel,  and  your  traffic  man¬ 
ager.  In  connection  with  this  general 
subject  there  will  also  be  a  hearing 
l>efore  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  State  probably  some 
time  in  June. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  final  decis¬ 
ions  will  probably  not  be  rendered  until 
some  time  in  the  Spring  of  1931.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  futile  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  this  investigation  but  it  is 
our  hope  and  belief  that  the  evidence 
present^  by  us  will  convince  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  aggregate  revenues 
earned  by  the  railroads  on  new'sprint 
traffic  at  the  present  time  are  adequate, 
although  it  is  altogether  likely  that 
some  readjustments  will  be  made  result¬ 
ing  in  increases  in  some  instances  and 
reductions  in  others. 

The  meml)ership  may  feel  assured 
tliat  everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  protect  their  interests  -  in  this  very 
important  matter. 

Our  last  report  referred  to  two  pend¬ 
ing  cases  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  involving  the  less 
than  carload  rates  on  cores  between 
points  in  New  England.  Both  cases 
have  since  l)een  decided  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  first  one  was  concerned  with 
an  effort  of  the  New  England  carriers 
to  radically  advance  the  then  existing 
less  than  carload  rates  on  cores.  This 
<luestion  was  covered  by  I.  &  S.  Docket 
.3227  and  the  Commission’s  decision  of 
July  11,  1929,  denied  authority  to 

advance  the  rates. 

The  other  case  which  was  handled 
under  I.  C.  C.  Docket  20636  was  a  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  this  department,  attack¬ 
ing  the  then  existing  rates  as  being  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable.  We  are  pleased 
to  state  that  the  Commission  (in  the  face 
of  an  adverse  report  by  its  Examiner) 
sustained  our  contention  and  ordered  the 
carriers  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  rates 
effective  January  2,  1930.  This  reduction 
averaged  about  25  per  cent  and  according 
to  our  best  estimates  resulted  in  a  saving 
to  the  interested  members  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000  per  annum. 

Based  on  this  decision  we  have  now 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  carriers  in 
other  territories  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  a  similar  reduction. 

WRAPPING  ROLLS  OF  NEWSPRINT 
PAPER 

Our  la.st  report  also  referred  to  the 
proposition  advanced  by  the  carriers  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  rule  which  would 
make  it  obligatory  to  use  at  least  2  per 
cent  wrapper  on  all  shipments  of  news¬ 
print  paper  in  rolls.  'This  subject  has 
been  an  active  one  during  the  past  year. 
W'e  have  had  several  conferences  with 
the  railroads  and  have  thus  far  succeeded 
in  forestalling  any  attempt  to  publish 
these  regulations  in  a  tariff.  We  have 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Know  your  Best  running  speed 

Increased  pressroom  efficiency  .  .  .  lowered 
production  costs  .  .  .  both  quickly,  auto¬ 
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When  the  Reader  Clientele  of  a  news¬ 
paper  grows  so  rapidly  and  so  consist¬ 
ently  as  does  that  of  the  Newark  Even¬ 
ing  News  it  must  be  taken  as  proof  of 
deserved  Merit  in  Reader  Interest — 
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Represented  by 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 
110  East  42nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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Palmolive  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Wheels  are  whirling  .  .  .  people 
are  eagerly  buying  .  .  .  business 
is  on  the  up  and  up  in  Richmond! 
Reserve  bank  figures  show  a  nice 
increase  all  along  the  line  .  .  . 

factories  going  full  time . 

even  real  estate  getting  active ! 
And,  say!  On  April  1st,  the  NEWS 
LEADER  had  more  national  adver¬ 
tising  booked  than  during  the 
whole  of  Apri/ last  year!  It  looks 
mighty  like  a  50%  increase  for  April, 

1930! 


ABC  Circulation  Average  for  first  3  months 
of  1930  is  .  .  73,212,  an  increase  of  2,768 
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Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

“Referring  to  claim  against  M.  K. 
&  T.  Railway  Company  for  $17.62, 
which  is  the  amount  of  freight  paid  on 
a  shipment  of  carbon  paper  from  Park- 
ridge,  New  Jersey,  we  wish  to  advise 
that  we  today  received  a  check  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  claim. 

"Thanking  you  for  your  work  in  the 
matter.” 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader. 

“We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Boston 
and  Maine  check  for  $21)9.32  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  reparation  claim  filed  by  you 
on  shipments  of  iron  cores. 

“The  efforts  put  forth  by  your  de¬ 


partment  on  behalf  of  the  newspapers 
is  certainly  commendable,  and  the 
check  comes  to  us  as  a  nice  Christmas 
present.” 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ez’ening  Gazette. 

‘'We  have  received  check  for  $49.61 
from  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  in 
payment  for  overcharges  on  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  cores  to  Millinocket,  Maine. 

“We  appreciate  very  much  the 
splendid  service  rendered  by  your  de¬ 
partment  collecting  this  claim.” 

Detroit  News. 

“Replying  to  yours  of  the  twelfth.  We 
have  received  a  check  from  the  Michigan 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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assured  the  carriers  of  our  willingness  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  any  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  damage  to  newsprint 
paper.  Accordingly  a  joint  investigation 
of  the  entire  question  of  wrapping  and 
handling  of  paper  has  been  undertaken  by 
this  dei«rtmcnt  in  collaboration  with  the 
mechanical  department,  and  Mr.  Wines’ 
report  will  go  into  more  detail  with  rer 
spect  to  this  investigation.  We  again  re¬ 
iterate  our  previous  recommendation  that 
publishers  exercise  care  in  presenting 
claims  for  incidental  chafing  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  that  any  cases  of  continuing 
transit  damage  to  newsprint  paper  be  re¬ 
ported  to  this  department  in  order  that  a 
personal  investigation  may  be  made  and 
the  necessary  remedies  applied. 

Based  on  suggestions  from  certain  mem¬ 
bers,  we  have  recently  undertaken  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  rates  and  hauls  throughout  the 
country,  in  connection  with  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  newspapers,  with  the  idea  of 
securing  reductions  in  those  rates  which 
now  exceed  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  We 
expect  to  be  able  to  complete  this  survey 
bv  July  1  and  if  warranted  by  the  show¬ 
ing  developed,  we  will  then  approach  the 
carriers  along  that  line. 

The  favorable  arrangement  for  truck¬ 
ing  newsprint  paper  in  New  York  City 
through  the  so-called  “constructive  sta¬ 
tions.”  which  was  established  in  Septem¬ 
ber  of  1926,  was  abrogated  on  September 
25,  1929,  in  accordance  with  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangement  was  unlawful  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  discriminations.  Subsequent  to 
that  time  we  have  been  working  with  the 
carriers  to  adopt  a  substitute  plan  which 
would  incorporate  all  of  the  benefits  of 
the  former  arrangement  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  test  of  lawfulness. 

Your  traffic  manager  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  shippers  to  consider  the  problem 
with  a  committee  of  the  Railroad  Presi¬ 
dents.  The  negotiations  have  reached  a 
stage  that  warrants  the  belief  that  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution  will  be  reached  within 
the  next  few  months. 

If  the  arrangement  is  put  into  effect  in 
New  York  and  proves  a  success,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  extended  to  cover  other 
large  cities  and  prove  of  considerable 
benefit  to  many  members. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  we  have  repeatedly  urged  our  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  use  of  all  of  the  facilities 
of  the  department  which  include,  among 
other  things,  the  auditing  of  all  paid 
freight  bills.  Since  the  announcement  of 
this  service  we  have,  from  time  to  time, 
checked  bills  for  154  members  although 
there  are  only  34  newspapers  out  of  our 
entire  membership  which  are  sending  us 
their  bills  regularly  for  audit.  If  may 
be  interesting  for  our  members  to  know 
that  up  to  March  25  w'e  checked  55.733 
individual  bills  and  recovered  from  the 
railroads  as  a  result  thereof  approxi¬ 
mately  $14,000.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
render  this  same  service  to  all  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  we  again  urge  upon  them  the 
advisability  of  sending  their  bills  to  us 
for  audit  at  regular  intervals.  From  a 
check  of  the  freight  bills  we  are  some¬ 
times  able  to  make  suggestions  to  our 
members  which  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  to  them. 

As  being  of  possible  interest,  we  are 
quoting  below  extracts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  various  publishers,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  service  which  we  were  able 
to  render,  these  being  selected  at  random 
from  our  files. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier-Citizen. 

“This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  check  for 
$151.51  covering  freight  overcharges. 

“Please  accept  the  writer’s  thanks  for 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf.  We  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  refund 
would  not  have  been  made  except 
through  your  good  offices.” 

Indianapolis  Star. 

“Replying  to  your  letter  of  April  12, 


regarding  our  claim  against  C.  I.  and 
I.  Railroad. 

“Sometime  ago  we  received  check 
dated  March  26,  amounting  to  $57.20, 
which  is  no  doubt  intended  to  cover 
this  claim,  as  we  have  no  other  charge 
of  this  amount  against  them. 

“Please  accept  the  writer’s  thanks  for 
your  assistance  in  this  matter.” 


OUR  RATE  STANDARD 


4  General  rates  apply  to  all  advertising 
other  than  that  of  strictly  bona  fide  retailers 
(selling  at  retail  exclusively).  Products  offered 
through  some  outlets  owned  by  manufaeturer  or 
wholesaler,  if  also  for  sale  in  any  outlets  not 
owned  by  them,  take  general  rate. 


Terms  ‘'local’’  and  ’‘national’’ 
J.  vertising  rates  are  misnomers, 
sistently  "retail”  and  "general. ’’ 


2  Retail  rate  schedule  applies  solely  to  adver¬ 
tising  in  which  product  or  service  is  offered 
direct  to  consumer  through  retail  outlet  or  outlets 
owned  and  operated  solely  by  advertiser. 


5  Firms  doing  both  wholesale  and  retail 
business.  General  rate  where  advertisement 
refers  to  product  distributed,  whether  run  sepa¬ 
rately  or  grouped.  If  grouped,  25%  of  space  may 
be  devoted  to  distributed  product,  if  offered  at 
retail  only,  at  retail  rate.  Maximum  space  in 
group  advertisement,  one  column  to  distributed 
product. 


3  Retail  rates  apply  to  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing  confined  strictly  to  a  group  of  bona  fide 
retail  advertisers,  provided  bill  is  paid  by  mer¬ 
chants  involved.  General  rates  apply  to  all  co-op¬ 
erative  advertising  where  both  general  and  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  involved.  General  rates  apply  to 
advertising  over  signature  of  two  or  more  retailers  ^Following  is  list  of  better-known  types 

of  separate  ownership  offering  product  same  O  businesses  under  retail  rates,  also  under 

manufacturer.  general  rates: 

rAO  r«o  r«<>3  rAO  rAd  r«o  rAd  rAd 


Retail  Rates 


All  automotive  and  airplane  advertising 
Milk  and  ice  cream  distributors 
Coal  and  ice  companies  (combination  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail,  on  products  distributed) 

All  building  material  and  lumber 

Insurance  companies 

Public  utility  companies  (all  advertising) 

Transportation  companies  , 

Security  firms  (other  than  one  local  address) 

Publishers 

Educational  advertising 

All  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  or  dis¬ 
tributors — ail  lines  (local  and  national) 
Association  advertising  (combination  retail 
and  general  interests) 

Feature  pages  (general  advertisers) 
Combination  businesses  (wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail) — advertising  on  product  distributed 
Radio  broadcasting  stations 


Local  restaurants  and  hotels 
Local  medical  (dentists  and  doctors) 
Department  stores 
Local  schools 

Local  financial  hanks,  security  firms — local 
address  only  (special  rate) 

Strictly  retail  fcxxl  stores,  furniture  stores, 
jewelry  stores,  men’s  wear,  women’s  wear, 
musical  instruments,  shoes,  radio,  specialty 
shops,  coal  and  ice. 

Institutional  association  advertising  by  bona 
fide  retail  associations 

Amusements  and  ptilitical  (special  rates) 
Feature  pages  (retailers  exclusively) 
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Yes  /  69,777  is  the 
largest  circulation 
ever  attained  by 
an  Akron  newspaper^ 
and  exceeds  the 
Beacon  Journal's 
own  hi^h  mark, 
in  addition  to  bein, 
a  lead  oF  12354  over 
the  second  medium  in 


AKR.ONS  INDUSTR.IAI_ 
PAYROLL  IN  1929  TOTALLED 

$119,506,906 


Send  Now 
For  The 
LATEST 
SURVEY 
On  The 
AKRON 
MARKET 
A  Wealth  of 
Information 
oRThe200,000,000 
Market  Just  Off 
The  Press/ 
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AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
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Central  covering  refund  in  the  case  of 
Docket  15676,  and  wish  to  thank  you 
very  kindly  for  your  efforts  in  following 
this  matter  to  a  very  satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

‘‘This  letter  acknowledges  receipt  of 
check  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  for  $32.22  which  your  department 
collected  for  us. 

*‘\\  e  certainly  appreciate  your  services 
in  handling  this  claim,  and  want  to  thank 
you  for  this  check.” 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 

‘‘I  want  to  thank  you  very  cordially  for 
your  recent  letter  in  which  you  pointed 
out  to  us  a  saving  in  freight  shipments 
on  our  Sunday  comics  from  Richmond. 

‘‘We  have  acted  upon  your  suggestion 
and  given  the  proper  instructions  to  have 
all  future  shipments  come  by  baggage 
car  over  the  C.  &  O.  Railroad. 

•‘I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  this  co-operation  which  will  mean 
a  considerable  saving  to  us.” 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspat>ers. 

‘‘Let  us  again  say  that  we  appreciate 
the  work  you  are  doing  in  the  auditing 
of  our  freight  bills.” 

Cleveland  Press. 

“We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we 
received  cmr  refund  of  $342.70  from  the 
New  York  Central  this  week,  for  the 
overcharge  in  rates  on  cores  to  the 
Millinocket  and  Madison,  Maine,  mills, 
during  1926  and  1927. 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  fine 
work  in  securing  this  refund  for  us.” 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 

“We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  valuable  assistance 
you  have  given  us  and  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy  in  responding  to  every  request. 
We  think  the  work  you  are  doing  for 
publishers  is  most  beneficial  and  we  are 
very  grateful  to  you.” 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise. 

“Although  a  little  late  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  yours  of  the  16th,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  rebate  check  of 
$303.51  from  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R. 

“It  is  doubly  appreciated  because  I 
didn’t  think  you  were  going  to  get  it. 
You  did  well.” 

Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  Courier. 

“Thank  you  kindly  for  the  draft 
amounting  to  $22.24.  We  sincerely  ap¬ 
preciate  your  effort  in  our  interest  and 
this  check  will  go  on  the  asset  side  of 
our  A.  N.  P.  A.  membership.” 

Kansas  City  Star. 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March 
14th  enclosing  draft  amounting  to  $10.21, 
representing  refund  of  overcharges  on 
two  shipments  of  empty  steel  drums 
from  Chicago. 

“This  was  mighty  good  work  on  your 
part.  Along  ab^t  the  last  of  July  we 
will  send  our  freight  bills  for  the  past 
six  months  to  your  traffic  department  to 
be  audited.” 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

“This  will  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
January  23  enclosing  M-K-T  R.  R.  draft. 

“We  certainly  appreciate  the  service, 
which  you  have  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  overcharge  of  the  Cutler  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  on  a  shipment  of 
conveyors  and  thank  you  for  same.” 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News. 

“Today  we  received  a  check  from  the 
Internaticmal  Paper  Company  for  $61.25, 
adjustment  on  freight  bills  for  returned 
cores. 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
wonderful  service  in  connection  with  this 
adjustment  as  it  was  your  good  work 
that  got  us  the  refund.” 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gacette. 

“We  wish  to  thank  you  for  calling  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  we  can  now 
make  out  core  shipments  to  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  in  carload  lots  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  minimum  at  a  rate  of  thirty-two 
and  one-half  cents  (3254c)  per  hundred 
pounds.  This  means  a  saving  to  us  of 
about  $600  a  year.” 

Pittsburgh  Press. 

“Fcdlowing  your  instructions,  we  se¬ 


cured  a  large  car  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  our  last  core  shipment,  and 
by  making  some  changes  in  our  method 
of  loading,  were  able  to  get  44,135  cores 
in  this  extra  large  car. 

“We  routed  this  car  P.  R.  R.  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  Erie  R.  R.,  C.  P.  R.  to 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  and  indicated  that 
we  expected  to  pay  a  freight  rate  of 
4854c.  Heretofore,  we  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  6454c.  The  railroad  here  accepted 
this  rate  and  we  have  a  receipted  bill  in 
payment  for  $214  at  the  4854c.  rate. 
This  saves  us  about  $70  on  this  ship¬ 
ment  alone.  Returning  a  car  a  month, 
this  new  "rate  would  save  us  $840  a  year 


'^HE  last  year  has  been  one  of  com- 
-*■  parative  inactivity  for  your  postal 
committee.  This  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  rate  readjustment,  for 
which  we  had  contended  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  was  finally  effected  in  1928. 
During  November,  however,  the  Post 
Office  Department  called  a  conference  of 
mail  users  on  practices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  not  on  rates.  Our  Washington 
attorney,  Mr.  Hanson,  attended  this  con¬ 
ference,  which  was  presided  over  by  the 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  (General,  and 
stated  that,  insofar  as  practices  were  con¬ 
cerned,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  Department  at  this 
time  or  any  other  time,  but  for  the 
moment  had  none  to  offer. 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
the  question  of  rates  has  come  to  the 
fore.  The  question  was  particularly 
emphasized  by  Postmaster  General 
Brown  in  his  address  before  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  New  York.  April  3.  The 
Postmaster  General’s  address  is  particu¬ 
larly  enlightening  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  first  address  by  a  Post¬ 
master  General  in  many  years,  if  not  in 
all  time,  in  which  the  cardinal  principles 
of  rate  making,  approved  by  public 
utility  commissions  for  railroads,  electric 
light  and  gas  companies,  interurban  lines 
and  other  public  service  organizations, 
are  recommended  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  by  its  head  as  the  basis  of  postal 
rate  making. 

In  addition,  the  Postmaster  General 
stated  that  a  cardinal  mistake  has  been 
made  in  not  distinguishing  between  ex¬ 
penditures  for  postal  service  and 
expenditures  for  non-postal  services 
which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  require 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  inaugurate 
and  supervise.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks,  Postmaster  General  Brown  made 
the  following  statements; 

“As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  business 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  shows  it 
to  be  a  public  utility.  Like  any  other 
property  managed  public  utility,  it  should 
conduct  its  operations  without  financial 
loss,  that  is  to  say,  its  rates  of  charge 
to  the  public  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
provide  an  income  sufficient  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  of  its 
services.  .  .  . 

“The  difficulty  is  to  determine  which 
rates  should  be  increased.  The  postal 
service  carries  letter  mail,  newspapers, 
circular  matter,  and  parcel  post  all  at 
different  rates.  It  gives  money  order 
service,  C.  O.  D.  service  and  registry 
service,  for  which  it  charges  specified 
fees.  (Jbviously  some  of  those  rates  and 
fees  are  inadequate  and  must  be  increased 
if  the  service  as  a  whole  is  to  be  made 
self-sustaining. 

There  are  wide  and  sometimes  violent 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  rates 
should  be  increased.  Some  say  that 
second-class  rates  are  too  low,  others 
say  that  parcel  post  rates  should  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  considering  this  question  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  with  respect  to  all  of  its 
services  except  the  carrying  of  sealed 
letter  mail  has  the  keenest  competition. 
The  railroads,  express  companies,  truck¬ 
ing  companies,  steamships  and  other 


on  core  shipments  to  Three  Rivers, 
Quebec,  if  all  our  paper  came  from  there. 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  advising  us 
on  this  subject.  We  are  certainly  glad 
to  make  this  saving  and  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  reduced  rate.” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

During  the  year,  we  have  attended 
numerous  hearings,  meetings,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  testifying  or  giving  the 
publishers’  viewpoint  in  connection  with 
various  transportation  of  rate  matters, 
but  space  will  not  permit  our  giving  the 
details. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  the  members  for  their  prompt 
respcHises  to  our  various  questionnaires, 
etc.,  and  for  the  generous  co-operation 
with  this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  J.  Mathey,  Manager. 


common  carriers  compete  with  it  in  the 
carrying  of  magazines,  circulars,  printed 
advertising  matter  and  merchandise  of 
every  kind.  The  banks,  express  com¬ 
panies  and  telephone  companies  compete 
with  the  Department  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  and  transfer  of  funds.  The  savings 
banks  of  course  compete  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  postal  savings  activities.  A  hori¬ 
zontal  increase  in  all  postal  rates  would 
unquestionably  drive  much  of  our  present 
business  out  of  the  mails  altogether,  leav¬ 
ing  the  postal  establishment  with  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  organization,  the 
same  plant  facilities,  and  same  overhead, 
but  with  a  greatly  diminished  volume  of 
business.  Such  a  solution  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to 
decrease  the  deficit. 

“From  the  experiences  of  public  utili¬ 
ties  which  perform  mixed  or  varied 
services  has  developed  a  rule  for  de¬ 
termining  rates,  the  soundness  of  which 
is  generally  conceded.  It  is  this:  That 
each  class  of  service  should  pay  the 


entire  cost  directly  attributable  to  that 
service;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  which 
would  not  be  expended  if  that  service 
were  not  rendered  ;  and  that  in  addition 
each  class  of  service  should  be  charged 
with  so  much  of  the  residual  cost,  that 
is,  the  cost  which  would  be  incurred 
whether  that  particular  class  of  service 
were  rendered  or  not,  as  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  application  of  this 
formula  does  not  result  in  rates  for  par¬ 
ticular  classes  or  particular  services 
which  would  either  create  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  demand  for  some  services  or 
would  wholly  divert  the  performance  of 
some  services  to  competitors.  .  .  . 

“It  is  conceded  that  private  enterprise 
can  properly  and  successfully  perform 
all  postal  functions  except  those  per¬ 
taining  to  sealed  letter  mail.  .  .  . 

“There  is  ample  justification  for  low 
rates  on  mail  of  the  second  class,  third 
class,  and  parcel  post  if  we  accept  the 
principal  that  these  classes  should  be 
charged  only  with  that  portion  of  the 
aggregate  cost  of  the  postal  service 
which  results  directly  from  their  having 
been  introduced  in  the  mails,  plus  an 
amount  which  in  the  aggregate  will  not 
operate  to  drive  business  to  competitors. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies 
in  many  instances  make  a  lower  rate 
to  the  public  generally  for  transporting 
the  commodities  which  constitute  second, 
third  and  fourth-class  matter  than  they 
require  the  Government  to  pay  them  for 
carrying  such  matter  in  the  mails.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  can  carry  such  commodities 
only  by  making  a  rate  which  will  be 
lower  than  its  costs.  .  . 

The  Postmaster  General  suggested  to 
his  listeners  that  if  the  first  class  letter 
mail  rate  is  increased  from  2c.  to  254c., 
the  entire  operating  deficit  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  incident  to  purely 
postal  service,  would  be  wiped  out.  In 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Waterbury  should  be  on 
YOUR  list  because — 

Its  population  is  1  1 6,366. 

It  is  a  prosperous  manu¬ 
facturing  city  of  such 
prominence  that  it  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “Brass 
Center  of  the  World”. 

It  enjoys  the  largest  rail¬ 
road  freight  tonnage  of 
any  city  in  New  England 
excepting  Boston. 

It  has  an  exclusive  trad¬ 
ing  territory  of  42  cities 
and  towns  in  northwest¬ 
ern  Connecticut. 

It  can  be  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  at  one  cost  because 
more  than  4  out  of  every 
5  English  reading  families 
in  Waterbury  who  read  a 
Waterbury  newspaper, 
read  the  Republican  or 
the  American. 


Waterbury  Republican 

AND 

Waterbury  American 


NEW  YORK 


GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO  BOSTON  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 

in  Los  Angeles 

Sworn  statements  to  the  United  States  government  for  the 
six  months  ending  March  v31,  1930,  compared  with  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  show: 

Los  Angeles  rimes-Gain-9,300 
2nd  Paper  (Afternoon)-Gain-4,319 
Paper  (Afternoon)-Gain -2,893 
4*  Paper  (Morning)-Gain-2,887 
5*  Paper  (Morning)-Loss-  588 
6^^  Paper  (Afternoon)-Loss-5,640 


,300 

4,319 

2,893 

2,887 

588 

5,640 


The  Times’  gain  is  over  3  times  that  of  the  second  morn¬ 
ing  paper’s,  and  approximately  equals  the  gains  of  all 
other  Los  Angeles  newspapers  combined. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  strictly  a  morning  newspaper,  delivered  by  carriers  directly  to 
the  home. 

The  Times,  both  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  40-mile  zone,  has  the  largest 
morning  circulation  obtainable,  and  is  delivered  to  more  homes  than  any  other  Los 
Angeles  newspaper,  morning  or  evening. 

Los  Angeles  Times 


Eastern  Representatives: 
WILUAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives: 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 
742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
White  Henry  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREST  RESOURCES 


(Continued  from  page  64) 


'I'nt,  work  ot  your  torestry  committee 
carried  on  for  many  years  through 
the  National  Forestry  Program  Com- 
mittee,  of  which  your  chairman  is  a 
member,  is  bearing  worthwhile  fruit 
We  have  from  the  first  had  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  has  been  represented  in 
all  of  our  meetings  by  the  National 
Forester,  and  we  have  had  his  very 
\aluable  assistance  in  all  meetings  with 
the  President  and  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  in  the  presentation  of 
forestry  matters  to  the  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

The  results  of  the  years  of  work 
given  by  this  National  Committee  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  forestry  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
interest  not  only  in  broader  questions  of 
forest  management,  but  in  the  vital 
need  of  fire  protection  and  the  proper 
attention  to  re-seeding  and  to  actual 
replanting  where  necessary.  Nearly  all 
of  the  states  are  now  co-operating  with 
the  federal  government  in  these  matters. 

A  definite  ferestry  policy  has  been 
worked  out  and  is  supported  by  annual 
federal  and  state  appropriations. 

On  October  30,  1929.  a  conference  was 
held  with  President  Hoover  at  which 
special  emphasis  was  placed  on  a  still 
.  .  .  more  adequate  financial  program  that 

awaiting  consideration,  there  is  small  would  enable  the  government  to  protect 
chance  for  other  matters  at  this  session,  its  forest  resources  still  more  effectively 
and  our  troubles  seem  to  be  automa-  and  bring  them  to  still  higher  produc- 
tiplly  carried  over  to  the  next  session  tivity.  The  disastrous  national  fnr<Kt 


support  of  this  suggestion,  he  pointed 
out  that  with  the  exception  ot  the  war 
period,  the  first  class  rate  has  been  main¬ 
tained  unchanged  for  45  years:  whereas 
the  2c.  postal  rate  of  1885  is  equivalent 
to  3^c.  on  the  present  value  of  tn- 
dollar.  Since  the  war,  postal  salaries 
have  been  increased  more  than  80  per 
cent  and,  at  the  moment,  there  are 
demands  before  Congress  for  further 
increases. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  at  the 
present  time,  is  making  a  survey  not 
only  of  its  own  costs  but  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  costs.  It  has  sent  out  to  pub- 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  LAWS 


Hawaii -Hundred  MUlion 
Dollar  Market 


Part  of  iionotatu^B  buoy  harbor 

Hawaii— Uncle  Sam's  progressive  territory  in  mid 
Do'lar  Market  for  National  Advertise 
in  1929  this  territory  bought  more  than  $82,000,00 
from  continental  United  States,  and  more  than  $9 
foreign  countries. 

y*®''-  Mr.  Manutactu 

getting  YOUR  share. 

Hawaii’s  357,000  industrious  and  ambitious  people  1 
Just  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  the  people  of  M 
New  York  or  California.  And  they  get  their  knov 
goods  through  their  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

The  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin  (afternoon  daily,  lar 
foremost  in  civic  and  business  leadershiol  is  the  r 
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NOW  FIGURES  PROVE  THAT 
ALL  OF  THEM  WERE  RIGHT 


H  “It's  the  only  paper  that  makes 
me  feel  the  tempo  of  the  city 
which  is  my  New  York.” — 
MAYOR  WALKER. 


A  larger  gain  in  seven-day  average  circulation 
tlian  any  other  New  York  newspaper — morning 
or  evening — is  irrefutable  evidence  that  this 
most  modern  of  New  York  newspapers  is  being 
read  by  increasing  numbers  of  modern-mintled 
New  Yorkers.  Read  this  report ; 


“I  read  the  American  because 
tlie  modern  woman  wants  a 
newspaper  tliat  presents  the 
news  tersely — yet  completely — 
so  that  she  can  get  a  construc¬ 
tive  idea  of  the  happenings  of 
the  day  and  yet  have  time  for 
her  other  duties.” — 

ELISABETH  MARBURY. 


H  “The  life  of  the  city  ...  all  of 
its  color  and  variety  ...  in  some 
magic  way  has  been  caught  by 
the  American.  It’s  the  one 
paper  a  novelist  actually 
needs.”— FAITH  BALD^XIN. 


Faithfully,  accurately,  com¬ 
pletely  the  New  York  American 
reports  both  the  facts  and  the 
feelings  of  this  city  of  all  races 
and  all  creeds.” 

—REV.  DR.  CHRISTIAN  F. 

R  EISNER. 


AVERAGE  DAILY  CIRCULATIONS  FROM  PUBLISHERS’ 
REPORTS  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT: 

SHOWS  GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FOR 
SIX  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1930,  COMPARED 
WITH  SAME  PERIOD  1929 

Papers  Gains 

*American .  21,742 

*Times  .  800 

*Herald  Tribune . . 

*  World  . 

*News .  16,766 

Mirror . 

*Indicates  seven-day  average. 

American  (daily)  .  .  .  29,816 

The  success  of  the  modern  New  York 
American  is  due  not  to  special  promotional 
schemes — not  to  contests,  premiums  or 
prizes — but  to  a  kind  of  editing  which 
is  producing  a  paper  perfectly  in  tune  with 
the  tempo  of  present-day  New  York  .  .  . 
It  offers  advertisers  a  quarter  of  a  million 
daily  readers  and  more  than  a  million  Sun¬ 
day  readers  who  are  an  actual  part  of  and 
whose  chief  interest  is  today’s  New  York. 


Losses 


19,964 

25,893 


7,357 


NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

PUT  YOUR  MESSAGE  BEFORE  THE  MODERNS 
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this  year  is  greater  than  last  year.  The 
President  made  it  plain  that  he  favored 
fire  protection  before  enlarging  Ae 
forest  acquisition  program  and  no  in¬ 
crease  for  this  purpose  was  made.  The 
President’s  position  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  Budget  Commissioner. 

STATE  ACTIVITIES 

Many  of  the  states  have  now  estab¬ 
lished  efficient  forestry  departments  and 
are  co-operating  with  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  furthering  this  great  effort. 

Increased  attention  to  the  development 
and  extension  of  state  forests  was  re¬ 
flected  in  state  forestry  legislation  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  according  to  a  review 
of  legislative  activities  just  completed  by 
the  Forest  Service,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

The  conservation  law  of  New  York 
was  amended  during  the  year  to  permit 
the  purchase  and  development  of  State 
forests  outside  the  “preserve  counties” 
of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  regions. 
California  provided  for  setting  aside  and 
placing  under  management  as  State  for¬ 
ests  tax-delinquent,  cut-over  lands.  In 
Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina,  and  Vermont,  land  purchases 
or  the  acceptance  of  gifts  of  land  for 
State  forests  and  forest  parks  were  au¬ 
thorized.  In  Ohio,  the  authorization 
covered  acceptance  of  gifts  not  only  of 
land  but  of  funds  for  maintenance  and 
further  purchases.  Montana  authorized 
the  acceptance  of  donated  lands  as  state 
parks  for  recreational  use,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  provided  for  acquiring  small  tracts 
of  land  for  State  use  in  forestry  and 
fire-prevention  work. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  more 
public  ownership  of  forests  as  a  means 
of  lessening  the  accumulation  of  idle 
lands,  due  largely  to  their  abandonment 
for  farming,  was  also  seen  in  legislation 
aimed  at  the  extension  of  count v  and 
town  forests  in  two  of  the  states.  Rhode 
Island  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
town  forests,  while  New  York  author¬ 
ized  contribution  of  state  funds  to  coun¬ 
ties  that  will  contribute  at  least  equally 
to  buy  lands  for  county  forests. 

Mississippi  and  North  Carolina  re¬ 
moved  certain  limitations  to  federal  land 
acquisition  for  national  forest  purposes 
within  these  states,  and  the  Missouri 
legislature  passed  enabling  legislation  al¬ 
lowing  limited  purchases  of  forest  land 
by  the  federal  government. 

Forest  tax  legislation  was  enacted  by 
several  states  during  the  year.  Con¬ 
necticut  passed  legislation  allowing  tax 
exemption  for  growing  timber  until  it 
reaches  merchantable  size.  The  legis¬ 
lature  of  North  Carolina  initiated  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  that  will  permit 
forest  proj^rty  to  be  taxed  under  uni¬ 
form  special  provisions.  Washington 
adopted  a  similar  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment.  Maine  readjusted  the  rates  and 
conditions  of  taxation  of  forest  lands, 
while  Idaho  established  a  nominal  valua¬ 
tion  and  yield  tax  on  forest-producing 
lands  listed  with  the  State  co-operative 
board  of  forestry.  Minnesota  sub¬ 
stituted  a  fixed  annual  specific  tax  for 
the  ad  valorem  tax.  Oregon  passed  a 
reforestation  law  which  prescribes  an 
annual  tax  of  5  cents  per  acre  while 
timber  is  maturing  and  a  12J4  per  cent 
yield  tax  when  the  crop  is  harvested.  In 
addition,  owners  are  required  to  provide 
protection  of  the  growing  crop  from 
fire. 

Forest  fire  protection  laws  were 
strengthened  by  a  number  of  states. 
Idaho  authorized  the  state  forester  to 
enjoin  further  cutting  of  timber  on 
operations  where  the  slash  disposal  laws 
have  not  been  complied  with.  California 
provided  for  certain  restrictions  on 
designated  hazardous  areas,  and  also 
authorized  municipalities  to  contract 
with  the  county  to  furnish  fire  protec¬ 
tion.  Washington  made  failure  to  equip 
spark-emitting  engines  with  spark  ar¬ 
resters  a  misdemeanor.  Minnesota 
broadened  its  slash  disposal  law,  and 
Pennsylvania  authorized  suit  on  behalf 


of  the  Commonwealth  to  recover  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  connection  with  for¬ 
est  fires,  and  empowered  the  chief  forest 
fire  warden  to  declare  a  public  nuisance 
any  property  which  is  a  special  forest- 
fire  hazard  endangering  other  property 
or  human  life.  The  owner  must  abate 
such  public  nuisance  or  pay  a  fine  plus 
the  cost  of  its  abatement.  Idaho  made 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  throw  any  lighted 
tobacco,  match,  or  flaming  substance 
from  any  vehicle  where  it  may  cause  a 
fire. 

Nebraska  consolidated  its  state  for¬ 
estry  work  with  the  administration  of 
state  parks,  game  and  fish  under  a  single 
board.  West  Virginia  set  up  a  chief 
forester  in  the  E)epartment  of  Game, 
Fish  and  Forestry. 

The  National  Forester’s  report  for 
1929  says  in  part: 

“Inevitably  a  stable  relationship  of  the 
forest  industries  to  the  forest  land  will 
in  time  be  worked  out.  But  the  process 
of  readjustment  to  a  forest  economy 
based  on  timber  growing  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  be  facilitated  by  a  constructive 
public  policy.  Its  formulation  is  not  a 
task  for  foresters  alone.  It  will  call 
for  the  participation  of  financiers, 
economists,  and  leaders  in  the  field  of 
governmental  and  business  relationship. 
For  it  is  a  question  of  devising  some 
plan  of  action  that  will  substitute 
orderly  marketing  for  the  present  pres¬ 
sure  to  liquidate,  without  creating  a 
monopolistic  control  of  lumber  prices  by 
private  interests  or  transcending  the 
limits  of  sound  public  policy.” 

Speaking  further  on  the  timber  situation, 
the  Annual  Report  says: 

“The  pressure  to  liquidate  has  resulted 
in  plant  expansion  and  has  created  a 
condition  of  market  instability  and 
chronic  price  depression  often  approach¬ 
ing  demoralization.  Any  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  lumber  is  the  signal  for 
increased  production.  The  result  is  that 
the  last  great  reservoir  of  virgin  timber 
in  the  United  States  is  being  depleted 
under  conditions  that  involve  deplorable 
wastes  of  raw  material  and  at  a  more 
accelerated  rate  than  is  in  the  best  public 
interest.” 

The  work  of  the  National  Forestry 
Oimmittee  has  made  such  progress  that 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  make  our  an¬ 
nual  plea  to  the  Budget  Commissioner. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Hawaii  has 
joined  in  the  effort  for  better  care  of 
forest  lands  and  has  asked  to  be  placed 
on  a  par  with  the  continental  states  of 
the  Union. 

The  first  long-drawn-out  effort  for  a 
broader  and  more  efficient  forestry 
policy  and  for  necessary  appropriations 
to  carry  on  and  to  bring  about  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  states  with  the 
federal  government  in  t.iis  great  work 
has  been  won.  Your  committee  earn¬ 
estly  begs  your  continued  interest  and 
cordial  co-operation  in  this  important 
effort. 

Respectfullv  submitted. 

Ei.rert  H.  Rakfji.  Chairman, 
Harry  Chandler, 

R.  R.  McCormick. 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony. 


SALPA  LEATHER  TO  AYER 

The  American  Salpa  Corporation, 
processers  of  Salpa  leather,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  W.  Aver  Son,  Inc.,  to 
handle  their  advertising  account.  W. 
M.  Turnlev  is  the  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm  with  offices  at  261 
Fifth  Avenue. 


SON  BORN  TO  WHITES 

Dudley  A.  VTiite.  business  manager  of 
the  Nonvalk  (O.)  Reflector-Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Wffiite  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
horn  a  few  days  ago  in  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Norwalk. 


ENTERTAINED  AD  CLUB 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Oub  of 
Newark,  were  the  guests  of  the  New 
York  Times,  at  luncheon,  April  21. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RADIO  COMMITTEE 


"riURING  the  earlier  years  of  radio 
broadcasting,  there  was  much  discus¬ 
sion  whether  radio  was  a  competitor  of 
the  newspapers.  While  this  question  was 
being  agjtated,  radio  has  become  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  newspapers  both  in  the  selling 
of  advertising  and  the  dissemination  of 
news  to  such  an  extent  that  a  present 
sutdy  of  radio  considers  the  effect  of 
radio  on  newspapers  rather  than  if  there 
is  any  effect. 

Radio  has  largely  eliminated  extras  on 
prize  fight  results  and  other  sporting 
events  that  the  public  formerly  learned 
of  first  by  newspapers,  and  has  cut  down 
the  sale  of  papers  for  baseball  results. 
With  this  curtailment  of  interest  in  base¬ 
ball  news  it  might  be  possible  for  news¬ 
papers  to  cut  down  somewhat  on  the 
quantity  of  ballyhoo  devoted  to  baseball. 

The  radio  has  caused  the  reapportion¬ 
ment  of  a  large  number  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  to  include  radio  as 
another  medium.  If  newspapers  have 
borne  far  more  than  their  just  share  of 
the  burden  of  this  reapportionment  it  is 
because  advertisers  get  free  publicity 
from  the  newspapers  which  they  are 
unable  to  get  from  any  other  medium. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  a  period  of 
business  depression.  When  a  merchant 
is  looking  for  a  way  of  reducing  adver¬ 
tising  expenses,  naturally  he  cuts  off  the 
medium  where  he  can  continue  to  get 
publicity  without  paying  for  it. 

Retail  furniture  business  is  said  to  be 
in  a  depressed  condition  all  over  the 
country,  a  fact  which  is  attested  to  by  a 
large  drop  in  furniture  advertising  in 
newspapers.  Yet  attempts  are  Iwing 
made  to  correct  this  condition  by  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  radio  advertising,  not  by 
restoring  newspaper  advertising.  A  sev¬ 
enty-page  portfolio  entitled  “Here  Are 
Your  Radio  Programs”  has  been  sent  by 
the  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa¬ 
tion  to  furniture  merchants  to  tie  up 
local  broadcasting  stations  with  local  ad¬ 


vertisers.  In  one  city  attempts  are  being 
made  to  raise  a  $50,000  fund  for  broad¬ 
casting  to  be  underwritten  by  the  leading 
furniture  merchants.  These  things  are  an 
indication  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  educate  furniture  retailers 
throughout  the  country  to  spend  their 
money  on  radio  advertising. 

The  limited  evening  periods  available 
over  broadcasting  chains,  and  the  number 
of  national  advertisers  who  are  on  the 
air  during  a  given  period  each  week,  have 
made  it  necessary  for  other  manufac¬ 
turers  who  want  to  utilize  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  to  adopt  the  electrical  transcription 
method  of  broadcasting.  Many  radio 
advertisers  are  supplying  smaller  stations 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
with  especially  made  broadcasting  rec¬ 
ords,  so  that  the  same  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  put  on  the  air  in  desired 
localities  simultaneously.  This  plan 
makes  radio  a  more  flexible  advertising 
medium  and  permits  localized  efforts  on 
nationally  advertised  products.  This 
method,  of  course,  makes  radio  adver¬ 
tising  much  cheaper,  as  it  eliminates  the 
tremendous  cost  of  wire  tolls. 

During  a  recent  week,  two  well-known 
newspaper  advertisers  utilized  radio  for 
the  first  announcement  of  a  new  product, 
following  that  announcement  with  tie-up 
newspaper  advertising.  In  these  cases 
the  newspapers,  while  retaining  consider¬ 
able  advertising  lineage,  lost  their  age- 
old  function  of  being  the  first  means  of 
conveying  the  news  of  a  new  product  to 
the  public. 

Some  years  ago  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  advertisers  even  in  the 
smaller  publications  was  a  certain  chew¬ 
ing  gum.  This  company  now  spends  a 
tremendous  amount  for  radio  advertising 
and  has  eliminated  newspaper  advertising 
in  many  cities. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine 
what  part  of  radio  advertising  is  sold 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


NEWSPAPERS  WHICH  DOMINATE  THE  FIELD 

IN 

SOUTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 

OUTSIDE  OF  PITTSBURGH 


THE 

THE 

OBSERVER 

REPORTER 

morning 

evening 

Washington. 

,  Penna. 

Combined  circulation  18,500 

THE 

THE 

NEWS-TRIBUNE 

DAILY  TIMES 

evening 

evening 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Beaver,  Pa. 

Circulation  8,800 

Circulation  6,500 

THE  DAILY  NOTES 

Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Circulation  3,200 

With  a  combined  circulation  of  over  37,000  the  national  advertiser 
cannot  afford  to  mist  the  opportunity  offered  by  these  five  news¬ 
papers  which  thoroughly  cover  Washington,  Greene  and  Beaver 
counties  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvanisu 

John  L.  Stewart,  Preeident-PublUher 
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NUMBER  OF  YEARS 
REPRESENTED  BY 
E.  KATZ  SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Hutchinson  News  &  Herald . 32 

Erie  Times . 30 

Jacksonville  Journal . 30 

Lexington  I-eader . 29 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times . 27 

Ansonia  Sentinel . 26 

Joplin  Globe  &  News-Herald . 25 

Cheyenne  Tribune  &  Leader . 19 

Huntington  Advertiser  &  Herald-Dispatch . 14 

Ardmore  Ardmoreite . 13 

Asheville  Citizen . 11 

Wichita  Falls  Times  &  Record-News . 10 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  &  Telegraph . 10 

Okmulgee  Times  &  Democrat . 10 

Coffey ville  Journal . 8 

Durham  Herald  &  Sun . 8 

Bluefield  Telegraph  &  Sunset  News . 8 

Honolulu  Advertiser . 7 

Reading  Times . 6 

Sterling  Advocate . 6 

Pensacola  Journal  &  News . 6 

Arkansas  City  Traveler . 6 

El  Dorado  Times . 6 

Emporia  Gazette . 6 

Pittsburgh  Headlight  &  Sun . 6 

Parsons  Sun . 5 

Salina  Journal . 5 

Blackwell  Tribune  &  News . 5 

West  Palm  Beach  Times . 5 

Ottawa  Herald . 5 

Monroe  News-Star  &  Post . 5 

Manhattan  Chronicle  &  Mercury . 4 

Independence  Reporter . 4 

Chanute  Tribune . 3 

Spartanburg  Herald  &  Journal . 1 

Columbia  Record . Less  Tban  One  Year 

Morgantown  Post  &  Dominion  News  .  .  Less  Than  One  Year 

Enid  News  &  Eagle . Less  Than  One  Year 

Monroe,  Michigan,  News . Less  Than  One  Year 


PROGRESSIVENESS 
INSPIRED  BY 
EXPERIENCE 


E.  KATZ 
SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1888 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

DALLAS 

ATLANTA 

KANSAS  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  .  .. 

_  "These  broadcasting  companies  are  get-  not  sell  groceries,  so  it  would  not  be  un- 

^  .  ,  r  .  ting  a  large  part  of  the  advertising  reasonable  for  the  government  to  say  that 

ILontinucd  from  page  08)  revenue  which  used  to  go  to  the  news-  lipstick  factories,  orange  juice  stands, 

T";  ;  c  T  j  T - T - : - ,  .  ,  . -  papers.  They  are  attempting  in  some  in-  iron  foundries  and  microscope  manufac- 

solely  on  the  strength  of  radio  as  a  med-  paper  by  a  radio  station  which  is  a  mem-  stances  to  compete  with  newspapers  in  turers  shall  not  broadcast  news.  It  is 
lum  able  to  stand  on  its  owm  feet  ^d  her  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  chain :  coverage  of  sport  news  events.  not  the  function  of  these  legitimate  en- 

what  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  strength  Like  railroads,  public  utilities  and  “\\e  newspaper  men  must  watch  our  terprises  to  deal  in  this  highly  important 
imparted  to  it  h>  its  conyetitne  medium,  newspa-'ers  Radio  is  an  agency  of  pub-  competition  closely.  There  has  never  commodity.” 

newspapers.  This  immediately  brings  up  he  service,  one  on  which  you  have  definite  information  to  indicate  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Atwood 

the  question  of  radio  programs.  1  here  is  learned  to  depend,  not  only  for  your  vvhat  the  radio  has  taken  away  from  radio  must  present  its  matter  when  the 

undoubtedly  new  s  interest  in  f^dio  pro-  daily  entertainment,  but  also  as  a  med-  yj  jy  advertising  and  circulation.  It  is  a  broadcasters  choose,  and  not  when  listen- 

grams,  and  to  this  e^ent  it  is  the  un-  miri  of  news.  curious  thing  that  no  scientific  study  of  ers  choose  to  have  it.  However,  an 

questioned  dut\  of  the  newspapers  to  Recently^  The  Literary  Digest  has  problem  has  been  made.  alarm-clock  type  radio  attachment  is 

supply  that  news.  It  does  not  necessaril>  broadcast  important  highligh^  ol  world  "I  think  some  association  should  take  it  being  devised  which  will  automatically 
follow  that  a  newspaper  should  take  upon  news  each  night  over  an  N .  B.  C.  hook-  yp  possibly  the  American  Newspaper  turn  on  a  radio  set  any  given  time.  With 

Itself  the  task  of  popularizing  trade  up.  Floyd  Gibbons,  war  correspondent,  publishers  Association.  A  research  fund  this  device  any  household  desirous  of 

names  in  radio  programs  because  cer-  does  the  broadcasting.  pstahlkhmf  for  a  thoromrh  iretfiniz  brief  news  narairranhs  ran  cn 


.Several  pertinent  quotations  from  this 
article  are  as  follows: 


‘T  for  one  believe  that  just  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  said  that  the  packers  shall 


Like  railroads,  public  utilities  and  "\\'e  newspaper  men  must  watch  our  terprises  to  deal  in  this  highly  important 
newspa-'ers  Radio  is  an  agency  of  pub-  competition  closely.  There  has  never  commodity.” 

he  service,  one  on  which  you  have  definite  information  to  indicate  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Atwood, 

learned  to  depend,  not  only  for  your  jy^j  vvfiat  the  radio  has  taken  away  from  radio  must  present  its  matter  when  the 

daily  entertainment,  but  also  as  a  med-  yj  jy  advertising  and  circulation.  It  is  a  broadcasters  choose,  and  not  when  listen- 

lum  of  news.  curious  thing  that  no  scientific  study  of  ers  choose  to  have  it.  However,  an 

Rwently_  The  Literary  Digest  has  problem  has  been  made.  alarm-clock  type  radio  attachment  is 


news  each  night  over  an  N.  B.  C.  hook-  yp^  possibly  the  American  Newspaper 
up.  Floyd  Gibbons,  war  correspondent,  publishers  Association.  A  research  fund 


"I  think  some  association  should  take  it  being  devised  which  will  automatically 
up,  possibly  the  American  Newspaper  turn  on  a  radio  set  any  given  time.  With 


tain  firms  are  spending  money  with  a 
competitive  medium,  radio,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Particularly  would  this  seem  to 
be  true  in  the  many  cases  where  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  radio  advertising  is 
largely  or  partly  taken  from  previous 
newspaper  appropriations. 


does  the  broadcasting. 


should  be  established  for  a  thorough 


this  device  any  household  desirous  of 
getting  brief  news  paragraphs  can  set 


Radio  has  done  the  same  thing  that  the  scientific  inquiry  into  all  branches  of  the  “clock”  at  the  exact  time  when  news 


newspapers  did  in  years  gone  by — ^that  is,  radio  broadcasting. 


to  use  the  medium  thus  obtained  by  news 
distribution  and  entertainment  for  an 
advertising  medium. 


is  broadcast  daily.  Thus  without  anv 


"Radio  is  playing  a  rapidly  increasing  effort  on  the  part  of  listeners,  digested 


part  in  the  dissemination  of  news.  I 
think  there  is  actually  a  certain  amount 


information  about  the  day’s  happenings 
would  be  obtained  quickly  without  the 


largely  or  partly  taken  from  previous  Curiously  enough,  the  radio  has  no  competition  between  the  radio  and  necessity  of  consulting  a  newspaper, 
newspa^'r  appropriations.  facilities  at  present  for  the  gathering  of  newspaper.  Three  functions  of  the  news-  An  announcement  was  made  from 

On  the  front  page  of  the  radio  sec-  such  news  but  takes  it  from  established  are  now  being  performed  by  the  London  last  November  of  a  nTw  princS 

t.on  of  one  newspaper  is  published  a  news  gathering  organizations  with  the  They  are  to  Inform,  to  entertain  w  rele^  receptbn  which  wo^^^^ 

and  to  dist^ute  the  advertising  of  com-  5.000  broadcastiW  stations  to  workt 


containing  dozens  of  trade  names 


of  newspaper  interests.  There  are  some  mercial  concerns. 


words,  "Bulova  Time  Signals”  appear  12  newspapers  owning  their  own  broadcast- 
times  on  this  program.  Thus,  this  adver-  jnp  stations  that  believe  this  practice  does 
tiser  by  paying  for  a  few  moments  of  not  hurt  the  qualitv  or  freshness  of  the 


tween  300  and  600  meters  instead  of  25 


radio  time  gets  nation-wide  printed  pub-  news.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  but  it  is 
heity  thrown  in.  It  would  seem  that  submitted  that  the  vast  bulk  of  news- 
“correct  time”  would  be  a  sufficient  an-  papers  that  do  not  own 
nouncement  for  the  radio  program  to  tions  and  are  not  conne 
make,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  any  way,  might  convi 
General  Mills,  Incorporated,  ran  a  associations  that  thev 
1.170-line  ad  recently  advertising  their  have  the  freshness  ol 
radio  programs.  This  type  of  advertis-  stroved  by  broadcast! 
ing  is  becoming  more  common  and  would  which  they  are  paying, 
undoubtedly  increase  considerably  if  The  National  Radio 
newspapers  adopted  the  policy  of  exclud-  has  lieen  attempting 
ing  trade  names  in  radio  advertising.  inter-continental  wave  1 
Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Mitchell,  general  pose  of  establishing  a 
manager  of  the  Lusk-Mitchell  News-  ice.  While  radio  is  ir 
papers  of  South  Dakota,  speaking  before  relying  upon  newspapi 
the  convention  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  news.  Perhaps  in  its 
Association  recently  cited  the  exjierience  have  newsgathering  or 
of  a  Michigan  publisher,  who  claims  that  own  equal  to  anythin 
although  his  newspaper  omitted  the  pub-  have, 
lication  of  radio  programs  from  its  pages  Jn  commenting  on  1 


ing  stations  that  believe  this  practice  does  toward  news  presentation  over  the  air. 
not  hurt  the  quahty  or  freshness  of_  the  Fvery  evening  at  six  p.  m.  in  that  country 


‘Russia  seems  to  have  advanced  farth-  stations  that  may  operate  under  present 
toward  news  presentation  over  the  air.  conditions. 


tvery  evening  at  six  p.  in.  in  tnai  cemntry  conceivable  that  some  such  in- 

sutimittert  that  the  vast  bulk  ot  news-  *  regular  newspaper  is  broadcast.  There  ygntjoj,  might  revolutionize  the  radio 

.  urimittea  that  tne  vast  bulk  ot  news  ^^e  no  entertainment  features  in  this  jnHnetrv  For  instance  it  mialit 

papers  that  do  not  own  broadcasting  sta-  oroeram  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  '"dustry.  hor  instance,  it  might  be 

tions  and  are  not  connected  with  them  in  “  IS  QCVOlTO  exclusively  lo  possible  for  the  listener  to  tune  in  on 

tions  ana  are  not  connected  with  them  in  and  advertising.  This  sort  of  thing  certain  wave  lengths  for  entertainment 

any  way,  might  convey  to  their  press  hound  to  come  in  the  United  States  ‘-'^rwiu  wave  wiiguis  lor  ciueriainmeni, 

associations  that  thev  are  unwilling  to  oou™  ro  come  in  tne  uniiea  stares,  another  wave  length  for  stock  market 

associations  mat  tnev  are  unwilling  to  j  recently  was  approached  by  one  of  the  renorts  another  fo-  weather  rennrt* 
have  the  freshness  of  their  news  de-  leading  broadcasting  comnanies  with  a  .'O*  'weather  reports, 

stroved  hv  broadcasting  material  for  . broaocasiing  Companies  wun  a  another  for  sporting  news,  another  for 

strov  ed  by  broadcasting  material  tor  proposition  to  act  as  an  editorial  writer  „  bedtime  storv  etc 
which  they  are  paying.  ,  .  .  linked  in  with  their  news  broadcasting  ^ 

The  National  Radio  Press  Association  nrograms  ”  Newspapers  are  not  attempting  to 

has  lieen  attempting  to  secure  twenty  m.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the  block  radio  in  any  natural  development 
inter-continental  wave  bands  for  the  pur-  Gannett  Newspapers,  last  October  warned  's by  reason  of  the 

nose  of  establishing  a  radio  news  serv-  orroinc*  a  service  it  can  furnish  people.  So  far  as  is 


stroyea  by  hroaOcasting  material  tor  proposition  to  act  as  an  editorial  writer  “"Il^Vime  storv  e  c 
which  they  are  paying.  ,  .  .  linked  in  with  their  news  broadcasting  ^ 

The  National  Radio  Press  Association  nrograms”  Newspapers  are  not  attempting  to 

has  lieen  attempting  to  secure  twenty  m.  V.  Atwood,  associate  editor  of  the  block  radio  in  any  natural  development 

inter-continental  wave  bands  for  the  pur-  Gannett  Newspapers,  last  October  warned  's by  reason  of  the 

^  "^'^®  ®®‘^’  the  press  against  radio  competition  in  a  service  it  can  furnish  people.  So  far  as  is 

ice.  While  radio  is  in  its  infancy  it  is  talk  made  to  the  Newspaper  Institute  at  known,  no  such  attempts  have  been  trade 

relying  upon  newspapers  to  furnish  its  Rutgers  University  ^me  of  his  re-  contemplated  by  newspaper  inter- 

news.  Perhaps  in  its  maturity  it  will  LrL  which  are  well  worth  considering,  "®‘®- 

have  ncwsgatherinp  organizations  of  its  ^ere  as  follows  *  other  hand,  with  radio  now  es- 

own  equal  to  anything  the  newspapers  Should  make  the  mistake  tablished  as  a  definite  competitor  of 

have.  newspapers,  it  should  be  required  to  stand 


Association  recently  cited  the  exiierience  have  newsgathering  organizations  of  its  as  follows  • 

publisher,  who  claims  that  own  equal  to  anything  the  newspapers  of  us  should  make  the  mistake  tablished  as  a  definite  competitor  of 

.  .  of  minimizing  the  importance  of  radio,  newspapers,  it  should  ^  required  to  stand 

hcation  of  radio  pn.granis  from  its  paps  !„  commenting  on  the  circulation  in-  T  do  not  see  how  the  radio  can  ever  sun-  >f®  O""  only  that 

for  a  week  no  complaints  from  either  creases  following  the  Schmel  ing- Paulino  plant  the  printed  newspaper  because  the  development  to  which  it  is  entitled  on 


cast.  Editor  &  Pi-blisher  stated: 


“The  incident  is  worth  remembering,  to  read  it. 


paper  is  ready  for  you  when  you  choose 


Editor  &  Pubusher  remains  convinced  "Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  impor-  remains  to  oe  seen.  /\iiy  rc.«uii- 

that  the  broadcasting  of  news  is  a  tant  for  us  to  realize  that  the  essential  fb’e  view  of  the  matter,  however,  mst 
serious  handicap  to  newspaper  circula-  thing  back  of  the  newspaper  is  not  the  ^^ke  into  consideration  that  newspa^rs 
tion  promotion  and  that  it  is  a  major  paper,  and  ink  and  press  by  which  it  is  ^  industry  while  radio  s 

error  for  the  press  to  build  up  the  radio  now  produced,  but  rather  the  idea— the  ®*df  ’*® 

as  a  news  instrument  by  sharing  its  news  dissemination  of  news,  information  and  Doc  Wn 

reports  with  that  medium  of  public  entertainment.  The  industrial  and  busi-  will  it  do  after  it  has 

communication.”  ness  worlds  are  strewn  with  the  wreck-  established  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 


The  radio  has  already  definitely 
affected  certain  portions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Whether  it  is  to  affect 
more  remains  to  be  seen.  Any  reason- 


readers  or  advertisers  were  forthcoming.  Uzeudum  prize  fight  at  Yankee  Stadium  j.rdirmu.sr  prrenrii^^^^^^^^  ,  ,  .  .  r  , 

If  we  refused  to  print  radio  prev  which  was  not  reported  by  radio  broad-  broadcasters  choose,  whereas  the  news-  ^be  radio  has  already  definitely 

flfn  -If  f  Ikp  ^  PfBLiSHER  Stated:  paper  is  ready  for  you  when  you  choose  effected  certain  j^rtions  of  the  news- 

said  a  group  of  publishers,  attending  “The  incident  is  worth  remembering,  to  read  it  paper  business.  Whether  it  is  to  affect 

the  convention,  the  radio  stations  would  Rditor  &  Pubusher  remains  convinced  "Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  impor-  r‘^mams  to  be  seen.  Any  reason- 

tbe  broadcasting  of  news  is  a  tant  for  us  to  realize  that  the  essential  f^le  view  of  the  matter  however,  ™s 
^  rl  n  r  ^erious  handicap  to  ncwspapcr  circula-  thing  back  of  the  newspaper  is  not  the  ^^ke  into  consideration  that  new  spa^rs 

The  Rreatest  danger  in  radio  adver-  promotion  and  that  it  is  a  major  paper  and  ink  and  press  bv  which  it  is  ^  industry  while  radio  is 

tismg  Mitchell  said  was  that  national  ^rror  for  the  press  to  build  up  the  radio  now  produced,  but  rather  the  idea-the  >‘®  '"fancy.  If  radio  can  corn- 

products  will,  instead  of  increasing  news-  ^  instrument  bv  sharing  its  news  dissemination  of  news,  information  and  the  extent  that  it  has  as  a  new 

pa^r  space,  divide  their  budget  between  reports  with  that  medium  of  public  entertainment.  The  industrial  and  busi-  ^^aj  will  it  do  after  it  has  bwn 

radioed  new.spaper  advertising.  communication”  Tess  worlds  are  strewn  with  the  wreck-  established  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 

V.  Kaltenbom,  former  associate  age  of  enterprises  that  could  not  change  >ears.  t-.  -e  a- 

cently  that  it  will  broadcast  television  ^ciitor  of  the  Rrooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  made  their  technique.  According  to  W.  D.  Terr^ell,  radio 

regu  arly  as  soon  as  the  in-  interesting  observations  on  the  sub-  “Ours  is  a  highly  specialized  business  chief  of  the  DepartmeiF  of  Commerce, 

*  ^  ^uipment  is  radio  as  a  menace  to  the  press  in  and  profession  and  has  a  technique  that  there  are  now  10.000,000  radio  sets  in 

completed.  It  is.  of  course,  idle  to  specu-  . 

b.nTTOR  X’  Pl’RI.mHFR.  r»Qnr»rsf  Ka  rsr‘n^^trf*A  nicrVtf  f  hddP 


H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  former  associate  age  of  enterprises  that  could  not  change 


pete  to  the  extent  that  it  has  as  a  new 
industry,  what  will  it  do  after  it  has  been 
established  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 


According  to  W.  D.  Terrell,  radio 
chief  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 


late  on  the  possible  effect  of  this  devel¬ 
opment  on  newspaper  advertising.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  it  will  ultimately  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  bearing. 

Another  development  in  radio  in  the 
past  year  is  the  inclusion  of  radio  sets  in 
automobiles.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
seems  to  be  an  impractical  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  dangerous  procedure.  It  has  been 
stated  by  investigating  authorities  that  by 
far  the  largest  per  cent  of  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  are  due  to  inattention  of  drivers 
or  thoughts  wandering  to  some  other  sub¬ 
ject.  It  would  seem  that  the  likelihood 
of  a  driver  being  inattentive  or  letting  his 
thoughts  wander  would  be  much  greater 
in  a  car  with  a  radio  turned  on.  If  this 
is  true,  the  practice  of  installing  radios 
in  automobiles  should  be  discouraged  in 
the  interest  of  public  safety  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment.  It  might  even  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  secure  legislation  against  oper¬ 
ating  radios  in  automobiles  in  use  on 
public  highways. 

Heretofore  the  newspaper  has  been  the 
most  satisfactory  and  quickest  connecting 
link  lietiveen  any  actual  happening  and 
the  mind  of  a  person  interested  in  it. 
Newspapers  have  spent  fabulous  sums  to 
speed  up  their  operations  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  so  as  to  disseminate  news  as  fast  as 
possible.  Now  another  medium  connects 
those  two  points  instantaneously. 

Herewith  is  quoted  part  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  published  recently  in  a  news- 


a  recent  article  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  cannot  be  acquired  over  night 


(Continued  on  page  76) 


Presenting  to  National  Advertisers 
FLORIDA’S  4th  MARKET 

That  is  the  job  which  has  been  St.  Petersburg,  fourth  city  in  Florida 
undertaken  bv  ST.  PETERSBURG  and  second  largest  resort  center  of  the 


That  is  the  job  which  has  been 
undertaken  bv  ST.  PETERSBURG 
NEWSPAPERS’  SERVICE,  a  joint 
marketing  bureau  established  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  the  Evening  Inde- 
jiendcnt.  These  two  daily  newspapers 
are  co-operating  to  set  before  national 
advertisers  complete,  accurate  data  and 
profit  opportunities  of  prosperous  St. 
Petersburg  and  its  rich  back-country 
which  together  make  up  FLORIDA’S 
important  4th  MARKET. 


St.  Petersburg,  fourth  city  in  Florida 
and  second  largest  resort  center  of  the 
South,  has  a  year-’round  population  of 
47,629  and  entertains  each  winter  more 
than  150,000  tourists.  It  is  the  largest 
city  and  market  center  of  Pinellas  County, 
leading  the  state  in  per  capita  wealth.  It 
presents  in  its  winter  visitors  a  cross- 
section  of  the  United  States’  buying 
public  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  mar¬ 
kets  in  America  today. 


IMPORTANT:  St.  Petersburg  is  served  by  its  otvh  newspapers.  No  outside  paper  has  as  much 
as  250  daily  circutation  here.  To  reach  St.  Petersburg  buyers,  use  St.  Petersburg  newspapers. 


§1.  ^ftpraburg  @tmpa 

Represented  Nationally  by  the  THEIS-SIMPSON 
COMPANY 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta 


®lif  iEttPning  SnbpgpnbPHt 

Represented  Nationally  by  THOMAS  F.  CLARK 
CO.,  INC. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta 
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Advertising 

GROWTH 


ONE  Newspaper  SELLS 

the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin  Market 


ONE  of  the  leading  Number  1  markets  in 
sales  potentials,  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market  also  offers  manufacturers  exceptional 
economf^  of  selling  expense.  In  Milwaukee  the 
advertiser  can  keep  down  selling  costs  and  make 
every  advertising  dollar  render  maximum  sales 
returns  because  one  newspaper  alone — The 
Milwaukee  Journal — sells  more  than  four  out 
o^  every  fire  homes. 

The  above  charts  on  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  will  help  you  visualize  the  rapidly  growing 
selling  power  of  this  newspaper.  Today,  The 
Journal  offers  advertisers  the  greatest  coverage 
ever  available  in  this  market — 175,267  net  paid 
copies  daily  and  228,253  copies  on  Sunday.  In 
the  past  three  years  Journal  circulation  has'  in¬ 
creased  more  than  20,000  daily  and  more  than 
50,000  on  Sunday,  without  the  use  of  premiums. 

The  other  two  Milwaukee  papers  have  even 
fewer  readers  than  in  1927! 

Largest  Circulation  in  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee.  Journal  coverage  in  Wisconsin  can¬ 
not  be  duplicated  by  any  Wisconsin  newspaper 
or  combination  of  publications  and  cannot  be 
approached  by  any  out-of-state  publication.  The 


Journal  leads  the  next  highest  daily  paper  by 
71,977  copies  and  the  other  Sunday  paper  by 
52,830  copies. 

More  Advertising  Than  the  Other 
Two  Milwaukee  Papers  Combined! 

Year  after  year.  The  Journal  publishes  more  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the  other  two  Milwaukee  news¬ 
papers  combined.  The  Journal  total  of 
19,763,186  lines  in  1929,  exceeded  that  of  the 
other  /iKo  vMilwaukee  newspapers  combined  by 
4,967,523  lines!  These  figures  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  The  Journal  stands  alone  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  sales  in  this  reliable  market. 

Outstanding  Sales  Area  in  1930 

New  car  registrations  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  show  that  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  people  bought  30%  new  cars 

than  in  the  same  period  in  1929.  Gbiistruction 
contracts  totaled  ^48,000,000 — an  increase  of 
74%.  Department  store  sales  gained  2%. 
High  buying  power  in  the  Milwaukee-Wisconsin 
market  plus  the  thorough  one-paper  coverage 
provided  by  The  Journal  assures  economical 
productivity  for  your  advertising  in  this  sales 
area.  Build  sales — and  profits — here  in  1930! 


THE  MILW 


F  I  IC  S  T  BY 


National  Representatives — 
New  York — Chicago — Detroit 


JOURNAL 


0*Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Los  Angeles — San  Francisco 
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Editor  &  P  u  b  I  i  s  he  r  The  Four 

SILURIANS  OF  NEW  YORK  RECALL  OLD 
^  DAYS  IN  LUXURIOUS  CAVERN 

Old-Time  Newspaper  Men  Re-elect  Robert  E.  Livingston 
President — Henderson,  Drama  Reporter,  and 
Byron  P.  Newton  Speakers 

By  JOHN  C.  KLEIN 


PRKSENT  day  descendants  of  those 
Silurians  who  scientists  say  lived 
several  million  years  ago  and  who 
roamed  what  is  now  the  earth  and  part 
of  Holwken,  gathered  in  a  cave  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Regis,  New  York  City,  April 
16,  to  celebrate  their  semi-annual 
observatKes  and  dine  while  they  per¬ 
formed  tlie  mystic  rites. 

These  peculiar  people  are  mem1)ers  of 
a  society  which  calls  itself  the  Silurians. 
Believe  it  or  not,  qualification  for  mem¬ 
bership  consists  in  having  servtxl  for  not 
less  than  thirty  years  on  some  New  York 
City  daily  newspaper  in  the  capacity 
eitlicr  of  editor,  copy  reader,  reporter  or 
illustrator. 

On  the  present  occasion  106  of  them 
assembled  under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
E.  Livingston,  for  many  years  a  star 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald  under 
the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  for 
long  a  high  official  of  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  of  New  York.  Among 
those  present  were  newspaper  men  some 
of  whose  work  has  made  their  names 
known  throughout  the  world,  among 
them  being  a  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  later  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  and  also  a  dra¬ 
matic  critic  whose  fame  is  not  excelled 
by  many  now  living. 

As  a  timely  reminder  of  the  days  of 
their  Silurian  forbears,  a  large  block 
of  what  purported  to  be  a  stone  of  the 
Silurian  era,  occupied  a  place  in  the 
anteroom,  with  a  window  made  of  mica 
through  which  one  beheld  the  interior 
of  a  cave,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
through  which  could  be  seen  a  number 
of  Silurians  of  the  earliest  age_  in  the 
form  of  what  resembled  worms,  inverte¬ 
brates,  and  predecessors  of  the  trog¬ 
lodytes,  subtle  reminders  of  the  ages  of 
19.W  Silurians. 

The  principal  speakers  of  the  evening 
were  \V.  J.  Henderson,  noted  musical 
critic  of  the  Sun,  New  York,  and  Byron 
P.  Newton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
New  York,  successively,  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  administration. 

Mr.  Henderson  told  of  his  experiences 
as  a  newspaper  man  in  New  York, 
which  began  as  a  cub  reporter  under  the 
late  Arthur  F.  Rowers,  city  editor  of 
the  A'ew  York  Tribune,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  As  dean  of  the  music  critics 
of  New  York,  he  disclaimed  the  title 
“critic,”  preferring  the  term  “reiKirter,” 
insisting  that  “after  all,  what  is  a 
‘critic’  but  a  ‘reporter?’”  This  declara¬ 
tion  pleased  the  diners  immensely  and 
they  applauded  intensely. 

Mr.  Newton  told  of  his  days  as  a  re¬ 
porter  of  the  New  York  Herald  during 
the  younger  Bennett’s  time,  when  he 
specialized  on  the  then  undeveloped  prac¬ 
tice  of  aviation.  He  recalled  his  assign¬ 
ment  of  covering  the  secret  and  public¬ 
ity-avoiding  first  experiments  in  flying 
of  the  Wright  Brothers,  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina  in  1909.  He  with  one  or 
two  other  New  York  City  and  Ix)ndon, 
England,  reporters,  succeeded  in  wit¬ 
nessing  the  first  flights  of  the  Wrights 
in  the  hidden  and  inaccessible  sand  hills 
of  the  Southern  state.  This  all  impor¬ 
tant  event  he  put  on  the  wire  for  his 
office  at  a  small  telegraph  office  miles 
away. 

So  little  importance  did  James  Gordon 
Bennett  attach  to  aviation  at  that  time, 
and  so  skeptical  was  he  of  its  value  that 
he  cabled  from  Paris,  France,  suspend¬ 
ing  Newton  for  a  certain  period  for  hav¬ 
ing  mistakenly  decided  that  he  had  a  big 
story,  for  which  the  Herald  was  required 
to  pay  telegraph  tolls. 

Not  only  that,  hut  when  a  certain  avia¬ 
tor  offered  to  demonstrate  to  the  Herald 
and  the  London  Daily  Mail,  jointly,  that 
flying  was  practical,  by  inaking  what  was 
regarded  at  that  time  as  a  most  remark¬ 
able  test  by  flying  from  New  York  to 


Philadelphia  for  a  fee  of  $10,000,  the 
Herald  and  the  Mail  to  divide  the  cost 
equally,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Herald,  in  New  York,  having  recom¬ 
mended  to  Mr.  Bennett  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  be  accepted,  Mr.  Bennett  cabled 
from  his  office  in  Paris:  “Disapproved. 
Do  not  believe  in  such  Buffalo  Bill 
stunts.”  It  was  not  for  some  time  after 
that  Newton  was  reuistated. 

When  that  part  of  the  program  was 
reached  by  The  Silurians  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  election  of  officers,  Robert 
E.  Livingston  was  unanimously  reelect¬ 
ed  president.  David  G.  Baillie  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  Robert  H.  Lyman, 
treasurer.  The  following  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  elected :  Charles  Edward  Rus¬ 
sell.  Charles  M.  Lincoln,  John  L.  Heaton, 
Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller,  Perry  Walton, 
Charles  E.  Still,  Hamilton  Peltz  and 
Charles  W.  Sutherland. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  included : 

F.  I.  Anderson,  Robert  Adamson,  Fred 
H.  Adams,  John  Alden,  Harold  M.  An¬ 
derson,  C.  R.  Berrien,  Willard  Bonte, 
Jose  Bonin,  David  G.  Baillie,  Hartley 
Davis. 

Edgar  F.  Casey,  Arthur  C.  Clarke, 
Clement  H.  Congdon,  Monte  Cutler, 
Duncan  Curry,  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark.  David  A.  Carson,  Albert  S. 
Crockett,  Frank  C.  Cooper. 

Edward  Nelson  Dart,  Karl  Decker, 
Eugene  Doane,  Rolx;rt  H.  Davis.  J.  E. 
Eastmond,  C.  J.  Fitzgerald.  Andrew  W. 
Ford,  William  Hoster,  Willis  Holly, 
James  B.  Hopkins,  W.  J.  Henderson, 
John  A.  Hennessy,  Richard  Howell,  John 
L.  Heaton,  Thomas  Hanly,  William  O. 
Inglis,  John  C.  Klein,  Robert  E.  Livings¬ 
ton.  Hugh  J.  Logan,  Jr.,  Frank  J.  Lyons, 
William  Leary,  Charles  M.  Lincoln, 
Charles  A.  Lachaussee,  John  J.  Leary,  Jr. 

Ridiard  M.  McCann,  T.  O.  McGill, 
Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller,  Thomas  Namack, 
John  C.  O’Connell,  John  F.  O’Neil,  Wil¬ 
lis  Pratt,  Arthur  G.  Peacock,  Hamilton 
T’eltz,  Cieorge  Henrv  Payne,  Joseph 
Ouail.  W.  A.  Rogers,  Daniel  L.  Ryan, 
John  Ryan,  Louis  Siebold,  F.  A. 
.Steimer,  .\1.  V.  Snyder,  A.  IC  Shufeldt, 
Iw.  L.  Smith,  Charles  Sarver,  VValter 
Sammis,  Charles  B.  Smith,  Louis  A. 
Springer,  F.  A.  Steimer,  C.  W.  Suther¬ 
land,  P.  M.  Taylor,  Vincent  Treanor, 
Erwin  'Thomas,  Charles  K.  Ulrich,  Ed¬ 
ward  S.  Van  Zilc,  W.  A.  Willis,  Perry 
Walton,  Roltert  R.  Wilkes. 


IOWA  PRESS  TO  MEET 


Col.  McCormick  and  Walter  M.  Har¬ 
rison  on  Banquet  Program 

Col.  Rol)crt  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  speak  on 
“Freedom  of  the  Press”  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Iowa  Press  Association  at  Des 
Moines,  May.  2.  Walter  M.  Harrison, 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla- 
Iwman  and  Times,  will  also  speak. 

A  lawyer,  a  hanker,  a  doctor,  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  a  minister  will  each  speak  for 
15  minutes  on  their  opinion  of  news¬ 
papers,  at  the  afternoon  session,  and 
J.  N.  Stonebraker,  business  manager  of 
the  Webster  City  (la.)  Daily  Freeman- 
Journal,  will  give  dhe  paper  on  “Chain 
Stores  and  Independents”  which  he  gave 
before  the  Inalnd  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

'The  daily  newspaper  section  will  hold 
a  special  mwting  Saturday  afternoon, 
with  a  classified  advertising  school  on 
the  program,  and  will  entertain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  agency  men  and  adver¬ 
tisers  at  dinner. 


MORENO  IN  NEW  YORK 

E.  H.  Moreno,  .administrador  of  El 
Mundo  of  Havana,  is  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  American  news¬ 
paper  methods. 
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CAPONE’S  BROTHER  SAYS 
HE’S  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN 
i.eCARFACE  AL”  CAPONE, 
whose  whereabouts  follow¬ 
ing  his  relea^  from  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  in  the  east  so  puzzled  news¬ 
paper  men,  has  a  newspaper  man 
in  his  own  family,  it  seems. 
When  his  brother,  Albert,  faced 
the  Municipal  Court  in  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  recently  on  a  charge 
of  vagrancy,  he  pleaded  that  he 
is  gainfully  employed  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man. 

“I’m  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  a  Cicero,  HI.,  newspaper,” 
he  told  the  judge.  “My  doctor 
ordered  me  here  to  recuperate 
from  ill  health.” 

In  spite  of  his  plea,  he  was  con¬ 
victed  of  vagrancy,  hut  his  sen¬ 
tence  was  deferred  until  after 
hearing  of  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial. 


YENCHING  FELLOW  APPOINTED 


David  Lu  to  Study  at  Missouri  U. 

Journalism  School  in  Fall 

David  C.  H.  Lu  of  Canton,  China,  was 
recently  appointed  by  Yenching  Univer¬ 
sity,  Peiping,  as  the  first  Yenching-Mis- 
souri  Fellow  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Lu,  who  has  been  working  as  departmen¬ 
tal  secretary  and  assistant  at  Yenching, 
was  Iwrn  in  New  York  in  1906.  He  went 
to  China  at  the  age  of  11.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yenching  last  year  and 
has  served  as  Peiping  correspondent  for 
Chinese  and  foreign  newspapers. 

Mr.  Lu  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.,  late  this  summer.  Samuel  D. 
Groff,  the  first  Yenching-Missouri  Fel¬ 
low  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  is  now  taking 
graduate  work  at  Yenching  and  teaching 
courses  in  advertising. 


6,  1930 

MONTANA  DAILIES  BAR 
RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Induztry  Has  Reached  Point  Where 
It  Can  Pay  for  Announcements, 
Publishers  Say — New  Rule 
Started  April  15 


Montana’s  sixteen  daily  newspapers 
voted  at  a  meeting  in  Butte,  April  8  to 
abolish  publication  of  radio  programs  ef¬ 
fective  the  morning  of  April  15  and  on 
that  date  no  programs  or  other  form 
announcements  appeard.  There  had  been 
agitation  for  some  time  on  eliminating 
radio  programs  and  it  was  brought  to  a 
head  when  one  palter  adopted  the  policy 
of  publishing  up  to  two  columns  of  an¬ 
nouncements  in  program  style. 

During  a  discussion  in  which  .several 
publishers  and  editors  stated  their  views, 
.sentiment  crystallized  to  the  ixiint  of 
adopting  a  resolution  clamping  the  bars 
on  programs  in  daily  papers. 

Among  views  presented  by  the  several 
who  spoke  were  that  radio  programs  have 
served  their  purixtse  in  introducing  radio 
to  the  public  and  that  now  the  industry 
has  reached  a  point  where  space  for 
programs  or  announcements  should  be 
paid  for. 

It  also  was  the  consensus  that  most 
owners  of  radios  keep  radio  logs  and  do 
iiot  refer  to  daily  programs  for  guidance 
in  finding  their  evening’s  entertainment. 
It  was  agreed  that  programs  of  com- 
muity  interest  and  importance  will  be 
announced  in  news  stories,  and  prominent 
speakers  and  the  like  will  be  given  news 
space  in  reviews,  if  such  are  desired,  by 
editors. 


CONDUCTING  PROHIBITION  POLL 

The  Watetrbury  (Conn.)  Ret>ublican- 
American  is  conducting  a  straw  vote  on 
the  prohibition  question.  T wel ve  thousand 
double  postcards  have  been  sent  out  to 
registered  voters,  who  are  asked  to  make 
returns. 


Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
Designers  of  the  Following  Newspaper  Plants 


new.^york 

Kctalb  <riaBg^3rribunc 
WATERBURY  REPUBUCAN 

THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
DAIi:;i^U^^TAR 

daiijv;*JNe:ws 

xgtfVtftoi  mem  I— liMM  tfft.x’s.wt 

HAMILTON  JOURNAL 


THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 


DAIIJVH  ne:ws 

irsTATAUtt  Mcw  voM-t  MwsMM*  fir? 

THE  BRIDGEPORT  POST 

A  Brmkttm  yrwtpefsr  hr  BtmtfUgti  ttmpk 

^he  Stanbatb  (Bnion 

THE  CHARLOTTE  NEW  S 

STAFW^EWS 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
Dailji  (Transfriiit. 

aiK  IMffolir  Crlr^rmn 

THE  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS 


NctDXavenCiKtitiigft^uter.  |  QUit 

Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 

SPARTANBURG 


An  order  that  Harlem  and  the  Bronx, 
Westchester  County,  Long  Island,  and,  with 
the  completion  of  the  Hudson  River  Bridge, 
Northern  New  Jersey  may  receive  the  news 
of  the  world  with  the  speed  demanded  of  the 
modern  newspaper.  The  Evening  World  has 
established  on  the  northeast  corner  of  126th 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  plants  ever  assembled  as  an  auxiliary 
unit  to  simplify  the  problem  of  big  city 
distribution. 

With  the  alarming  increase  in  traffic,  it  has 
become  daily  more  difficult  to  give  upper 
New  York  City  and  outlying  sections  that 
promptness  in  the  delivery  of  news  to  which 
readers  are  entitled.  The  fastest  newspaper 
trucks  operated  within  any  margin  of  safety 
are  powerless  in  maintaining  schedules  at 
hours  of  greatest  traffic  congestion. 

To  maintain  the  reputation  of  years,  of 
being  the  first  evening  paper  on  the  street  with 
the  outstanding  news  of  the  day.  The  Evening 
World  has  invested  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars  in  this  uptown  plant.  As  fast  as  forms 
close  in  the  downtown  composing  room,  swift 
messengers  set  out  with  matrices  ready  to  be 
cast  into  full  newspaper  pages.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  moments  after  the  presses 
begin  to  turn  under  Park  Row,  their  huge 
companions,  nearly  eight  miles  northward, 
start  their  deliveries  at  the  pace  of  40,000 
newspapers  an  hour.  If  a  news  story  of 
unusual  interest  should  “break,”  a  special 
cylinder  on  each  of  the  uptown  presses  enables 
this  auxiliary  unit  to  print  a  full  account  of  it 
independently  of  the  downtown  pressroom. 

Thus,  The  Evening  World  meets  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  present  age — SPEED, 
more  SPEED! 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(Continited  from  page  70) 


American  homes  compared  to  60,000  in 
1922.  It  is  figured  there  are  now  more 
than  40,000,000  listeners  compared  to 
75,000  eight  years  ago. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  railroads  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  the  development  of 
automobiles,  buses,  and  concrete  roads 
would  practically  put  out  of  business 
their  suburban  patronage  in  many  com¬ 
munities.  Yet  just  this  thing  has  been 
done.  We  read  frequently  of  more  trains 
being  discontinued  on  branch  lines  and 
for  commuting  purposes.  Imagine  the 
railroads  doing  nothing  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  a^inst  this  competition,  but  in¬ 
stead  building  the  concrete  roads  and 
supplying  the  buses  with  gasoline  and 
you  will  have  something  of  a  comparison 
with  newspapers  supplying  radio  stations 
with  news  and  free  publicity  on  trade 
names,  which  make  their  advertising 
medium  salable  at  such  high  rates. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  believe 


that  radio  will  supplant  newspapers  than 
that  automobiles  will  supplant  railroads. 
It  has  supplanted  certain  parts  of  the 
newspaper  industry  as  the  automobile 
has  supplanted  certain  parts  of  the  rail¬ 
road  industry.  Also,  it  has  meant  a  re¬ 
division  of  advertising  appropriations. 
That  in  itself  has  not  proved  a  very 
serious  matter  so  far  because  the  growth 
of  advertising  has  provided  larger 
amounts  yearly.  However,  with  the 
lineage  loss  figures  of  the  last  few 
months,  many  newspaper  publishers  may 
well  begin  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
their  policy  toward  their  new-found 
competitor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elzey  Roberts,  Chairman, 
Amon  G.  Carter, 

John  S.  Cohen, 

Louis  Hannoch, 

J.  R.  Knowland, 

W.  H.  Pettibone. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PAPER  COMMITTEE 


IN  the  interest  of  brevity,  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  report  of  all  the  meetings,  and  all 
the  activities,  of  your  newsprint  com¬ 
mittee  is  omitted.  We  ask  that  you 
accept  the  fact  that  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  and  its  individual  members  have 
used  every  means  at  their  command  to 
improve  the  relations  betwep  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  and  their  customers. 

During  November,  1929,  in  the  belief 
that  the  manufacturers  of  newsprint  con¬ 
templated  an  advance  in  price  of  $5.00 
per  ton,  the  board  of  directors  and  your 
paper  committee  met  in  joint  session  on 
November  26th  and  27  th,  as  fully 
reported  in  the  bulletin  of  November 
27th. 

On  November  29th  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  was  sent  to  all  members,  and  the 
Inter-state  Newspaper  Associations  were 
asked  to  extend  the  invitation  to  attend 
to  all  of  their  members: 

“In  view  of  imminent  prospect  change 
in  newsprint  price  and  terms  of  contract 
for  next  year  and  future  years,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  hereby  caljs  an 
emergency  convention  for  ten  o’clock 
Monday  morning,  December  ninth,_  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York  City.  It 
is  urg^  that  you,  or  a  qualified  repre¬ 
sentative  from  your  home  offce  be  pres¬ 
ent.  Advise  by  wire  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  New  York, 
your  acceptance.” 

December  4th  bulletin  was  issued  stat¬ 
ing  the  receipt  of  announcement  from  the 
St.  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Co.  and  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  on  that  date 
of  an  advance  in  price  of  $5.00  per  ton 
for  1930  or,  as  an  alternative,  contracts 
for  a  term  of  three  years  at  the  then 
current  price  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1930  and  an  increase  of  $5.00  per  ton  for 
the  remaining  thirty  months  of  the  three- 
year  period  ending  with  1932. 

At  this  emergency  convention  held 
December  9th,  following  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  situation,  it  was  voted 
that  the  entire  present  newsprint  situation 
be  referred  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  members  of  your  paper  committee 
with  full  power  to  act. 

Immediately  following  adjournment  of 
this  convention  the  board  of  directors 
met  with  your  paper  committee  and  after 
full  consideration  of  the  views  expressed 
in  the  convention,  telegrams  were  sent  to 
those  Canadian  mills  which  had 
announced  increase  in  price.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada  was  ad¬ 
vised  that  such  wires,  which  read  as 
follows,  had  been  sent : 

“.\t  a  meeting  of  publishers,  represent¬ 
ing  over  three  hundred  leading  daily 
newspapers  to-day  your  proposal  as  to 
price  and  terms  was  unanimously  dis¬ 
approved  as  unjustified  under  present 
conditions  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  present  their  views  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  repeat  our  invitation  to  you 
to  meet  this  Committee  and  discuss  the 


situation.” 

The  following  message  was  sent  to 
the  various  news  press  associations: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  its  Paper  Committee,  repre¬ 
senting  the  sentiment  of  over  300  leading 
daily  newspapers  from  this  Country  and 
Canada  who  met  in  Convention  to-day, 
believe  that  the  proposed  contract  for 
newsprint  paper,  at  an  advance  in  price, 
is  not  justified. 

“The  publishers  are  in  possession  of 
no  facts  that  lead  them  to  believe  that 
an  increase  is  warranted  on  an  economic 
basis. 

“We  are  naming  a  sub-committee  of 
this  Joint  Committee  to  inform  the 
paper  manufacturers  forthwith  that  we 
see  no  justification  in  the  facts  for  any 
increased  rate. 

“In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  paper  now  hanging  over  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  seems  evident  that  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  any  one  being  em¬ 
barrassed  for  lack  of  white  paper  and 
therefore  in  our  opinion  there  is  no 
necessity  of  precipitate  action  on  the  part 
of  any  publisher  in  the  nratter  of  signing 
contracts  at  an  advanced  price.” 

A  sub-committee  of  your  paper  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  composed  of  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  W.  G.  Chandler,  R.  C. 
Holliss.  Howard  Davis,  Paul  Block, 
T.  D.  Barnum,  E.  P.  Adler.  Chas.  H. 
Taylor,  F.  I.  Ker,  George  M.  Rogers, 
F.  J.  Burd,  Gardner  Cowles.  J.  S.  Parks, 
Chas.  A.  Webb,  and  held  a  meeting 
December  11th  with  Messrs.  Alexander 
Smith  and  Robert  T.  Houk,  Jr.,  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
E.  L.  Crooker  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley 
Paper  Co.,  and  recessed  to  meet*  later 
with  a  larger  group  of  manufacturers. 

In  the  bulletin  of  December  14th  your 
committee  reported  the  meeting  of  the 
sub-committee  held  December  12th,  with 
C.  R.  MTiitehead.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Newsprint  Institute 
of  Canada:  George  Chahoon.  Jr., 
Canada  Power  &  Paper  Co. ;  E.  L. 
Crooker.  St.  Maurice  Valley  Paper  Co. : 
Alexander  Smith  and  Robert  T.  Houk, 
Tr..  of  the  .\bitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd. 

At  this  meeting  President  Butler 
stated  that  if  the  manufacturers  should 
maintain  the  present  price  for  newsprint 
for  1930.  and  should  meet  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  publishers’  committee  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  situation  of  future  prices  from 
every  angle,  publishers  would  then  be 
in  a  more  receptive  mind  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  three-year  contract  on  the 
basis  of  prices  and  conditions  which 
might  be  determined  at  such  meetings ; 
but  that  if  the  present  program  as  to 
price  and  conditions  is  maintained  the 
natural  reaction  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  that  such  a  stand  is 
arbitrary,  and  w-ould  result  in  causing 
customers  to  seek  other  sources  of  sup- 
plv.  including  encouragement  of  impor¬ 
tation  of  foreign  newsprint. 


representatives  of  the  Newsprint  Insti- 
tute  of  Canada,  at  which  the  repr^ 
sentations  and  views  of  both  sides  have 
been  fully  discussed  and  have  been  given 
careful  consideration  by  all  concern^ 

Objection  has  been  voiced  by  con¬ 
sumers  because  of  the  uneconomic  con¬ 
ditions  created  by  the  Newsprint  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canada,  a  monopolistic  organi¬ 
zation,  having  control  over  production, 
sales  and  distribution,  the  operations  of 
which  through  apportionment  of  tonnage 
have  increased  production  costs  by  from 
say  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  ton.  Resent¬ 
ment  has  also  been  caused  by  political 
pressure  to  force  an  increase  of  price, 
and  abandonment  by  the  mills  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  of  any  semblance 
of  competition  in  the  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that 
such  pressure  and  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed,  have  been  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  industry  and  the  good 
of  the  country,  while  the  mills,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  of  various  reported 
earnings  for  the  year  just  closed,  main¬ 
tain  that  the  current  price  is  too  low  to 
enable  them  to  operate  along  lasting 
economic  lines  or  at  a  fair  profit  and 
in  many  cases,  at  any  profit  at  all. 

The  representatives  of  the  Newsprint 
Institute  of  Canada,  at  first  firm  in  their 
insistence  that  an  immediate  increase  of 
$5.00  per  ton  would  be  made,  have  upon 
further  consideration  of  the  many  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  problem,  suggested 
that  while  their  own  necessities  are  great 
they,  nevertheless,  also  realize  that 
newspaper  profits  are  at  a  low  ebb  and 
so  desire  to  make  every  effort  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  consumer  with  regard 
to  price  and  avoidance  of  its  rapid 
fluctuation. 

Our  meetings  since  the  first  of  the 
vear  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada,  Colonel 
J.  H.  Price,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors,  and  Percy  Wilson,  secretary, 
have  led  us  to  full  appreciation  of  thor 
desire  to  be  friendly,  constructive  and 
economic  in  their  views.  W’e  realize,  of 
{Continued  on  page  90) 
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At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  dispatch 
was  received,  which  read  in  part,  as 
follows : 

“The  Toronto  Star  in  a  special  dis¬ 
patch  from  Montreal  says  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  newsprint  have 
abandoned  their  plan  to  increase  the 
price  of  paper  $5.00  a  ton  at  the  mill.” 

The  following  day  Premier  Tasche- 
reau  of  Quebec  denied  the  accuracy  of 
the  report. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  20th, 
your  committee  conveyed  to  Mr.  Grau- 
stein,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  who  was  present  on  invita¬ 
tion,  its  belief  that  the  time  was  in¬ 
opportune  for  any  increase  in  prices. 

The  International  Paper  Sales  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  later  wired  its  customers 
that  its  price  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1930  would  remain  the  same  as  in 
1929  and  throughout  the  year  subject, 
however,  to  thirty  days’  notice  of  in¬ 
creased  price,  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1930. 

Saturday,  December  21st,  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  was  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada: 

“Careful  consideration  of  the  views  of 
your  CommittM  has  failed  to  shake  our 
faith  in  the  fairness  of  our  price  as  an¬ 
nounced  and  which  remains  unchanged 
unless  conditions  of  the  market  change 
in  the  near  future.” 

To  which  your  committee  replied: 

“Your  message  has  been  received  and 
is  being  relayed  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
This_  Committee  is  convinced  that  the 
conditions  of  the  market  mentioned  in 
your  wire  will  soon  be  so  affected  by 
economic  changes  that  you  will  recognize 
the  inexpediency  of  your  advance  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  during  1930.” 

During  the  last  days  of  1929  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  very  generally 
announced  that  no  increase  would  be 
made  by  them  for  the  first  six  months 
of  19m 

During  the  present  year  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  met  on  various  occasions  with 


(Rapacity  Audiences  attend 
Home  Economics  Lectures 
and  Food  Products  Exhibits 


IVl  ajor  Cooking  School  of  the 
Woman’s  Department  permanently 
maintained  by  San  Antonio  Express 
and  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  and 
directed  by  Martha  Jane  Heath, 
attracted  thousands  of  housewives  from 
San  Antonio  and  South  Texas  gen¬ 
erally  for  six  consecutive  days  in 
March. 

Martha  Jane  Heath,  nationally  known 
director  and  lecturer  on  woman’s 
home-making  interests  and  activities, 
was  graduated  from  the  famous  Cordon 
Bleu,  Paris.  She  is  a  long  experienced 
and  highly  interesting  writer  on  these 
topics,  and  is  now  exclusively  editing 
the  woman’s  pages  of  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News. 
The  Products  Exhibit  Hall  of  per¬ 
manent  booths  is  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ingly  beautiful  and  attractive  ever  ar¬ 
ranged  for  displaying  Pure  Foods  and 
articles  essential  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  home-making. 

A  complete  tiled  kitchen  has  been 
erected  in  this  Products  Exhibit  Hall, 
where  Martha  Jane  Heath  will  cook 
with  the  products  displayed. 

The  next  Major  Cooking  School  will 
be  held  the  first  six  days  in  October, 
1930.  Group  classes  also  are  conducted 
the  first  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  of  May,  June,  September,  Novem¬ 
ber,  December,  January,  February, 
April.  Major  Schools  in  October  and 
March. 


The  picture  is  shoiving  one  corner  of  the  crorcded  Products’  Display  Hall  in  the 
Express  and  Evening  News  building. 


■■  ■  .r..  .i  .‘B 


Martha  Jane  Heath,  Director  E.vpress  and  F.vcning  Ncus  Cooking  School, 
her  nerv  tile  kitchen  in  Products’  Display  Hall. 


§>an  Antonio  lExpr^aa  SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEW 

offer  a  greater  sales  influence,  for  food  products,  with  the  housewives  of  San  Antonio  and  all  South  and 

West  Texas. 
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E  D  I 


PILLAR  OF  STRENGTH 

IT  would  not  be  possible  for  a  news^per  editor, 
no  matter  what  his  previous  experience  or  his 
present  station,  to  attend  the  meetings  on  three 
days  of  last  week  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Elditors  and  fail  to  return  to  his  task  at  home 
refreshed  in  spirit  and  with  better  comprehension 
of  the  technique  of  his  business.  We  have  attended 
♦he  annual  meetings  of  the  society  for  eight  years 
•and  last  week’s  session  was  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and,  we  think,  helpful. 

Editor  &  Publishfs  must  frankly  deplore  the 
fact  that  too  many  editors,  particularly  from  some 
•of  the  larger  Eastern  cities,  are  failing  to  attend 
these  meetings.  When  this  means  neglect  or  indif¬ 
ference  we  regard  it  as  very  unfair  to  the  best 
movement  this  country  has  ever  witnessed  to  bring 
journalism  to  a  professional  status.  The  society 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  newspaper  press 
on  its  magnificent  record  of  eight  years  and  its 
clear-cut  vision  of  higher  future  usefulness.  The 
attendance  at  Washington  last  week  was  perhaps  as 
good  or  better  than  at  any  previous  meeting,  but  we 
felt  there  were  far  too  many  absentees. 

The  editors  indulged  in  brass  tack  talk  on  a  wide 
variety  of  vital  subjects  and  evidenced  a  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  which  augurs  well  for  the  institution  they 
represent.  The  program  was  brilliant,  ending  on 
Saturday  night  with  an  intellectual  feast  provided 
by  two  of  Europe’s  most  distinguished  journalists, 
Mr.  Rollo  Ogden  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
attendance  will  not  fail  to  read  the  full  proceedings 
which  appear  in  other  pages  of  this  issue  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

The  editors  now  have  a  national  body  which  is  a 
soundly  going  concern.  It  is  the  champion  of  eth¬ 
ical  editorial  practice  and  the  defender  of  the  honest 
editorial  mind.  It  fills  a  place  which  was  long  sadly, 
and  in  some  respects  very  disastrously,  vacant  in  the 
scheme  of  American  journalism.  President  Walter 
Harrison  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of 
his  administration  and  the  society  remains  in  good 
hands  with  the  election  as  President  of  Fred  Fuller 
Shedd,  editor  of  Philadelphia  Btdlctin.  The  new 
board  is  composed  of  a  fine  selection  of  editorial 
men. 

EkirroR  &  Pubusher  conceives  that  there  is  a 
misconception  in  many  minds  in  reference  to  the 
controversy  over  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  would  give  “teeth”  to  the  society’s 
“Canons  of  Journalism.”  The  amendment  which 
has  failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
at  three  annual  meetings  is  an  interesting  measure, 
but  it  has  received  attention  all  out  of  proportion 
to  its  actual  significance.  There  is  a  legitimate  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinion  concerning  it,  and  there  is  also  much 
confusion  of  thought  about  it.  The  proponents  of 
the  measure  urge  that  the  society  should  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  discipline  a  member  for  con¬ 
duct  which  the  board,  upon  investigation,  would  re¬ 
gard  as  unprofessional.  It  already  has  a  by-law 
right  to  exclude  an  undesirable  person. 

Those  who  oppose  the  measure  are,  of  course, 
as  keen  to  keep  the  society  clean  as  are  the  others, 
but  believe  that  the  society  should  not  attempt  to 
discipline  members  because  of  their  conduct  in  edit¬ 
ing  newspapers,  since  this  power  might  be  misused 
or  be  regarded  as  a  “censorship”. 

It  is  a  dead  certainty  that  no  unethical  newspaper 
man  will  ever  enjoy  membership  in  this  society,  for 
his  ears  will  bum  at  every  meeting.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  society  has  the  power  to  discipline 
we  believe  it  an  equal  certainty  that  the  power  will 
not  be  misused  to  inflict  injury  upon  any  respectable 
person  or  decent  newspaper,  since  the  membership 
is  made  up  of  high-minded  men.  The  matter  has 
gone  over  for  another  year  and  some  members  feel 
badly  about  it.  But  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
hurry  since  no  specific  condition  exists  which  is 
embarrassing  to  the  society  or  calls  for  action 
through  a  constitutimial  disciplinary  measure. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  congratulates  the  society 
upon  its  rapid  development  and  unreservedly  com¬ 
mends  it  to  editors  and  publishers  as  a  pillar  of 
strength  in  the  newspaper  scheme  of  this  country. 


RIAL 


Hear  me,  O  Lord;  for  thy  loving  kindness  is 
good:  turn  unto  me  according  to  the  multitude 
of  thy  tender  mercies. 

And  hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant;  for 
I  am  in  trouble;  hear  me  speedily. — Psalm, 
LXIX;  16,  17. 


WHAT  ARE  “FACTS?” 

WHAT  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson 
in  effect  said  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of  Karl 
Bickel,  President  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  that  the  American  arms  conference  delega¬ 
tion  had  favored  radio  over  the  press,  was : 

“We  have  given  the  facts  to  the  press,  which  did 
its  own  interpreting.” 

Is  this  an  accurate  statement?  We  do  not  so 
understand  it,  from  expressions  of  returning  corre¬ 
spondents  and  from  press  service  editors.  The 
“facts”  Mr.  Stimson  refers  to  were  the  cut-and-dried 
conference  statements,  handed  out  by  the  professional 
press  representative  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
press  representative  for  the  American  delegation. 
These  statements  told  of  developments,  insofar  as  it 
was  desired  to  reveal  them,  and  minus  any  explana¬ 
tion. 

The  American  correspondents,  although  disposed 
to  be  helpful  to  the  American  cause,  had  so 
little  consideration  from  Mr.  Stimson  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  that  they  were  forced  to  get  their  “back¬ 
ground”  material  from  friendly  members  of  other 
delegations,  notably  the  British  and  French.  Alto¬ 
gether,  as  New  York  Evening  Post  indignantly  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Stimson’s  action  in  denying  to  the 
American  correspondents  the  interview  privilege,  was 
“about  as  ‘dumb’  a  piece  of  diplomacy  as  we  can 
conceive.” 

Maybe  it  was  not  so  “dumb”  as  it  appears  to  be. 
Mr.  Stimson  and  his  associates,  as  Mr.  Bickel 
brought  out  last  week,  talked  freely  to  the  United 
States  voters  over  the  radio,  but  were  under  instruc¬ 
tion  not  to  talk  to  newspaper  reporters  who  were  in 
London  for  the  express  purpose  of  questioning  the 
American  delegates  so  that  all  the  facts  might  be 
known,  not  merely  the  facts  which  were  handed  out 
in  formal  communiques  or  which  might  be  contained 
in  radio  addresses  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
delegates. 

Secretary  Stimson  now  proclaims  a  great  success 
at  London.  Important  matters  were  accomplished, 
we  do  not  doubt,  but  the  “success”  is  not  what  had 
been  hoped  for  when  the  conference  opened.  Maybe 
this  is  good  diplomacy  and  maybe  it  is  only  good 
politics. 

At  any  rate,  the  American  newspaper  was  given 
the  cold  shoulder  at  London  by  Mr.  Stimson,  who 
favored  radio  contact  with  the  American  people,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.  Editor  &  Pubusher 
resents  the  reference  that  the  press  received  the 
“facts,”  because  it  does  not  believe  that  the  real  facts 
were  disclosed  in  official  statements.  Mr.  Stimson 
may  not  like  the  questioning  reporter,  but  he  will  not 
manage  to  dispose  of  him  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  American  system  of  government.  The  time  has 
not  come  when  propaganda,  imchecked,  will  travel  as 
“news”  and  be  submissively  accepted.  Our  further 
suggestion  is  that  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  might  hereafter  better  employ  the  services  of 
a  newspaper  man  for  press  contacts.  The  press 
agent  of  a  great  corporation  interested  in  radio,  no 
matter  how  genial  and  intelligent  the  individual  may 
be,  is  no  substitute  for  the  man  who  understands  the 
press  and  its  requirements. 


Everyone  missed  the  eonvenience  of  the  double 
conventions  system  under  the  single  roof  of  the 
Waldorf.  We  believe,  that  in  time  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  A.P.  will  again  meet  in  one  hotel. 


Joseph  Hostetler,  Cleveland  attorney,  made 
a  hit  at  the  Editors^  Society  meeting  when  he 
said:  “Write  your  story,  out  of  your  conscience, 
and  consult  your  lawyer  after  it  is  printed — 
good  for  the  newspaper  business  and  lawyer, 
too.” 


WARNING 

At  Boston  on  Monday  of  last  week  a  resolution 
of  grave  character  was  proposed  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association. 
The  measure  will  come  up  for  action  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  May  12.  Its  sponsor  is  Gardner  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  editor  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item,  ani 
former  president  of  the  state  body.  If  the  resolu¬ 
tion  receives  a  favorable  vote  Mr.  Gardner  has  said 
that  he  would  urge  its  adoption  by  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

Here  is  the  resolution,  as  written  for  publication  in 
the  May  Bulletin  of  the  state  association : 

Whereas:  A  large  number  of  Advertising 
Agencies  are  today  engaged  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  what  is  known  as  “free  publicity”  for 
which  the  newspapers  receive  no  compensation, 
but  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
which  the  agency  is  presumed  to  be  recom¬ 
pensed  by  the  advertiser;  and 
Whereas :  This  practice  is  considered  un¬ 
ethical  and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
publisher,  the  advertiser,  and,  ultimately,  the 
agency  itself,  and  misleading  and  unfair  to  the 
general  reading  public; 

Be  it  Resolved  :  That  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association  deplores  the  extent  and 
growth  of  this  practice  and  hereby  declares  that 
in  the  future  its  members  will  accept  direct 
advertising  from  national  advertisers  and  from 
“unrecognized”  agents  or  representatives  if  re¬ 
liable  financially  and  otherwise,  and  will  grant 
to  such  advertisers  or  their  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  or  house  agencies,  or  other  representa¬ 
tives  the  commission  of  15  per  cent  commonly 
granted  only  the  recognized  advertising 
agencies. 

Here  is  a  resolution  that  is  freighted  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  destruction,  assuming  that  this  idea  would 
spread.  It  has  been  written  in  anger,  and  while 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  fully  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  substantial  grounds  for  indignation 
over  the  “free  publicity”  abuses  of  the  day,  we  are 
by  no  means  of  the  opinion  that  the  way  to  correct 
the  evil  is  to  derail  into  the  ditch  the  entire  advertis¬ 
ing  system  as  it  is  now  constituted.  We  have  long 
feared  that  the  press  agent  practice  would  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  point  which  would  so  arouse  the  resentment 
of  newspaper  men,  or  perhaps  the  reading  public, 
that  men  would  proceed  to  destroy  the  good  as  well 
as  the  bad  features  of  the  agency  system.  Evidently, 
those  fears  were  justified.  Newspaper  men  are  right 
now  dangerously  “fed  up”  with  impudent  raids  on 
their  space. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  resolution  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association, 
at  least  in  its  present  form.  It  would  represent  an 
unjustified  reaction.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
unfair  to  many  agencies  that  do  not  play  press  agent 
games.  Secondly,  it  would  be  singularly  blind  to  the 
value  of  the  agency  system,  built  up  through  the 
years  by  conscientious  men,  and  today  a  leading  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  science  of  advertising,  developed  to  its 
highest  point  of  usefulness  in  this  country.  Third, 
it  is  absurd  to  seize  upon  the  free  publicity  issue  to 
open  the  flood  gates  of  advertising,  knoclcing  over 
the  entire  credit  system  and  encouraging  old  prac¬ 
tices  that  regulation  has  cut  out  to  the  immense  relief 
of  the  press  and  public. 

We  appreciate,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  proposal  is  radical  enough  to  shake  up  the 
dull  minds  and  torpid  consciences  of  some  hard- 
boiled  advertising  men  who  have  completely  lost  sight 
of  the  public  interest  and  are  simply  out  to  exploit 
the  reader  and  make  the  profit,  at  all  odds.  .And,  also, 
we  appreciate  the  indignation  of  conscientious  editor¬ 
ship.  The  resolution  which  the  Massachusetts  Press 
Association  should,  in  our  opinion  pass,  will  condemn 
and  outlaw  “free  publicity,”  with  no  irrelevant  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  recognized  agency  system.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  this  and  every  other  association  of  news¬ 
paper  men  to  outlaw  free  publicity.  It  is  possible  to 
draft  a  resolution  which  will  put  every  member  paper 
on  honor.  Gradually,  by  such  measures,  the  evil  wiH 
be  disposed  of.  And,  we  think,  this  can  be  d(^ 
without  violence  to  a  system  of  advertising  which 
is  the  best  man  has  been  able  to  devise  and  deserves 
cooperation  and  preservation.  Editor  &  Publishb 
hopes  to  see  free  publicity  eliminated  by  the  agenaes 
within  a  twelvemonth. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


PRENTISS  BAILEY,  publisher  of  the 
Utica  fN.Y.)  Observer-Disfatch.  has 


-t  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  has 
been  reelected  president  of  the  Utica  Y. 
M.  C.  A. 

Erwin  Funk,  editor  of  the  Rogers 
(Ark.)  Democrat  and  former  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  has 
been  elected  Rotary  Club  president  in  his 
home  town. 

Charles  E.  Westervelt,  editor  of  the 
Oak  field  (N.Y.)  Independent,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Kiwanis  club  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
recently  on  the  subject  “Community 
Values.” 

George  D.  Carney,  co-publisher  of  the 
Fort  Smith  Southwest-Times  Record, 
was  the  speaker  April  IS  at  the  bi¬ 
monthly  educational  meeting  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Fort  Smith  Gas  Company. 

Edwin  Stewart  Underhill,  associated 
with  his  brother,  VV.  A.  Underhill,  as 
publisher  of  the  Coming  (N.Y.)  Leader, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Steuben  county. 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  {Ta.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Harrisburg  Hotel  Company  and  at  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  directors  he 
was  chosen  vice-president. 

Major  Richard  F.  Beirne,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Covington  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian,  was  the  principal  speaker  re¬ 
cently  af  the  monthly  dinner  meeting  of 
Roanoke  Post  No.  3,  American  Legion, 
held  at  the  Patrick  Henry  Hotel,  Roa¬ 
noke,  Va. 

Earl  E.  Howard,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Wheaton  (Minn.)  Gazette,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  officers’  reserve  corps. 

George  W.  Purcell,  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  Evening  World. 
'addressed  the  Bloomington  Lions  Club 
last  week  on  “Old  Newspapers  of  In- 
di^.”  Mr.  Purcell  formerly  was 
editor  of  the  Vincaines  (Ind.)  Sun, 
said  to  be  the  oldest  newspaper  in  In¬ 
diana. 

G.  M.  Francis,  85,  publisher  of  the 
Napa  (Cal.)  Record,  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  serious  illness. 

Charles  L.  Shimm,  editor  of  the 
Smithville  (Mo.)  Democrat-Herald,  re¬ 
cently  was  elected  mayor  for  the  fourth 
time.  He  had  no  opposition.  The 
mayor-editor  often  transacts  official  busi¬ 
ness  while  seated  at  his  linotype  machine. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

T?  _E  CORDELL,  formerly  advertis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Jackson  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
joined  the  local  display  advertising  sales 
staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Eugene  M.  MeSweeney,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record,  has 
^n  appointed  by  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley  to  the  sinking  fund  commission. 

William  H.  Reed,  general  manager  of 
the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
spoke  on  newspaj^r  work  at  the  meeting 
of  (3astle  Lovering,  Knights  of  King 
Arthur,  in  Taunton  last  week. 

Frank  Larson,  business  manager  and 
Fex  Justus,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okia.)  World  and  V’ictor  Bar- 
"j**’  editor  and  L.  R.  Malone, 

advertising  manager  of  the  T ulsa  T ribune 
were  guests  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
lulsa  real  estate  board  recently. 


Times-Star,  has  been  named  a  state  ref¬ 
eree  by  the  Connecticut  Boxing  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Miss  Podine  Schoenberger,  formerly 
in  charge  of  publicity  in  the  Louisiana 
department  of  conservation,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
T  imes- Picayune. 

Edmunds  Travis,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Rotary  Qub  of 
Goose  Creek  on  recreation  and  play¬ 
ground  facilities. 

R.  P.  Rabbitt,  veteran  newspaper  man 
who  formerly  was  reporter  on  the  St. 
Louis  Republic,  the  St.  Louis  Star  and 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post-Dispatch  as  general  assignment 
man. 

Two  writers,  Anne  O’Hare  McCor¬ 
mick,  of  the  New  York  Times  staff  and 
John  Temple  Graves,  II,  columnist  of 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  were  re¬ 
cently  luncheon  guests  of  Governor 
Graves  of  Alabama. 

Robert  Cantrell,  recent  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Goose  Creek  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch  as  county  editor, 
succeeding  Fred  Mills,  resigned. 

George  N.  French,  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Louisiana  Progress,  po¬ 
litical  weekly. 

Bernard  Tassler  of  New  York,  who 
prior  to  becoming  connected  with  Ad- 
venture  Magazine,  was  engaged  in  New 
York  newspaper  work,  is  now  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer- 
Sun. 

Harold  R.  Maier,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Maier  are  parents  of  an  8-pound  daugh¬ 
ter,  Marilyn  Maier,  born  April  12. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dpn  Reed  are  parents 
of  a  daughter  born  April  18.  Mr.  Reed 
is  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post. 

S.  Edward  Jones,  police  reporter  for 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  federal  court 
beat,  replacing  Martin  Glenn,  formerly 
with  the  Dallas  bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  who  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 

Daisy  Weinberger,  formerly  in  the 
promotion  department  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  editorial  department. 

John  J.  “Chick”  Kelley.  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  sports  ^itor  and  col¬ 
umnist  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Waterbury’s  Amateur  Baseball 
league.  (Charles  Harding,  bowling 
writer  and  columnist  for  the  Waterbury 
Republican  has  been  elected  secretary  of 
Waterbury’s  Duckpin  Bowling  Associa¬ 
tion. 

George  Hoyt  Allen,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
will  act  as  roving  correspondent  for  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Raymond  j.  fanning,  city  editor 

of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 


At  the  Moment— 


is  especially  fitted  for  his  position  hav¬ 
ing  served,  dur- 


Raymono  J.  Fanning 


^ - rn  ing  more  than  11 

years  with  the 

American,  on 
f  every  beat  and 

every  desk.  As 

a  native  and 

^  life-long  resident 

o  f  Waterbury, 
where  he  was 
born  April  2, 
1895,  he  has  been 
able  tomake 
thousands 
friends  and  con¬ 
tacts. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning  He  was  gradu¬ 

ated  from  Crosby 
high  school,  Waterbury,  in  1912,  and 

later,  took  a  fling  at  salesmanship.  He 

entered  newspaper  work  at  the  elerse  of 
the  World  War  during  which  he  served 
as  a  signal  quartermaster  on  the  U.  S. 
Battleship  Florida  in  the  North  Sea. 

In  addition  to  his  service  on  the 
American,  Mr.  Fanning  also  has  been 
editor  of  the  Waterbury  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican  for  two  years  and  rotogravure 
editor  of  the  same  paper  for  a  short  time. 
He  is  married  and  the  father  of  one  child, 
Nancy,  who  is  his  special  weakness  and 
hobby. 

Mr.  Fanning  played  the  part  of  the 
hard-boiled  city  editor  in  the  Republican- 
American’s  little  drama  of  the  city  room 
as  recently  broadcast  over  stations  WBZ 
and  WBZA,  Springfield,  Mass. 


we  have  recovered  from  the  panic  caused 
by  Monsieur  Edouard  Herrioc  .  .  .  The 
way  it  happened  was  this  .  .  . 

Monsieur  Herriot  sent  us  an  article  on 
Latin  American  culture  which  would  have 
been  grear  stuff  for  the  Paris  newspapers 
that  front-page  belles  lettres  to  the 
exclusion  of  news,  but  it  occurred  to  os 
that  our  STATESMEN  SERIES  had  gained 
its  fame  and  prestige  through  being  right 
on  top  of  the  news,  or  more  often  ahead 
of  the  news,  with  Lloyd  George,  Musso¬ 
lini.  Herriot,  and  Marx  writing  exclusive 
stuff,  and  we’d  better  see  if  the  former 
Premier  of  France  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  write  a  substitute  article  along  the 
line  of  welt-politik. 


^We  got  the  cables  busy,  but,  zut  aloes. 
Monsieur  Herriot  had  a  full-up  line  of 
engagements  for  the  day  to  be  topped  off 
by  a  banquet  and  a  speech,  but  after  the 
banquet  .  .  .  Well,  we  waited  .  .  . 

We  knew  from  experience  that  the  former 
French  Premier  doesn’t  dictate 
His  articles  are  all  written  out  with  pen 
and  ink  .  .  .  They  make  interesting 

manuscripts,  which  we  will  show  to  you 
some  day  when  you  drop  into  the  office 


Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  during  a  tour 
of  the  United  States  which  he  will 
make  by  automobile  during  the  next 
four  or  five  months. 

Gwen  Bristow  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune. 

Charles  Campbell,  city  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune, 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  parents  of  a  son, 
who  has  been  named  Charles  Camp¬ 
bell,  Jr. 

Phil  Watson,  former  office  boy  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  San  Jose 
(Cal.)  News,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  succeeding  Luther  Meyer,  resigned. 

Richard  Barrett,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  (Wa.sh.)  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
succeeded  Polly  Breck  on  the  5'an  Jose 
(Cal.)  News. 

William  Sheldon  Chapin,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American  reporter  has  joined 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald.  Wil¬ 
liam  Donahue,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican  reporter  and  church  editor  suc¬ 
ceeds  Chapin  on  the  American.  M. 
Stetson  Lincoln,  formerly  of  the  New 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


QBut  the  deadline  for  getting  the  article 
out  was  noon  .  .  .  and  here  it  was 

after  eleven  .  .  .  That  was  the  panic 

hour  .  .  .  Then  it  started  to  come 

.  .  .  Ah,  put  a  Frenchman  with  his 

back  to  the  wall,  and,  patdieu  .  . 

you  get  .  .  .  at  least  we  got  that 

gorgeous  article  on  the  arms  conference 
printed  last  Sunday  by  United  Feature 
clients  the  world  over  .  .  .  Our  hats 

off  once  again  to  Monsieur  Edouard 
Herriot  ...  If  you  or  your  opposi¬ 
tion  are  not  printing  the  Statesmen,  better 
put  in  your  bid  quick. 


QAnd  now,  for  the  moment,  we  can 
relax  and  look  out  of  the  office  window 
at  City  Hall  Park,  where,  at  the  moment, 
nobody  is  being  welcomed  or/and  clubbed 
.  The  World  delivery  wagons  are 
wedging  into  the  Park  Row  traffic  .  .  . 
We  mention  it  because  each  wagon  is 
beautifully  plastered  with  stunning 
posters  advising  all  New  Yorkers  to  read 
the  ups  and  downs  of  our  own  ELLA 
Cinders,  now  running  in  The  World 


Doctor  Rockwell 


The  Unique  Humorist 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

D'iV'’!  FRANTZ,  managing  editor 
of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal, 
and  Robert  S.  Dudley,  reporter  for  the 
ohrevetort  (La.)  Times,  covered  the 
lormal  opening  of  the  National  Airline 
tiighway.  No.  35,  at  Livingston,  Texas, 
recently,  (^v.  Dan  Moody  of  Texas 
the  principal  speaker. 

William  P.  "Hank”  O’Donnell,  Water- 
(^nn.)  Republican's  sports  editor 
nd  columnist,  recently  addressed  the 
•  augatuck.  Conn.,  Rotary  Club  on  “The 
Growth  of  Sportc.” 

piick’  Creaton,  formerly  sports 
■riter  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 


His  weekly  humorous  articles,  under  the 
title  “Doctor  Rockwell,  Quack,  Quack,  Quack!” 
make  millions  laugh. 

DOCTOR  ROCKWELL’S  NEW  DAILY 
FEATURE  will  he  ready  for  release  soon. 


qAs  for  towns  in  which  ELLA  CINDERS 
is  not  running,  we’d  like  to  talk  terms 
to  the  editors  or  publishers,  because  it’s  a 
shame  that  Ella  isn’t,  at  the  moment, 
planted  everywhere  .  .  .  And,  speak¬ 

ing  of  strips,  there’s  Harry  O’Neill’s 
YOUNG  Buffalo  Bill  ...  We 
always  liked  it  a  lot  ourselves,  and  now 
we  find  that  the  engraver’s  boy  agrm 
with  us  .  .  .  We  found  him  out  in 

the  hallway  just  now  sitting  on  the  stairs 
looking  through  the  original  drawings 
.  ,  .  He  told  us  he  always  opens  tbe 

package  and  reads  the  week’s  strips  before 
he  takes  them  to  the  engraving  shop 
...  He  just  can’t  wait  .  .  .  We 

always  knew  that  YOUNG  BUFFALO 
Bill  was  a  good  strip  .  .  .  For 

terms  and  samples  .  .  .  wire  collect 


Notes  for  busy  editors:  Joe  L.  Markham,  general 
manager  of  the  Montana  Standard,  of  Butte,  came  in  to 
Rockwell  New  York  from  our  windows.  He  has  a  trick  busi¬ 

ness  card,  made  of  copper.  .  .  .  Albert  Payson  Terhune 
wrote  his  first  dog  story  for  a  magazine  fifteen  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  has  started  Bungle  Family,  using  it  on  page  one 
of  the  Sunday  comic  sectioiu  .  .  .  Many  editors  and  publishers,  attending 
the  conventions,  came  in  to  say  hello.  .  .  .  Always  welcome,  gentlemen! 


qOh.  and,  speaking  of  wiring,  we  bow 
to  Editor  and  Publisher  as  an  advertising 
medium  .  .  .  The  Syracuse  Post- 

Standard  and  The  Oakland  Tribune  have 
just  come  in  on  our  Fairchild  Fashion 
Service,  by  Eleanor  Gunn,  as  a  result  of 
our  E.  and  P.  ad  .  .  .  For  terms 
and  samples  on  any  of  our  features,  just 
wire  .  .  . 
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Editor 

EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

lUlM  BeditcrHl  In  Um  United  State*  Patant  OOoe 
OptiTTWht.  m>.  EDITOB  A  PDBU8HER  CO. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  tit  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offfices: 

Suite  1700 — ^Timeg  Building— 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Br>ant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Groomes,  Secretary  and  business  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  George  Henry  Strate,  circulation 
manager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager,  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  £.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Chants, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
EnghienJes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office: 

Ben  Kartman, 

Otto  L.  Bruns,  W  estem  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R,  J.  BidwelL  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat> 
nrday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  ApriL 

Advertisii^  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sice  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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Lines  j  1 

1  Tmd« 
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Timnt 

13 

Timet 

20 

Tim** 

^52 

1  Pag* 
a  Page 

K  Pag* 
'4  Pag* 
A  Pag* 

<72 
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84 

42 

S2S8 

148 

7S 

50 

30 

$225 

120 

70 

45 

25 

$200 

110 

<5 

40 

20 

$1*0 

100 

so 

33 

17 

$108 

05 

55 

30 

10 

The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  lino 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
Slates  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  pf 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis- ' 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 
Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dm.  si,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 

10,180 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6,363 

11,564 

10,019 

9,546 

7  .955 
7,708 

30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Corresoondent :  and 
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{Continued  from  page  79) 


Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard^  has  taken 
Donahue’s  place  on  the  Republican. 

Luther  Meyer,  for  several  years  valley 
editor  of  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News  has 
resigned  to  join  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  editorial  staff. 

Owen  Healey,  formerly  employed  on 
papers  in  the  Blast,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Morning 
Tribune. 

Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Keane,  sports  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  are  back  at  their 
desks  after  havnng  covered  the  spring 
training  trip  of  the  Hartford  Senators, 
Eastern  League  team,  at  Havre  de 
Grace.  W^hile  there  both  writers  spoke 
to  the  disabled  veterans  at  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home  on  “Major  League 
Possibilities.’’ 

Jack  Moranz,  portrait  artist  and  car¬ 
toonist,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Illustrated  Daily  News. 
Moranz  will  do  pen  portrait  biographies 
of  leading  Los  Angeles  citizens  as  a 
daily  feature. 

Thomas  Earhardt,  makeup  man  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  a  week  of  illness. 

Paul  J.  Frank,  assistant  state  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  is 
back  at  his  desk  after  a  visit  in  Boston. 

Ruth  Sweeney,  reporter  on  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Morning  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  go  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  where 
she  will  enter  college. 

Cieorge  Davis  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  copy  desk  staff  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  after  an  illness. 

Ralph  Reichold,  cartoonist  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  addressed  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  High  School  Journalism 
Club  at  a  meeting  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Academy  on  April  16. 

Neal  O’Hara,  newspaper  columnist, 
will  speak  at  the  fifth  annual  dinner  of 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Automobile 
Club  May  5, 

Gerald  Kelley,  reporter  for  the  Menu- 
phis  Etvning  Appeal  and  formerly  of  the 
Press-Scimitar,  Wisconsin  News  and 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  returned  this 
week  to  the  Herald-Examiner  staff. 

Robert  Mitchell,  formerly  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar. 

W.  C.  Proctor,  reporter  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal 
staff. 

Edward  Van  Syckle,  Aberdeen 
(Wash.)  World  marine  reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  two  months’  trip  to  Guay- 
mas  and  Nicaragua  on  the  lumber 
schooner  Missoula.  Van  Syckle  shipped 
as  an  able  bodied  seaman. 

John  Wintersteen,  night  managing 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State 
Journal,  has  lieen  transferred  to  the  day 
side.  He  is  now  covering  the  state 
capitol. 

Frank  Green,  state  editor  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star,  has  returned  from  a 
six  weeks  cruise  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Harry  F.  B'usey,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  addressed 
students  in  the  school  of  journalism, 
Ohio  State  University,  at  their  quarterly 
Journalism  Council  dinner.  April  22. 

E.  E.  Weibling,  veteran  police  re¬ 
porter  of  the  C Rumbus  (O.)  Citizen, 
who  has  been  very  ill,  is  now  reported 
improved.  Weibling  is  the  dean  of 
Columbus  new'spaper  reporters,  having 
served  newspapers  there  in  one  capacity 
or  another  since  he  was  11  years  old. 

Harold  Manning,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram. 

Harold  C.  Feightner,  political  writer 
for  the  Indianapolis  News,  addressed 
the  Political  Science  Club  at  De  Pauw 
University  last  week. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

LIVER  QUICK,  for  39  years  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald,  retired  last  week  on  a  pension. 
Mr.  Quick  b^an  his  career  as  pressman 
at  the  age  of  14  on  the  Oskaloosa  (Iowa) 
Weekly  Herald  in  1879. 

All  present  officers  of  Memphis  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  11  were  re-elected 
for  1930:  President,  G.  C.  Sawtelle,  Sr.; 
vice-president,  John  T.  Bums;  secretai^- 
treasurer,  Howard  Grant ;  recording 
secretary,  H.  P.  Hansen ;  secretary- 
teasurer  of  the  sick  fund,  M.  T. 
Burton. 

Everett  E.  Condon,  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Evening  Item  building,  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  right  hand  recently  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  in  the  press  room  of  the 
plant. 

E.  C.  Stone,  of  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar,  for  many  years  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  and  officials  in  the  local 
pressmen’s  union,  left  Memphis  this  week 
for  Detroit,  where  he  is  stationed  as  field 
representative  for  the  John  Morrell  Ink 
Company. 

Edwin  Samuels  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  24, 
Memphis.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Memphis  local  for  the  last  26  years 
and  is  a  former  vice-president.  Samuels 
is  employed  in  the  pressroom  of  Press- 
Scimitar.  E.  W.  Butler,  also  of  Press- 
Scimitar,  is  vice-president.  Fred  Davis 
was  re  -  elected  secretary  -  treasurer ; 
James  Morton,  corresponding  secretary; 
and  A.  O.  Thomas,  sergeant-at-arms. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

T  ESTER  PREWITT,  son  of  W.  R. 
^  Prewitt,  who  recently  purchased  the 
Forest  City  (la.)  Summit,  a  weekly, 
from  S.  H.  McClure,  will  edit  the  paper 
after  June  1.  The  new  editor  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Charles  City  but  will 
establish  a  law  office  in  connection  with 
his  newspaper  activities. 

Charles  J.  Adams,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grundy  Register  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Grundy  Center  (la.) 
Register,  has  sold  his  half-interest  in  the 
paper  to  his  partners,  John  Vander- 
wicken  and  R.  R.  Clark,  the  latter  be¬ 
coming  president  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Vanderwicken  continues  as  business 
manager.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  oldest 
printer  and  publisher  in  the  county,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  his  trade  on  the  old  Vinton 
Eagle  in  ’81. 

Goodhue  (Minn.)  County  Tribune, 
weekly,  published  by  L.  E.  Cook,  was 
taken  over  this  week  by  Richard  Amund¬ 
son  of  Goodhue  and  (Jerald  R.  Asfalg  of 
Red  Wing,  it  was  announced  today.  Mr. 
Cook  has  purchased  a  half  interest  in 
the  Robbinsdale  Hennepin  County  Enter¬ 
prise,  hitherto  published  by  John  Suel. 

F.  M.  Brown,  of  Portland,  who  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  Brownsville  (Ore.) 
Times  from  Milo  Taylor,  has  leased  the 
paper  to  C.  V.  Averill,  an  employee. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

Tlf ISS  LUNA  KELLEY,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Lonoke  (Ark.) 
Democrat,  to  Owen  Kenneth  Davis  of 
Chirago,  April  17. 

Jesse  H.  Edwards,  telegraph  operator 
at  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald,  to 
Mrs.  Eunice  A.  Beebe,  of  Hartford, 
recently. 

Theodore  Edson,  business  manager  of 
the  Rockville  Center  (N.Y.)  Nassau 
Daily  Revieto,  to  Rose  A.  Smith,  at  St. 
St.  Andrews  M.  E.  Church,  New  York 
City,  April  .5. 

Sam  C.  Johnson,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dispatch, 
to  Miss  Emmie  Parris  of  Houston  on 
March  31. 

L.  W.  Boyer,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  copy-reader,  to  Miss  Nada  Liv¬ 
ingstone  of  Salt  Lake  City,  recently. 


SCHOOLS 

l^E.^RLY  100  newspaper  men  and 
women  are  expect^  to  attend  the 
second  annual  “Newspaper  Week,”  to  be 
held  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  May  2  and  3 
under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of 


journalism  of  the  University  of  Colorada 

Registrations  at  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University,  for  the 
spring  quarter  totaled  286,  -ffie  largest 
numbCT  ever  registered  in  the  Schod. 

J.  Wilson  McCutcheon,  of  Warm 
Springs,  Va.,  has  been  elected  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Davidsonian,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  the  student  body  of  Davidson 
College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Sixteen  men  have  been  initiated  into 
the  reporter’s  club  of  Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  N.  C.  The  club  is  sponsored 
by  the  Davidsonian,  weekly  student  news¬ 
paper,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  honor¬ 
ing  those  who  have  done  especially  good 
work  during  the  year  on  the  paper. 

Two  Nebraska  University  school  of 
journalism  students.  Miss  Moselle  Klee- 
man,  Eugene  Robb  of  Lincoln,  were 
among  the  52  students  named  this  weA 
to  receive  Phi  Beta  Kap{m  honors. 
Robb  was  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Star 
staff  for  several  years,  leaving  last  fall 
to  become  editor  of  the  university  daily. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

William  K.  Nottingham,  business 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has 
been  re-elected  president  of  the  Cuvm- 
Press  Club.  Cieorge  S.  McDowell, 
managing  editor  of  the  Enquirer  and 
former  president  and  one  of  the  femnd- 
ers  of  the  club,  was  re-elected  second 
vice-presidnt.  Frank  W.  Rostock,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Post  Publishing  (Company, 
and  Lew  Heck,  columnist  of  the  Ttmes- 
Star,  were  re-elected  trustees  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  active  newspaper  men  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Zealand  section  of  the  Eupoe 
Press  Union,  held  at  The  Hermitage, 
Mount  Cook,  recently,  was  attended  by 
twenty-six  members.  The  memben 
present  were:  H.  Horton,  A.  A.  Lucas, 
P.  Selig,  W.  J.  Blundell,  A.  L.  Muir, 
H.  W.  (jrawford,  P.  Bond,  E.  G.  Kerr, 

F.  A.  Clarke,  E.  A.  Blundell,  'T.  (Jeddes, 
L.  J.  Berry,  W.  Easton,  W.  C.  Weston, 
L.  Blundell,  W.  H.  Atack,  R.  Furness, 

G.  C.  Codlin,  T.  C.  List,  A.  M.  Bums, 
R.  B.  Bell,  J.  Coombe,  E.  C  Huie,  F. 
W.  Petterd,  C  S.  Smith  S.  R.  Evison 
and  W.  F.  Bisset.  Henry  Horton  was 
elected  chairman. 


FLASHES 


A  little  moisture  now  and  (hen,  makes 
optimists  of  the  peskiest  men. — McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette. 


The  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen  seems 
mildly  surprised,  on  receiving  a  copy  of 
the  new  Rod  and  Gun,  to  discover  that 
it  isn’t  the  official  organ  of  the  Chicago 
underworld. — Windsor  Border  Cities 
Sar. 


The  daily  syndicated  pieces  by  stage 
comedians  are  heartening.  The  chestnut 
blight,  it  appears,  has  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  nature-writers. — Detroit 
Nezvs. 


The  best  question  we  can  think  of  to 
ask  a  prosi^ctive  New  York  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  is:  “In  the  event  of  a  sensa¬ 
tional  unsolved  murder,  what  reforms 
can  you  announce  to  the  papers  at  once. 
— Edzmrd  Hope,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


Sociologists  have  pondered  the  ques¬ 
tion  “VVhat’s  wrong  with  modem 
youth?”  A  department  store  answen 
boldly  (in  a  big  head  on  a  roller  skate 
ad)  “The  Whole  Young  World  Is  on 
Wheels.” — Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Dauy 
Leader. 


A  free  land  is  one  where 
payers’  money  is  wast^  by  small-tu 
politicians  instead  of  a  king. — Vancout 
Sun. 


(Jene  Tunney  calls  newspaper  men  • 
gracious  and  ungent'lemanly.  tw 
what  they  get  for  reviving  the  subj^ 
that  long  count. — Windsor  Border  L 
Star. 


ACH  DOT 


^  on  this  map  represents  the  resi-  A 

Olll  ^  dence  of  a  Dispatch- Pioneer  Press  sub-  ' Vx 

jVy  scriber,  where  these  papers  are  delivered  regu-  \^ 

y  larly — morning,  evening  and  Sunday — by  car-  \ 

rier.  The  solid  black  Indicates  blocks  where 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  circulation  is  so  dense  (100%  or 
within  a  fraction  of  100%)  it  can  be  shown  only  in  this  way. 
The  white  spaces  where  few  or  no  dots  appear  are  areas  which 
are  sparsely  settled,  unavailable  for  dwellings,  or  occupied  by 
factories,  parks,  colleges,  etc. 


Send  for  our  new  book,  THE  LAND  OF  THE  D-PP — the  .story  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Northwest  Market.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  ever  published.  Copies  are  available  upon  request  at  the  D  ispatcii-Pioneer  Press  and  all  ofTices  of  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


^  HESE  PAPERS  ARE  DELIVERED  BY  CARRIER  INTO  EVERY  BLOCK— OF 
EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD— TO  ALMOST  EVERY  ENGLISH-READING  FAMILY, 
REPRESENTING  EVERY  WALK  OF  LIFE. 


total  city  circulation  of  these  papers — the  carrier  delivered  shown 
on  the  map  plus  street  sales— is  9 1  %  of  the  number  of  English  -  reading 
families  in  St.  Paul. 


‘^HIS  is  undeniable  evidence  of  Dispatch  -  Pioneer  Press  universal 
appeal  and  leadership  in  St.  Paul  and  proof  to  the  advertiser  of  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  these  papers  in  covering  the  St.  Paul  market. 
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Visualizing 

Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  Carrier 
Delivered  Circulation  in  St.  Paul 


DYER-ENZINGER  CHANGES 


BAKERS  TO  ADVERTISE 

An  intensive  co-operative  advertising 
campaign  will  be  conducted  by  bakers  of 
Tol^o  and  northwestern  Ohio  b^inning 
Sept.  1.  At  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the 
Toledo  and  Northwestern  Ohio  Bakers’ 
Association  in  Toledo  last  week  plans  of 
the  campaign  were  announced  by  Eben  J. 
Mackenzie  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Mackenzie,  Goldbach  and  Berdan.  The 
plan  was  adopted  and  will  be  submitted 
in  detail  at  a  meeting  of  the  association 
called  for  April  28.  Newspapers  and 
billboards  will  be  used. 


Hollister  Head*  Typographical  Sec¬ 
tion — McKeerer  Join*  Staff 

Wm.  C  Hollister,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
head  of  the  typographical  section  of  the 
mechanical  production  department  in  the 
Milwaukee  office  of  the  Dyer-Enzinger 
Company,  advertising  agency, 

H.  J.  McKeever,  until  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  highways  and  municipal  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Portland  Cement  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  Milwaukee  office  of 
Dyer-Enzinger, 

Mr.  McKeever  was  educated  as  a  civil 
engineer  and  his  early  experience  was 
along  that  line.  He  will  specialize  with 
Dyer-Enzinger  on  construction  accounts 
in  the  Industrial  Division.  He  previously 
had  been  associated  with  the  Armco  Cul¬ 
vert  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the 
Illinois  Railroad. 


COOKE  JOINS  VANDERHOOF 


One-time  Dyer  Partner  Named  Di¬ 
rector  of  Service 

David  D.  Cooke,  for  many  years  well 
known  in  Chicago  advertising  circles,  has 
joined  the  organization  of  Vanderhoof 
&  Co.,  as  director  of  service. 

For  ten  years  he  was  associated  with 
George  L.  Dyer  of  New  York,  as  a  part¬ 
ner,  in  charge  of  service  for  that  agency 
in  the  Chicago  office. 

Later  he  was  vice-president  in  charge 
of  service  of  the  Arnold  Joems  Company. 
Mr.  Cooke  also  served  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Spiegel  chain  of  retail 
stores  in  Chicago. 


NEW  PORTER  CLIENT 


GIANT  DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRIES 


MAKE  THIS  FIELD  ONE  OF  PRIME  IMPORTANCE 
IN  A  FAST  GROWING  REGION  OF  PROSPERI'TY 


AGRICULTURE 

This  industry  produces  in  poultry 
raising  and  dairying  $11,850,000 
annually  and  other  crops  and  agri¬ 
cultural  products  are  worth  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2,450,000. 

LUMBERING 

o  One  of  the  world’s  greatest  lumber 
centers  with  an  output  of  700,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber  annually. 

nSHERIES 

3  Bellingham  is  the  salmon  canning 
•  capital  of  the  world.  The  1929  pack 
was  952,852  cases. 

MINING 

4  Largest  commercial  coal  mine  in 
*  state  in  Bellingham  with  250,000- 
ton  yearly  production. 

SUGAR 

5  The  only  sugar  factory  in  Washing- 
*  ton  is  here.  Output  2,200  bags  of 
sugar  daily. 

CEMENT 

^  Great  cement  plant  with  3,000-barrel 
daily  capacity. 

PAPER  MILL 

One  of  the  two  plants  of  toilet  paper 
*  *  and  towels,  etc.,  on  coast,  with  daily 
output  3,000  cases. 

PULP  MILL 

o  Pulp  mill  with  30,000  tons  yearly 
output  and  international  trade. 

SHIP  BUILDING 

Q  Two  ship  building  yards  and  scow 
yard,  producing  varied  types  ships. 
Several  plants  producing  ship  equip¬ 
ment,  including  chain  plant. 


TO  MOVE  OFFICES 

On  May  1,  the  Advertising  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Department  of  the  National  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Association  will  move  from 
180  West  Washington  street  to  the  Con¬ 
way  Building,  111  West  Washington 
street,  Chicago,  the  present  national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Association.  C.  J.  Nad- 
hemy  is  advertising  manager. 


JNB^VORT^AKP  GTATES  te 


mmciD^ 


(New  Orlean*  State*  depend*  upon  Wood  Dry  Mat*) 


Different  Publishers*  Plants  Require 
Different  Types  of  Mats 

The  Wood  idea  in  dry  mats  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  mat  to  meet  the  particu¬ 
lar  publisher’s  needs.  At  least  on  of  these 

STANDARD  SPEEDMAT  SPECIAL 
MARATHON  METROPOLITAN 

will  provide  you  with  better  casts  and  in  the 
quantity  you  require. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


Scorchers 
*64**  Parting 
Powder 


Moistening 

Equipment 


The  HERALD 


VERREE  * 
CONKLIN 
R^pre*entatlTO* 


BELLINGHAM,  WASH. 


BELLINGHAM 

Pl'BLISHINO 

CO.MPANY 
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Y ou  are  interested  in 


HIGHEST  AVERAGE  NET  PRESSROOM  PRODUCT! 


Then  investigate 


DUPLEX  SUPER-DUTY  UNITS 

PATENTED  HIGH  SPEED  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE 
New  patented  heavy  product  folder — New  (pat,  appld.  for)  Dean  Automatic  Tension 


Recently  chosen  for  complete  new  equipment  by 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS— Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Gazette 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS — Lansing,  Mich.,  State  Journal 
SCRIPPS-CANFIELD— Portland,  Ore.,  News 

also  by 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Press  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe  Democrat 

Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Globe-Times  Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald 

and  others. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 


“For  consistent  production  at  high  speed  no 
press  I  know  of  equals  the  DUPLEX  SUPER¬ 
DUTY  UNITS." — Tampa,  Fla.,  Times. 


“When  a  man  builds  better,  a  path  of  good 
will  should  be  made  to  his  door.  ...  We 
are  particularly  pleased  with  this  new  DUPLEX 
SEXTUPLE,  a  wonderful  press. 

— Alton,  Ill.,  Evening  Telegram. 


DUPLEX  at  the  CONVENTIONS:  Booth  7  at  Convention  Headquarters 
The  New  York  Office:  1400  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square 

Representatives  : 


Mr.  I.  C.  Squier,  V.Pres. 
Mr.  Wesley  Dammes 
Mr.  G.  S.  Boumphrey 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hewitt 
Mr.  John  Katter 


Col.  E.  L.  Markey,  V.Pres. 
Mr.  Sam  Young 
Mr.  Chat.  H.  Brown 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Steele 
Mr.  M.  M.  Farley,  V.Pres. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Granger 

Mr.  H.  G.  Samson 

Mr.  M.  F.  Perkins 

Mr.  Paul  Drake 

Mr.  Irving  K.  Stone,  Pres. 


DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.  —  U.  S.  A. 


/ 


SOME  CONTRACTS  WITH  ‘‘SPECIALS”  ARE 
ONE-SIDED,  PUBLISHER  SAYS 


CLAYDEN  MOVES  OFFICES 

A.  E.  Clayden,  Inc,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  moved  their  Chicago  offices  wi 
April  15  from  140  South  Dearborn  street 
to  360  North  Michigan  avenue.  M.  V. 
Gottschalk  is  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office. 


FROST  GOES  ABROAD 


Vice-President  of  Wahl  Con 
LeaTet  on  Business  Trip 


S.  N.  P.  A.  Member  Designates  Clauses  Publishers  Would  Do 
Well  To  Blue  Pencil — Cites  Automatic  Renewal 
Clause  As  Unfair 


ADDS  TO  REPRESENTATION 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co., 
Claiming  that  many  of  the  standard  the  representatives  is  so  keen  that  a  pub-  newspaper  representatives,  will  represent 
contracts  offered  to  newspaper  publishers  lisher  might  w'ell  do  a  little  shopping,  the  Stockton  (Cal)  Record  on  the 
by  special  advertising  representatives  are  They  have  no  standard  rate  of  commis-  Pacific  Coast  beginning  May  1.  The 
one-sided  and  unfair,  a  member  of  the  sion.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  take  the  company  already  represents  the  Record 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  business  as  low  as  six  per  cent  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

ciation,  in  a  letter  recently  printed  in  others  get  as  high  rate  as  possible  up  to  - 

the  association’s  bulletin  pointed  out  fifteen.”  Sonotone  To  Wales 

mMy  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  contracts,  The  Sonotone  Corporation,  of  New 

Md  how  publishers  could  overcome  them.  OPENS  MILWAUKEE  OFFICE  York,  has  appointed  the  Wales  Advertis- 

His  letter  follows:  Weaver-Stewart  Company,  Inc.,  news-  ing  Company,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  adver- 

“One  of  the  clauses  in  the  average  paper  advertising  representatives,  with  tising,  which  will  at  first  embrace  news- 
contract  is  the  automatic  renewal  clause,  c>ffices  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts-  papers  in  the  Metropolitan  section,  and 
under  which  the  representative’s  contract  burgh,  Detroit  and  Chicago,  recently  later  will  spread  over  the  country.  The 
automatically  renews  itself  for  another  opened  an  office  in  Milwaukee,  in  the  Sonotone  is  a  new  hearing  aid. 

term  of  years  unless  the  publisher  notifies  '  . .  ‘ 

in  writing  six  or  three  months  before 
expiration.  This  should,  in  principle,  be 
stricken  out  of  all  contracts  and  espe¬ 
cially  one  with  an  advertising  represen¬ 
tative.  I  have  made  it  a  habit  for  years 
to  strike  out  this  automatic  renewal 
clause  and  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
doing  so.  It  is  too  easy  to  get  a  contract 
renewed  by  the  publisher’s  oversight. 

“Another  clause  in  the  representative’s 
contract  is  one  giving  the  representative 
full  commission  on  all  unexpired  con¬ 
tracts  the  paper  may  have  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  contract,  in  event  the  pub¬ 
lisher  does  not  renew  it.  This  is  asking 
too  much.  The  publisher  would  be 
shock^  to  know  how  much  his  repre¬ 
sentative  will  demand  for  waiving  this 
clause  if  he  wants  at  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  to  make  a  change.  They 
even  contend  for  full  commission  on 
every  national  contract  held  at  the  time 
their  contract  expire<L  regardless  of 
whether  they  secured  it,  the  paper  se¬ 
cured  it  or  it  came  unsolicited.  This  en¬ 
tire  clause  should  be  stricken  out.  These 
contracts  are  generally  for  a  term  of 
years  and  beyond  the  expiration  the 
representative  should  have  no  equity  in 
the  paper’s  business.  It  makes  it  very 
costly  and  difficult  for  the  paper  4o 


"THE  WILD 
MARY  SUDIKI 


SINCE  this  2,000-barrel-an-hour  gusher 
cleared  the  crown  block  and  left  the 
derrick  a  twisted  tower  of  Junk  two 
weeks  ago,  its  devastating  flow  of  black 
wealth  literally  has  been  felt  from  Seattle 
to  New  York  City. 

Wild  Mary  Sudik,  the  Mid-Continent  field’s 
most  sensational  gusher,  was  brought  under 
control  Sunday  evening,  April  6.  For  eleven 
days  she  tore  out  of  the  earth  and  spewed 
a  glistening  saffron  liquid  400  feet  into  the 
air,  which  could  be  seen  from  office  buildings 
in  Oklahoma  City,  seven  miles  away. 

Word  flashed  across  the  wires  that  the  Mary 
Sudik  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  larg¬ 
est,  producer  of  high  gravity  oil.  2,000  bae 
rels  poured  out  every  hour — 48,000  barrels  a 
day — $75,000  worth  of  black  gold  from  sun- 
ribe  to  sunrise  I  Production  is  from  sand  at 
a  depth  of  6,470  feet. 

In  the  seventeen  months  that  the  Oklahoma 
City  field  has  been  operating,  nearly  7,000,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  have  been  produced  with 
a  value  of  more  than  $11,000,000.  Experts 
predict  that  301,000,000  barrels  will  be  taken 
from  the  field  during  the  present  year. 
Oklahoma  City  is  taking  her  reward  from  this 
new-found  wealth.  Prosperity  and  progress 
are  on  the  upward  trend — bank  deposits, 
building  permits,  postal  receipts,  retail  sales, 
population  increases,  and  so  on  through  the 
list. 

The  first  reason,  and  perhaps  the  best  among 
many  good  reasons,  for  selecting  the  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  to  do  1930  selling  in  this 
area,  is  this:  In  the  26  counties  of  the 
A.B.C.  68-mile  Oklahoma  City  Market  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times,  at  one-half  the  adver¬ 
tising  cost,  give  advertisers  a  16,500  greater 
circulation  daily  than  the  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  all  18  other  dally  papers  published  in 
this  area,  including  the  third  Oklahoma  City 
newspaper. 


THE  DAILY  QKLAHON4N 
OKLAHOIH/^'CITY  irilH[$ 

r/ie  Oklahoma  Publishing  C®‘ 
THE  OKLAHOMA  FARMER'STOCKMAn 

SpMial  Adverti».e<  OttreU  (<*9 


UNE  power-driven  keyboard  operates 

both  the  main  and  the  wide  auxiliary  maga¬ 
zines  on  the  Linotype.  This  keyboard  is  not  only 
unusually  sensitive — but  immediately  acces¬ 
sible  as  well,  for  It  may  be  swung  out,  free  of 
the  machine,  and  every  keyboard  part  may  be 
reached  in  an  Instant. 

When  the  Linotype  keyboard  is  in  operating 
position,  immediate  change  may  be  made  from 
main  to  auxiliary  magazines  by  the  simple  de¬ 
pression  of  one  small  shift  key,  as  illustrated. 
It’s  just  as  simple  and  easy  as  depressing  the 
shift  key  on  a  typewriter — as  snapping  on  an 
electric  switch. 

And  when  the  operator  starts  fingering  the 
keys  there  is  immediate  matrix  response.  The 
unusual  sensitivity  of  the  Linotype  keyboard  is 
the  result  of  its  finely  attuned  mechanism, 
which  transmits  the  human,  irregular  pressure 
of  the  fingers  into  the  correctly  timed  action 
that  assures  the  smooth-running,  satisfactory, 
continuous  operation  every  one  associates 
with  Linotype. 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED.  TORONTO,  CANADA  •  Representatives 
in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World. 


There^s  Just 
ONE  Keyboard 

on  the 
Linotype  With 
Wide  Auxiliaries 


■and  it  swings  freely  to 
give  instant  accessibility 
to  eve  ry  key  boa  rd  pa  r  t — 


With  Li  notype’s  swinging  keyboard  there’s 
no  longer  any  need  to  work  in  uncomfort¬ 
able,  cramped  positions  to  remove  back 
cam  yokes,  stopping  strips,  or  reach  any 
moving  keyboard  part. 


Shifting  the  keyboard  action  from  main  to  auxiliary 
magazines  is  just  as  simple  and  easy  as  depressing 
the  shift  key  on  a  typewriter — notice  inset  illustra¬ 
tion  A.  The  convenient  keyboard  lock,  B,  makes  it 
easy  for  operators  to  protect  the  keyboard. 


LINOTYPC  METROBLACK  AND  MCTROLITC  SERIES 


SS4.30.I-P 
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WHAT  TO  CMVirr  NEEDS 
EDITORIAL  SAGACITY 

*‘Mefo”  in  Houston  Press  Tells  Whjr 
Editors  Leugb  When  Subscribers 
Offer  Copy  “To  Help  Fill  the 
Paper” — Lists  New  Departments 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
confronting  newspaper  editors  is  not  what 
to  print,  but  what  to  leave  out,  M.  E. 
Foster,  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  pointed  out  recently  in  his  page 
one  column  “Why.” 

He  told  of  the  many  new  angles  that 
have  come  up  during  the  past  three  dec¬ 
ades  in  Houston,  and  how  each  has  re¬ 
quired  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper 
department  for  the  required  coverage.  He 
listed  shipping,  the  automobile,  the  oil 
industry,  radio  broadcasting,  and  aviation, 
as  the  innovations  requiring  ample  space 
in  the  papers,  and  then  said: 

“Try  to  count  on  your  fingers  the 
things  we  see  and  do  to^y  that  were  not 


recorded  10,  20  or  30  years  ago.  Think 
of  our  progress  in  science,  surgery,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry,  and  if  you  can’t  find 
all  the  news  in  one  paper  in  one  day  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  more  things  on 
earth  and  in  the  skies  than  were  even  in 
man’s  imagination  a  century  ago. 

“The  telegraph  wires,  the  cables,  the 
telejrfione,  the  wireless  and  the  radio 
bring  us  news  from  the  center  and  the 
end  of  the  world  and  from  all  the  seas. 

“We  can’t  print  it  all.  Something  must 
be  omitted. 

“So  you  see  the  problem  of  an  editor¬ 
ial  staff  today  is  to  decide  what  not  to 
print.  That’s  why  we  sometimes  laugh 
like  maniacs  when  an  old  subscriber 
brings  us  something  just  ‘to  help  fill  the 
paper.’  We  can’t  kill  him.  We  must 
laugh,  sigh  or  cry.” 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT  KILLED 

Graham  Brog^  head  of  the  G.  W. 
Brogan  Advertising  Agency,  of  Towson, 
Md.,  was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Baltimore  recently. 


ENTERTAINS  CARRIERS 

Gus  O.  Taylor,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Fayettex^le  (Ark.)  Daily  Leader, 
was  host  to  the  city  carrier  staff  April 
16  at  an  outing  on  South  Mountain  near 
that  city. 

WALDORF  CITY  EDITOR 

Stan  Waldorf,  former  sports  editor, 
San  Jose  (C^l.)  News,  has  been  named 
city  editor  to  succeed  Donald  Gledhill, 
who  has  resigned  to  join  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  at 
Hollywood.  Emerson  “Buddy”  Leitch 
has  been  named  sports  editor  to  succeed 
Waldorf. 

FOREMAN’S  IDENTITY  REVEALED 

Elmer  M.  Dugan,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Middleport  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  who  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis¬ 
ease  on  March  22,  was  revealed  as  Elmer 
J.  McMurtry,  former  city  clerk  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  following  his  death. 
The  body  was  taken  to  Buffalo  for  burial. 


the  disclosure  resulting  from  a  follow- 
up  of  effects  foimd  in  his  room.  He  dis¬ 
appeared  completely  from  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  where  he  was  a  powerful  figure 
politically,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  learned 
there,  and  relatives  had  believed  him 
dead. 

DEMPSEY  TALKS  TO  NEWSBOYS 

The  Birmingham  News  and  Age- 
Herald  newsboys  were  addressed  last 
week  by  Jack  Dempsey  who  was  in 
Birmingham  to  referee  a  prize  fight. 
“I  want  to  tell  you  boys  to  make  some¬ 
thing  of  ypurselves,”  Jack  told  the  boys. 
“You  can  do  it  if  you  play  the  game,  and 
remember  that  a  strong  body  is  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world  toward  suc¬ 
cess.”  Arrangements  for  Dempsey  to 
address  the  newsboys  was  made  by  Don 
R.  Davis,  circulation  manager. 

LEISSLER  HONORED 

John  C.  Leissler  of  the  Chicago  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  has  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association  of 
Fire  Insurance  Examiners. 


Tharps  Cold  in 
These  Here  Prairies . . 


;0ne-  1 
Paper 
(Average 

BLOOMINGTON 

G;;r 

SnchesI  ^ 
Spot 

in  Illinois  ^ 


The  outstanding  quality  of 
The  Daily  Pantagraph 

as  a  home  newspaper  is  best  expressed  by  its  nniisual 
coverage  of  154  Central  Illinois  communities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  more  than  75  principal  towns  making  up  the 
Bloomington  market,  and  the  confiden.ce  built  up 
through  an  intimate  relationship  with  its  readers 
since  1846. 

The  extreme  care  exercised  by 
The  Daily  Pantagraph 

in  every  detail  of  newspaper  production — news  con¬ 
tent,  typography  and  printing,  together  with  its 
comprehensive  program  of  community  development 
— has  been  recognized  by  authorities  in  granting 
five  first  awards  for  general  excellence  since  1924. 
This  excellence  is  further  emphasized  by  a  continued 
gain  in  circulation  made  without  the  use  of  premiums 
or  bargain  offers,  and  the  fact  that  the  average  Cen¬ 


tral  Illinois  family  has  subscribed  to  The  Pantagraph 
continuously  for  17^^  years. 

Central  Illinois,  with  its  marvelous 
hard  road  system 

has  always  been  a  steady  market  for  everything  used 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm — has  never  reached  the 
great  peaks  of  business  peculiar  to  metropolitan 
centers,  but  has  never  suffered  from  the  resultant 
depressions.  Unemployment  is  not  now  and  never 
has  been  a  problem. 

The  Pantagraph  now  provides  almost 
complete  one-paper  coverage 

of  the  richest  section  of  Illinois  at  a  rate  approxi¬ 
mately  25%  under  the  cost  in  1927.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  undisputed  community  leadership,  unusual 
readership  and  rich  diversified  market,  stamps  The 
Pantagraph  as  being  a  distinctive  newspaper  in  a 
field  particularly  adapted  to  the  development  of  all 
types  of  business  through  newspaper  advertising. 


A  Distinctive  Newspaper  Covering 
the  Most  Stable  Market  in  Illinois 


(UtiP  iatlg  Pantagrapl; 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


BEPREaKNTATlVES— THAN.  H.  EIIDY  CO.,  .NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  BOSTON. 
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Ideas 


Producing  ^ 
Extra  Linage 


BOSTON  AMERICAN 
DETROIT  TIMES 
HOUSTON  POST-DISPATCH 
ROCHESTER  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 
PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN 
CLEVELAND  NEWS 
WICHITA  EAGLE 
ST.  LOUIS  TIMES 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 
SACRAMENTO  BEE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM-TRIBUNE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW,  SPOKANE 
SYRACUSE  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
AKRON  BEACON-JOURNAL 
OMAHA  BEE-NEWS 
FORT  WORTH  STAR  TELEGRAM 
PORTLAND  NEWS 
SEATTLE  STAR 
JACKSONVILLE  JOURNAL 
FT.  WAYNE  JOURNAL  GAZETTE 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 
NEWARK  SUNDAY  CALL 
PATERSON  MORNING  CALL 
WILMINGTON  EVERY  EVENING 
PASSAIC  SUNDAY  EAGLE 
SCHENECTADY  GAZETTE 
WILKES-BARRE  EVENING  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
GRAND  RAPIDS  HERALD 
WORCESTER  NEWS 
READING  TIMES 
COLUMBUS  CITIZEN 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
ALLENTOWN  CHRONICLE  A  NEWS 


HOUSTON  POST-DISPATCH 

That’s 
What 
They  , 
All  Say  f 


■**  The  Great  Newspaper 
Linage  Creator  ** 


225  West  39th  Street 
New  York  City 
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crrrs  mayor  resigns 

TO  BECOME  EDITOR 


J.  Emil  Smitb  Quitting  Political  Poat 
May  1  to  Assume  Direction  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  State 
Journal 


{Special  to  Eoitos  &  Pcblishei) 

Springfield,  Ill.,  April  21. — J.  Emil 
Smith,  mayor  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  since 
Dec.  6,  19%  and  for  more  than  15  years 
one  of  Spring- 
field’s  most  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  in 
public  life,  has 
tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  city 
commission,  ef¬ 
fective  May  1,  to 
become  editor-in- 
chief  of  the 
Springfield  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  Illinois 
State  Journal, 
since  Jan.  1,  1928 
one  of  the  Ira  C. 
Copley  chain  of  newspapers,  has  not  had 
an  editor  designated  as  such  in  that 
time,  and  Mayor  Smith  enters  upon  his 
new  duties  with  a  ccwnparatively  free 
hand  in  the  dictation  of  the  newspaper's 
local  policies. 

The  new  editor  enters  upon  his  du¬ 
ties  with  an  excellent  background  of 
newspaper  experience. 

Years  ago,  he  was  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  Springfield  News  and  later  on  the 
old  Morning  Monitor  when  Walter  Pat¬ 
terson,  who  was  for  years  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Register,  was  editor  of  that 
newspaper. 

He  entered  the  employ  of  the  State 
Register  in  1898  under  Henry  W.  Clen- 
denin,  working  on  the  police  run  and 
two  years  later  took  a  similar  position 
with  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 

He  continued  with  the  Journal  until 
1907  when  he  was  elected  city  clerk, 
and  in  1911  returned  to  the  Journal  as 
telegraph  editor  after  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  for  election  as  city  commis¬ 
sioner  when  the  commission  form  of 
government  was  adopted  here. 

Again  in  1915,  he  returned  to  politi¬ 
cal  activities,  being  elected  a  city  com¬ 
missioner  and  has  been  successful  in 
subsequent  elections  to  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

He  w'as  ccanmissioner  of  finance  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Mayor  Samuel  A. 
Bullard  and  was  elected  mayor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  in  December,  1926.  He  was 
re-elected  mayor  in  the  election  of  1927. 

Smith  will  occupy  the  new  editor’s 
office  in  the  newly  constructed  building 
of  the  Illinois  State  Journal  which  is 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  some  time  in 
May. 

Hundreds  of  prominent  citizens  and 
the  four  prominent  commissioners  on 
the  city  commission  extended  testimonals 
to  the  new  editor,  which  were  published 
in  both  newspapers  in  Springfield  Sun¬ 
day,  April  20,  when  the  announcement 
of  Smith’s  retirement  as  mayor  was 
made. 

The  mayor’s  actiixi  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  where 
a  mayor  of  a  metropolitan  community 
has  turned  from  political  life  in  his 
prime  to  become  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

Announcement  was  also  made  at  the 
time  that  John  W.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  for 
many  years  managing  editor  of  the 
paper,  has  resigned,  effective  at  once. 


SURVEYED  ASSESSMENT  SYSTEM 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribwie  re¬ 
cently  published  a  series  of  stories  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Iowa  assessment  system. 
Material  for  the  stories  was  furnished 
by  two  well-known  Des  Moines  realtors. 


EXPANDING  NIAGARA  MILL 

Contract  for  a  five-story  addition  to 
Mill  No.  2  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  com¬ 
pany  at  Niagara  Falls  has  been  awarded 
to  Wright  and  Kremers,  contractors  of 
that  city. 


OPENS  NEW  RADIO  PLANT 


Memphis  Appeal  Papers  Dedicate 
New  Broadcasting  Station 

An  all-night  broadcast  was  held 
recently  by  WMC,  radio  station  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Memphis  Evening  Appeal,  to  celebrate 
opening  of  the  new  transmission  plant  of 
the  newspapers’  station.  The  transmit¬ 
ter’s  new  home,  about  eight  miles  from 
the  city  limits  on  the  Bristol  Highway, 
was  built  at  cost  of  about  $75,(X)0  in  or¬ 
der  that  absorption  from  large  steel 
buildings  surrounding  the  Commercial 
Appeal  building,  where  the  transmitter 
has  been  locat^,  may  be  eliminated. 
Spots  in  the  surrounding  territory  which 
have  been  practically  “dead”  to  WMC 
now  will  receive  the  station  consistently 
day  and  night.  More  distance  is  assured 
for  the  new  station,  also. 

The  new  transmitter  home  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  modern  residence.  The 
transmitter  room  has  been  built  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  much  larger 
transmitter  should  WMC  in  future  in¬ 
crease  its  power.  It  is  accessible  through 
a  separate  entrance  where  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  Henry  W.  Slavick,  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  will  reside.  The  engineer’s  home  con¬ 
sists  of  five  rooms  and  a  sun  porch. 

The  transmitter  house  sits  between  two 


steel  towers  217  feet  high,  including  the 
insulated  concrete  bases.  They  were 
especially  made  for  WMC  by  Bell 
Laboratory  engineers. 


MAYOR  DRIVES  FIRST  RIVET 

Mayor  James  M.  Curley  of  Boston 
officially  dedicated  the  beginning  of 
work  on  the  new  building  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler  recently,  driving 
the  first  rivet  in  the  superstructure  after 
receiving  a  journeyman  ironworker's 
union  card. 


TO  START  AS  DAILY 

The  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Record,  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper,  beginning  about  May 
1  will  be  issued  as  a  morning  daily. 
C.  K.  Schwar  is  editor  and  H.  H.  Brown 
is  business  manager. 


RETURNS  FROM  EGYPT 

Victor  S.  Yarros,  editorial  writer  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine. 


LINDSAY-NUNN  REPORTS 

The  Lindsay-Nunn  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  operates  a  group  of  daily 
papers  in  Texas,  reported  this  week  a  net 
profit  of  $235,000  for  1929. 


“MILLIONAIRE  REPORTER”  QUITS 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  connected  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  with  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
will  become  a  partner  on  May  1  in  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  firm  of  E 
S.  Smithers  &  Co.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  “millionaire  re¬ 
porter.”  He  is  routed  to  have  made 
a  large  fortune  in  the  stock  market, 
largely  in  the  shares  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  in  which  concern  he  is  a 
large  stockholder.  He  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  oil  department  of  the 
Journal. 


STOCKARD  IN  HOSPITAL 

Judge  (jeorge  G.  Stockard,  editor  of 
the  Fayetteville  (Ark.)  Daily  leader, 
was  removed  April  17  to  the  city  hospital 
there  for  treatment  of  a  serious  illness 
and  Mrs.  Stockard  came  from  their  home 
at  Mountainburg  to  join  him. 


COLLEGE  PRESS  TO  MEET 

Eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
Illinois  Collegiate  Press  Association 
will  be  held  May  10  at  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Editors, 
business  managers  and  faculty  advisors 
of  25  Illinois  scholastic  papers  will 
attend. 


75  years 

youngs 


(&CALLBULLETIN 

DOMINANT  IN  ITS  FIELD 

★The  CALL-Founded  1856  ★The  BULLETIN-Founded  1835 

San  Francisco’s  bvo  oldest  newspapers,  welded  In  August,  1929/ 
into  a  single  solid  unit ~~  wise  with  the  experience  and  veneroble 
with  the  tradition  of  75  years  —  but  geared  to  the  modern  tempo, 
youthful  in  viewpoint,  ever  vigorous  and  alert  in  public  service. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENTED  IN 

New  Yorb  by  Chicago  by  Detroit  by  Los  Angeles  by 

HERBERT  W.  MOLONEY  JOHN  H.  LEDERER  RAY  MILLER  KARL  J.  SHULL 

342  Madison  Av«.  Hoarst  Bldg.  Gonaral  Motors  Bldg.  Tronsportotion  BWg. 
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Interfype  Six-Magazine  Display  Machine 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE 
HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


After  having  used  ten  Intertypes  for  about  two  years,  a  well 
known  composition  company  wrote  us  about  the  unusual  produc¬ 
tion  record  of  their  Intertypes.  Then,  they  gave  us  a  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  unusual  production  by  adding: 


"More  gratifying  than  this  is  the  mental  atti¬ 
tude  of  our  operators  who  repeatedly  have 


congratulated  us  on  our  choice  of  Intertypes" 
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Interfyp*  Two-Magazine  News  Machine 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  progress  made  by  Intertype  is 
the  fact  that  Intertype  operators  know  that  Intertype  improve¬ 
ments  are  real.  Write  today  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  booklet 
"Profit-Making  Intertype  Features." 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  BOSTON  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  TORONTO  •  LONDON  •  BERLIN 


Stan  da  rd i  z 

I  N  T  ERT Y  P  E 


THE  43  INTERTYPE  IMPROVEMENTS 


Interfype  Mixer 


1.  Spaceband  Key  adjustable  to  suit  operator. 

2.  Light  touch  Keyboard  increases  speed. 

S.  Auxiliary  Spaceband  Key  saves  reaching  across 
keyboard. 

4.  Keyboard  Rubber  Roll  can  be  replaced  Instantly. 

5.  Keyboard  Rubber  Roll  Retainer  prevents 

"creeping." 

6.  Interchangeable  Keyboard  Rods. 

7.  Only  Two  Parts  to  Escapement. 

8.  Quick  Change  magazines  are  removed  from  rear. 

9.  Curved  Assembler  Front  Increases  assembly 

speed. 

10.  Positive  Assembler  practically  eliminates 

transpositions. 

11.  Assembling  Elevator  eliminates  troublesome 

wire  release. 

12.  Non-Clogging  Spaceband  Box. 

IS.  Instantly  replaced  Star  Wheel. 

14.  Line  Delivery  Carriage  prevents  spaceband 

bresLkage. 

15.  Hardened  Steel  Matrix  Retaining  Pawls. 

16.  Vise  Jaw  Adjustment  makes  quick  change  of 

line  lengths. 

17.  Mold  Slide  Safety  Device  saves  matrices  and 

prevents  squirts. 

18.  Interchangeable  Mold  Liners  save  liner 

investment. 

19.  Pump  Spring  is  easily  adjustable  to  deliver 

perfect  slugs. 

20.  Electrically  Perfect  Thermostat. 

21.  Extra  Large  Metal  Pot  maintains  more 

uniform  temperature. 

22.  One  Mouthpiece  handles  all  kinds  of  work. 

23.  Automatic  Blank  Slug  Device  Is  a  time-saving 

convenience. 


24.  Mold  Driving  Pinion  Shaft  Friction  Clutch 

relieves  harmfui  strain  on  driving  mechanism. 

25.  Intertype  Electric  Pot  gives  uniform  heat. 

26.  Interchangeabie  Mold  Caps. 

27.  Mold  Disk  can  be  moved  without  removing  the 

stud  from  the  disk. 

28.  Mold  Disk  Turning  Knob  eliminates  damage  due 

to  wrong  timing. 

29.  Universal  Ejector  had  solid  blades  for  various 

sizes  of  slugs. 

30.  Screw-bearing  Knife  Block  Insures  parallel 

slugs. 

31.  All  measures  up  to  42  pica  ems  wide. 

32.  Elevator  Transfer  Mechanism  prevents  "spills.” 

33.  Second  Elevator  Lower  Guide  causes  the  second 

elevator  to  lift  vertically  without  damage  to 
matrices. 

34.  Intertype  Matrices  are  Smooth  Running  on  All 

Line  Composing  Machines. 

35.  Second  Elevator  Starting  Weight  gives  second 

elevator  absolutely  even  movement. 

36.  Font  DIstIngulsher  is  easily  readable  from  front 

of  machine. 

37.  Wear-Adjusting  Distributor  Mechanism  saves 

slightly  worn  matrices. 

38.  Automatic  Magazine  Shatter  shuts  out  dirt  and 

ilat  matrices. 

39.  Channel  Entrances  are  self-aligning  to  each 

magazine. 

40.  Variable  spacing  of  Channel  Entrance  Partitions 

make  possible  larger  faces  on  main  magazine. 

41.  Cam  Wiper  cleans  and  oils  cam  face. 

42.  Back  Mold  Wiper  prevents  accumulation  of 

metal  on  back  of  molds. 

43.  Side  Unit  No.  3  has  maximum  face  capacity. 


Set  In  Intertype  Vogue  Bold  and  Ideal  News 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

(Continued  from  page  76) 


course,  that  the  price  kvel  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  so  long  as  it 
remains  unaltered,  may  be  exp^ted  to 
determine  the  price.  It  seems  improb¬ 
able  that  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada  can  advance  its  price  above  that 
of  other  large  mills. 

It  seems  to  your  committee  that  there 
are  two  courses  of  action  which  this 
convention  should  consider. 

First,  that  some  of  us  may  believe 
tliat  the  present  unsettled  conditions  in 
the  newsprint  industry  will  prevent  any 
increase  in  1931  and  some  accept  the 
possibility  that  this  unsettlement  may  go 
far  enough  to  even  result  in  the  decrease. 

The  second  course  is  to  decide  whether 
the  best  long-run  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  lie  in  three  or  five  year 
contracts  on  the  basis  of  a  price  schedule 
which  will  tend  to  stabilize  newsprint 
prices  over  a  period  of  years.  If  the 
latter  course  is  adopted,  some  price  in¬ 
crease  may  be  expected.  A  tentative 
suggestion  to  that  end  is  contained  in 
the  attached  letter  of  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada. 


Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada 
Canada  Cement  Building 
Montreal 

10th  April,  1930. 

Paper  Committee, 

American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation, 

270  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — In  accordance  with  dis¬ 
cussions  at  our  meetings  on  the  I7th  and 
18th  March,  I  am  now  authorized  by 
the  member  Companies  of  the  News¬ 
print  Institute  of  Canada  to  submit  to 
your  Committee  for  transmission  to  the 
members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  their 
Annual  Convention  the  following  pro¬ 
gramme.  As  I  indicated  at  the  meeting, 
this  is  done  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  newsprint  paper  and  to  meet 
the  position  in  which  both  manufacturers 
and  consumers  find  themselves. 

I  believe  that  in  putting  forward  such 
a  pragramme  due  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  economic  conditions  surrounding 
our  respective  industries  and  although 
it  may  not  entirely  meet  the  views  of 
either  industry,  it  represents  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  fair  programme  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  in  the  interests  of  both: 

1.  The  price  of  newsprint  paper  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  1930  will  re¬ 
main  at  the  present  leveir 

2.  The  price  of  newsprint  paper  for 

the  year  1931  will  be  f2.00  per  ton  in 
advance  of  the  1930  level,  present 

freights  allowed. 

3.  The  price  of  newsprint  paper  for 

the  year  1932  will  be  $2.00  per  ton  in 
advance  of  the  1931  level,  present 

freights  allowed. 

4.  The  price  of  newsprint  paper  for 

the  year  1933  will  be  $1.00  per  ton  in 
advance  of  the  1932  level,  present 

freights  allowed. 

A  fair  scale  of  differentials  for 
coloured  and  special  papers  will  be 
provided. 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  quoted  for 
three  and  a  half  year  contracts  taking 
effect  from  the  1st  of  July,  1930. 

In  presenting  this  programme  to  your 
members  you  will,  I  trust,  think  it  proper 
to  tell  your  members  that  the  Canadian 
industry  has  taken  a  fair,  sane  and 
economic  view  of  the  situation.  It  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
that  the  manufacturers  should  secure 
the  confidence  and  cooperation  of  their 
customers,  and  I  hope  that  the  confer¬ 
ences  we  have  already  had  will  convince 
you  of  their  determination  to  be  con¬ 
structive,  economic  and  fair. 

The  member  Companies  expect  that 
under  the  closer  relationship  which  it 
is  hoped  may  exist  between  publisher 
and  manufacturer  in  the  future  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Institute  mills  paper  will  be 
encouraged. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  our  ap¬ 


preciation  of  the  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  which  your  Committee  dis¬ 
played  towards  our  industry  at  our 
recent  meetings  and  also  the  hope  that 
such  meetings  may  be  more  frequent  in 
the  future  and  have  equally  satisfactory 
results. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  H.  Price,  Chairman. 

Your  committee  is  satisfied  that  the 
best  interests  of  your  members  lies  in 
price  stabilization  at  reasonable  levels 
over  a  period  of  years.  Whether  or  not 
the  prices  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
letter  are  reasonable,  publishers  must 
decide  for  themselves. 

The  newsprint  industry  is  one  of  large 
units  of  production  and  your  committee 
feels  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  if 
present  prices  continue  there  will  be 
consolidations  which,  in  the  long  run, 
may  place  newsprint  prices  on  a  much 
higher  level  th^  if  the  present  com¬ 
petitive  situation  continues  on  a  price 
stabilization  program. 

Last  year  some  contracts  for  news¬ 
print  provided  that  the  purchaser  should 
make  no  purchase  of  newsprint  from 
any  source  other  than  the  mill  executing 
the  contract,  without  consent,  thereby 
precluding  the  contracting  publisher  from 
making  any  purchase,  during  the  life  of 
the  contract,  from  overseas  or  otherwise. 
Your  committee  is  informed  that  in  their 
new  contracts  the  mills  propose  quite 
generally  to  enforce  that  provision  and 
your  committee  most  earnestly  urges  you 
to  refuse  to  consent  to  any  such  provi¬ 
sion,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  maintain 
your  freedom  so  that  you  may  purchase 
any  excess  tonnage  from  such  sources 
as  you  may  select. 

PRODUCTION 

Production  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  during  1929  amounted  to  4,121,103 
tons  and  exceeded  1928  production  by 
322,429  tons.  The  Canadian  mills  pro¬ 
duced  2,728,827  tons  during  the  twelve 
months  of  1929,  which  was  an  increase  of 
1,336,551  tons  over  the  United  States 
production. 

The  total  North  American  production, 
including  Newfoundland  and  Mexico, 
during  1929  amounted  to  4,395,283  tons, 
as  compared  with  4,046,400  tons  during 
the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  348,883 
tons,  or  8.6  per  cent. 

During  1929  the  Canadian  mills  oper¬ 
ated  at  an  average  of  85.5  per  cent  of 
rated  caracity,  and  the  United  States 
mills  at  79.6  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  mills  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1930,  produced  15,075 
tons  less  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1929,  while  the  United  States  output  was 
7,725  or  2.3  per  cent  more. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1930 
total  North  American  production,  includ¬ 
ing  Newfoundland  and  Mexico,  amounted 
to  1,026,392  tons. 

Canadian  mills  oi^rated  at  69.6  per 
cent  of  rated  capacity  and  the  United 
States  mills  at  83.9  per  cent  for  the  same 
period. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1930 
the  mills  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada  are  believed  to  have  produced 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  their  rated 
capacity,  while  during  the  same  period 
last  year  they  produced  approximately 
75  per  cent,  including  overseas  shipments 
in  both  cases. 

ADVERTISING 

On  the  comparative  basis  of  118  news- 

fiapers  in  30  major  cities,  advertising 
ineage  in  the  newspapers  during  1929 
was  3.4  per  cent  greater  as  compared 
with  IS^. 

Using  this  same  method  the  newspaper 
advertising  lineage  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1930  shows  a  loss  of  9.8  per 
cent  as  against  the  same  period  of  1929. 

CONSUMPTION 

November,  1929,  is  the  first  month 
since  July,  1928,  in  which  our  compila¬ 
tion,  bas^  on  445  newspapers  reporting 
regularly  to  your  committee,  showed  a 
decrease  in  consumpticxi. 


During  1929  consumption,  on  the  same 
comparative  basis,  indicated  an  average 
increase  of  6.9  per  cent. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1930, 
consumption  shows  an  average  decrease 
of  3.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1929. 

PUBLISHERS’  STOCKS 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1929 
publishers’  stocks  were  at  lower  points 
than  during  the  corresponding  months 
of  1928,  while  November  and  December, 
1929,  showed  increases  in  the  supply  of 
3  days’  and  2  days’,  respectively,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  months  of  1928. 
May  and  June,  1929,  were  the  low  points, 
both  with  225  days’  supply,  and  the 
highest  point  reached  was  34  days’  supply 
for  the  months  of  July  and  December. 

'Thus  far  for  the  present  year  January 
indicates  an  average  of  38  days’  supply; 
February,  34  days’  supply;  March,  32 
days’  supply. 

OVERSEAS  IMPORTS 

Imports  of  overseas  newsprint  totaled 
96,376  tons  during  1929,  as  compared 
with  117,056  tons  during  1928,  a  decrease 
of  20,680  tons. 

Thirty-eight  thousand  and  74  tons  of 
newsprint  were  imported  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1930,  as  against  22,825 


tons  during  the  same  period  of  1929,  an 
increase  of  15,249  tons. 

To  members  interested  in  purchasing 
overseas  newsprint,  your  committee  su^ 
gests  that  they  seek  information  from  our 
files  on  the  subject,  which  contain  the 
experience  of  many  of  our  members 
with  the  various  overseas  products. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  the  United  States  during 
1929  amounted  to  18,837  tons  as  against 
11,731  tons  during  1928,  an  increase  of 
7,106  tons. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1930 
exports  from  the  United  States  total 
3,454  -tons  as  compared  with  5,050  tons 
during  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  preceding  year  and  show  a  decrease 
of  1,596  tons. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
tons  were  exported  from  Canada  to  over¬ 
seas  during  1929,  an  increase  of  65,849 
tons,  as  compared  with  271,698  tons  ex¬ 
ported  during  1928. 

There  were  exported  from  Canada  to 
overseas  41,774  tons  during  the  first  two 
months  of  1929.  Exports  during  Ae 
same  period  of  1930  amount  to  37,112 
tons,  and  show  a  decrease  under  1929  of 
4,362  tons. 

(Continued  on  page  100) 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATION 


The  very  nature  of  the  business  today  calls 
for  selling  of  individual  markets — because  na- 
tional  advertisers  buy  that  way — not  grouped 
markets — further  because  all  markets  differ. 

Obviously  a  limited  list  of  newspapers  will 
receive  more  intensive  and  individual  effort  in 
an  organization  of  adequate  size. 

We  represent  a  limited  list  of  dailies,  all 
leaders  in  their  respective  markets — have  a 
sizable  organization — no  diffcult  and  time 
consuming  competitive  angles,  hence — sales 
effort  can  be  concentrated  on  market  selling. 

We  are  steadily  building  lineage  for  our  pub' 
lishers  and  are  in  a  position  to  serve  more 
publishers  whose  markets  require  specialized 
selling. 


FRANKLIN  P.  ALCORN  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  C’H’I’C’A’G’O 

270  Madison  Ave.  410  No.  Michigan  Ave. 


C-H  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 
USED  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  NEW  PLANT 
OF  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


A  general  rietv  of  one  press  line  in  the 


K  new  home  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 

I  Ml  attracted  world- wide  attention,  be- 

cause  its  thoroughly  modern  pressroom  in- 
Brl  ^  ^  corporates  many  methods  new  to  news- 
■MWl  paper  printing. 

I  In  the  selection  of  pressroom  equipment 
many  experimental  tests  were  made  in  the 
Northwest  plant  of  the  publishers. 
Months  of  research  and  investigation  went  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  new  pressroom — intended  to  be  the  ultimate 
in  reliable  and  efficient  news  production.  Nothing  was  to 
be  left  undone  to  insure  safety  for  men  and  for  machines 
and  at  the  same  time  achieve  greater  speed  with  higher 
net  production. 

It  is  significant  that  Cutler-Hammer  Pressroom  equip¬ 
ment  was  finally  selected.  The  Chicago  Daily  News,  like 
hundreds  of  leading  newspapers  everywhere,  recognized 
the  need  for  reliable  control  equipment  in  promoting 
pressroom  dependability — in  giving  pressmen  confidence 
in  their  own  ability  to  put  every  sheet  out  on  time. 

Cutler-Hammer  reliability  and  simplicity  is  available  for 
every  newspaper  plant.  Regardless  of  your  circulation,  in¬ 
vestigate  Cutler-Hammer  Press  Drives,  Press  Control,  Dis¬ 
patch  Conveyors  and  Press  Accessories;  specify  them  when 
ordering  new  equipment  or  revising  your  present  layout. 

The  C-H  Booklet  “Keeping  Pace”  is  sent  free  upon  request.  Ask  for  your  copy, 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 
1223  St.  Paul  Avenue 
MILWAUKEE  :  WISCONSIN 


Paper  roll  handling  eiptipment  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  f^e%vM,,,Apr on 
coin’in-or,  cross  cont'cyor,  90  foot 
flat  cotii'cyor,  and  t^ertical  cictajor 
on  m<iin  .srorage  floor,  OH  Con¬ 
trol  is  used. 


C*H  Dis/vatcli 
Convenors  installed 
In  the  main  plant  of 
the  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  are  capable 
of  handling  an  80- 
l>age  edition.  At  the 
mntom,  a  vieu*  of  a 
Cutler  •Hammer 
Press  Drif'e  used  on 
the  Daily  Sews 
pres.ses.  Sote  par-- 
ticularly  the  sus- 
pi’nsion  type  base 
plate. 


**Keeping  Pace", 
shoics  manv  t.vf»ical 
('utler-Hanimer  in¬ 
stallations.  AsIc  for 
a  free  copy. 


CUTLER  HAMMER 


Newspaper  Press  Control^Pr^s  Drives~Dispatch  Conveyors 


w  . 


The  Chicago  Evening  American  has  purchased  1 5  Scott 
Extra' High-Speed  Units  with  3  pairs  of  folders  to  be  ar- 
n  A  Ik  I  ranged  as  a  Straight- Unit  press  in  one  line.  15  Scott  reels 
with  Jones  Automatic  Web  Tension  Governors  will  be 
installed  to  handle  the  paper  rolls.  These  will  be  installed 
in  the  new  North  Side  Plant. 


Walter  Scott 


Main  Office  and  Factory 


New  York 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


The  ^Boston  Herald-Traveler  will  install 
24  Scott  Extra- High-Speed  Units  with  6 
pairs  of  folders  arranged  as  a  Multi- Unit 
press.  24  Scott  reels,  each  with  Jones 
Automatic  Web  Tension  Governor,  will 
handle  the  paper  rolls. 


^INO  AMERICAN 


Mr 


- —  -  l  - 
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Two  More  Endorsements  of  Scott  Proven  High  Speed 

The  Boston  Herald'Traveler  and  The  Chicago  Evening  American  have 
recently  ordered  two  Scott  installations,  thus  endorsing  the  proven  Scott 
refinements  in  newspaper  press  design. 

Extreme  rigidity  of  construction,  perfect  balance  of  moving  parts  and  the 
Jones  Automatic  Web  Tension  Governor  make  Scott  Extra-High'Speed 
Presses  run  like  sewing  machines.  At  their  top  speed  rate  of  60,000 
newspapers  per  hour,  their  smooth  operation  practically  eliminates  inter' 
ruptions  due  to  web  breaks,  and  permits  sustained  high  speed  operation. 

For  these  reasons  they  are  the  fastest  newspaper  presses  made,  bar  none. 

&  Company 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Chicago 
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BROUN  TELLS  STORY  OF  HIS  CAREER; 
ATTRIBUTES  SUCCESS  TO  “BREAKS” 

“It  Seems  to  Me”  Columnist  Says  Succession  of  Deaths  and 
Fortuitous  Circumstances  Took  Him  Up  the  Journalistic 
Ladder — Started  Writing  Baseball 


IT  was  just  a  series  of  lucky  breaks 
that  made  him  what  he  is  today, 
feywcxKl  Broun,  writer  of  the  “It 
Seems  to  Me”  column  in  the  New  York 
Celeyram  and  otlier  Scripps-Howard 
>aiK-rs,  said  in  his  column  April  19.  He 
aid : 

“Every  now  and  then  some  young 
nan  or  wt)man  comes  to  ask  me  how  to 
jet  on  a  newsiaper.  It  is  usually  a 
■oiing  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  be 
i  dramatic  critic  or  a  columnist.  That 
nakes  it  harder.  .\nd  when  I  answer 
liat  they  must  not  exjtect  tw  easy  a  job 
n  tlie  l>eginning  and  that  it  takes  a  lot 
if  training  to  be  a  columnist  they  look 
it  me  in  .surprise.  ‘1  raining  to  be  a  col- 
immst !’  they  exclaim  incredulously.  I 
lon’t  blame  them. 

‘■.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ought  to  lie  a 
treat  deal  more  honest  and  blurt  the 
ruth  right  out.  Maylje  I  wouldn't  be 
alking  for  other  columnists,  but,  as  far 
IS  I'm  concerned,  it  was  the  breaks 
vhich  got  me  the  job — ^and  practically 
lothing  else. 

"In  the  Ix-ginning  I  was  a  copy  reader, 
t  was  not  too  much  of  a  job  on  the 
articular  jaiier  which  employed  me, 
lut,  then.  I  wasn't  much  of  a  copy 
eader.  My  process  was  simjile.  When 
he  head  ot  the  de.sk  said  'Cliop  four 
lundretl  words  out  of  that  story,’  I'd 
ust  lop  off  the  last  four  hundred.  That 
vas  much  the  easiest  way,  but  it 
lid  make  some  pretty  queer  endings  in 
I  he  stuff  printeil  in  the  |)a|)er  next  day. 

\  "1  rememlx'r  one  wound  up,  ‘Mrs. 

’Irosvenor  said.  ‘I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
I  nent  to  .the  readers  of  the  New  York 
I  Tribune.’  ” 

;  “That's  the  way  it  ended.  Wliatever 
!  t  was  she  wantc-d  to  say  to  the  readers 
if  the  .V<’7k’  York  Tribune  was  in  the 
ast  four  hundred  words  and  got  chopped 
ight  out. 

“.•\nd  so  whatever  she  wanted  to  say 
lever  did  get  said.  Not  in  the  New 
t’ork  Tribune.  I  can't  ever  remember 
he  nature  of  her  complaint  myself  by 
low.  .\11  this  was  a  ginid  many  years 
igo.  IVoliahly  it  doesn't  matter  any 
nore.  ,\nd  iR-cause  I  was  a  liad  copy 
eader  they  made  me  a  rewrite  man. 

That  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
•ewrite  men  got  drunk.  .And  after  I'd 
leen  a  rewrite  man  a  little  while  the 
laseliall  writer  of  the  paper  movetl  to 
mother  town.  So  tliat  was  how  I  got  to 
K'  liaseball  writer. 

“.And  then,  after  a  little  while,  the 
Iramatic  critic  died,  so  they  made  me 
Iramatic  critic.  And  then  the  Ixxik 
;ritic  got  sick.  He  did  eventually 
•ecover,  but  he  had  to  go  away  for  a 
•ouple  of  years,  and  so  they  made  me 
X  M  ik  reviewer. 

“By  this  time  everylxidy  had  noticed 
what  extraordinary  giKxl  luck  I  w'as 
laving,  and  everybody  lK‘gati  to  look  at 
Tie  askance.  In  fact,  the  managing  editor 
jsed  to  Ik?  quite  snappish  in  the  morn- 
ng  when  I'd  ask.  ‘.And  how  is  your 
lealth  this  morning.’ 

“Right  at  the  jump  something  hap- 
jX'iicd  that  helped  me  out  a  lot  as  drama- 
ic  critic.  I  saw  a  play  in  which  Miss 
Ethel  Barrymore  anneared,  and  I  didn’t 
rhink  it  was  a  good  play.  And  I  didn’t 
Ihink  Miss  Barrymore  gave  a  very  good 
performance.  This  was  just  about  the 
third  play  I’d  seen  as  a  critic,  and  I  was 
probably  feeling  my  oats  a  little.  I  lit 
into  the  play  and  the  actress,  and  the 
following  Sunday  Miss  Barrymore  gave 
in  interview  to  the  Herald. 

“She  said,  ‘.All  the  critics  liked  me  hut 
one,  who  I  understand  is  a  baseball 
reporter.’  .And  she  went  on  to  say.  ‘Of 
course,  baseball  is  a  great  game  and  our 
national  sport  and  all  that,  but  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the 
diamond  and  the  drama,  is  there  not?’ 

“That  was  a  lucky  break  for  me.  You 
see.  baseball  writers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  re.sented  it.  They  wrote  pieces  say¬ 
ing  that  baseball  writers  knew  a  lot 


more  than  dramatic  critics.  .And  I 
wouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if  that  were 
true.  .Anyhow,  it  gave  me  that  invalu¬ 
able  thing  called  publicity. 

“.And  1  had  luck  as  a  book  reviewer, 
because  after  a  week  or  so  I  got  terribly 
tired  of  reading  books,  and  I  came  down 
with  space  to  fill  and  no  book  to  write 
about.  I  didn’t  know  then  that  it  is 
possible  to  review  a  book  even  if  you 
haven’t  read  it.  And  so,  in  my  desjiera- 
tion,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  something 
about  a  dog  I  knew  and  a  child  and 
a  farm,  and  that  went  a  lot  better  than 
any  of  the  bcxik  reviews  1  ever  wrote. 
The  space  1  filled  was  called  'BtKiks  and 
Things,’  but  after  a  very  little  while 
whole  months  went  by  and  not  a  book 
would  Ik?  mentioned.  It  was  just 
‘Things.’  I  had  become,  by  sheer  acci¬ 
dent,  a  columnist,  and  once  you  gc’t  to 
be  a  columnist  there’s  no  cure.  It  gets 
in  your  bliMid.  You’re  not  gixid  for 
anything  else.” 


WINS  BILLBOARD  LIBEL  CASE 


Texas  Man  Was  Charged  With  Putting 
Debtor’s  Name  on  Sign 

Without  deciding  whether  the  act 
complained  of  constituted  criminal  libel. 
County  Judge  McCollum  Burnett  at 
San  Antonio  granted  defense  motion  for 
instructed  acquittal  of  C.  T.  Clapp, 
charged  with  libel  in  connection  with 
the  painting  of  an  alleged  debtor’s  name 
on  a  sign  advertising  accounts  for  sale. 

Judge  Burnett  ruled  that  Clapp,  in 
charge  of  the  General  Credit  h'inance 
Corporation  headquarters  at  1  >allas,  was 
not  shown  to  have  Iwen  responsible  for 
the  sign  painted  in  “1k)x  car  letters”  on 
the  side  of  a  building  at  San  .Antonio. 
Se\eral  names  appeared  in  the  sign,  but 
that  of  Leroy  Miller  was  made  the  basis 
of  the  criminal  libel  charges  against 
Clapp  and  another  man,  who,  the  prose¬ 
cution  sought  to  show,  acted  on  Clapp’s 
instructions. 

In  this  connection  a  document  offered 
in  evidence  was  held  not  admissible  lie- 
cause  it  had  a  rublR-r  stamp  signature. 
Following  Clapp’s  instructed  acquittal  the 
charge  against  the  other  man  was  dis¬ 
missed  witliout  trial. 


NIEHAUS  PROMOTED 

J.  Malilon  Niehaus,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  classsified  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  AVm’  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
and  Morning  Tribune,  has  been  made 
head  of  the  deiiartment,  replacing  E.  F. 
Emmel.  Prior  to  going  to  New  (Orleans 
a!x)ut  a  year  ago  Mr.  Niehaus  served 
in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  and  for  two 
and  a  half  years  prior  to  that,  he  was 
classified  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 


MAVITY  IN  ALBANY 

J.  Earle  Mavity,  who  has  been  acting 
general  manager  of  the  Elizabethton 
(Tenn.)  Star,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)Times  Union.  Prior  to  being  at 
Elizaliethton,  Mr.  Mavity  was  part  owner 
with  his  father,  John  M.  Mavity.  in  the 
Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Daily  Vidette  and 
later  the  Vidette-Messenger.  The  Mav- 
ity’s  sold  their  interests  in  Septemlx*r, 
1929,  to  L.  M.  Whipple,  of  Valparaiso 
and  J.  S.  Gray  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


A.P.  MAN  TRANSFERRED 

John  Osborne,  Associated  Press  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Memphis,  where  he  will 
take  charge  of  the  Memphis  bureau. 
Roy  Hutchens,  of  the  KnoirAlle  Journal 
staff,  succeeds  him  in  Knoxville. 


REFUSED  ADVERTISEMENT 
RESULTS  IN  SUICIDE 

They  gave  S.  B.  Miller,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  man  charged  with  at¬ 
tempting  to  advertise  “pure  char¬ 
red  com  whiskey”  in  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  his  orders  at  police 
headquarters.  He  obeyed  them  to 
the  letter. 

“I  am  going  to  release  you,”  the 
judge  said  as  he  appeared  in  court, 
“on  one  condition,  that  you  leave 
town.  We  don’t  want  your  kind 
in  Columbia.” 

Miller,  with  three  pistol  wounds 
in  his  head,  was  found  in  his  home 
a  few  hours  later.  He  died  on  the 
way  to  a  hospital.  It  was  suicide, 
officers  said. 

Miller  was  arrested  after  the 
newspaper  refused  to  accept  the 
advertisement. 


AIDING  UNEMPLOYED 

The  IVaterhury  (Conn.)  Democrat  has 
established  a  temporary  free  employment 
service  and  is  using  its  editorial,  news 
and  advertising  columns  to  ease  the  un¬ 
employment  situation  in  the  city.  Page 
one,  blackface  bfjxes,  are  being  used  to 
announce  the  free  service,  principally  for 
lalxirers.  Waterburians  are  lieing  urged 
to  start  their  spring  cleanup  of  yards, 
grounds,  lawns,  etc.  early  and,  where 
possible,  to  hire  the  work  done.  The 
business  department  is  handling  the  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  and  many  jobs  have 
ix-cn  obtained.  There  are  6,000  people 
out  of  work  in  Waterbury,  authorities 
estimate. 


LEAVE  BROOKLYN  DAILY 

M.  J.  Klein,  radio  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Joseph  Sweeney,  radio  editor,  and 
Edward  Schaeffer,  Federal  building  re¬ 
porter,  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
Hrooklvn  Standard-Union,  effective  April 
19. 


DAVID  GIBSON  WINS 
$50,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

Jury  Holds  for  Lorain  (O.)  Journal 
Publisher  and  Also  Votes  Its 
Belief  That  He  Is  Real 
Owner  of  Paper 


David  Gibson,  publisher  of  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal,  defendant  in  a  $50, (XX)  libel 
suit  brought  by  William  Peer,  Lorain, 
won  a  complete  victory  when  a  jury  in 
Common  Pleas  Court  of  Ixirain  County, 
brought  in  its  decision  April  18. 

The  jury  of  11  men  and  women  voted 
ten  to  one  that  Peer  was  not  entitled  ti. 
damages  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of 
a  story  of  his  arrest  in  November,  1920, 
by  Ferleral  Prohibition  officers. 

The  jury  also  voted,  eight  to  three, 
that  (jibson  and  not  S.  .A.  Horwitz, 
Elyria,  O.,  contractor,  was  the  owner  of 
the  Journal.  The  plaintiff  had  made 
Horwitz  a  co-defendant,  charging  that 
he  and  not  Gihson  was  the  real  owner 
of  the  pa|x*r.  A  vote  on  the  phase  of  the 
case  was  demanded  by  attorneys  for 
paper. 

The  jury's  verdict  supports  contentions 
of  the  defense  that  Horwitz  should  not 
be  involved  since  Gibson  was  the  cfin- 
trolling  head  of  the  Journal  as  publisher 
and  president  of  the  l.orain  Journal  Com¬ 
pany. 

Attorneys  for  (jibson  and  Horwitz  re¬ 
peatedly  charged  in  court  that  the  suit 
was  promoted  by  R.  C.  Hoiles,  publisher 
of  another  Lorain  paper.  .Attorneys  for 
Peer  made  no  denial  of  the  charge. 

The  case  which  started  on  March  2(i 
was  the  longest  civil  case  in  the  history 
of  Lorain  County.  More  than  (XX), ()()() 
words  went  into  the  record. 

NOGLE’S  DOG  WINS  PRIZE 

Tazewell  Sign,  Scotch  collie  owned  by 
H.  Nogle,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Port  .-Irthur  (Tex.)  Nnes,  won  first 
prize  in  his  class  at  the  Dixie  kennel 
show  held  recently  in  Houston. 


WHAT'S  IN  FASHION?  Directed  by  AMOS  PARRISH 

46 

GOOD  NEWSPAPERS 

for  National  Advertisers 


Allmny  TinieR-l'nion 
Akrtm  I*reNN 

Atiuiitii 

lliilliinore  »WN 
liufral4»  <'uurier>KxpreMN 
fiii4‘HK»  Amerh'an 
C'ini’inniMi  l*OHt 
('l«>veland  rreNH 
rolumbiiH  Citizen 
I>a.vt4»n  Herald 
Detroit  Tlmew 
Fort  Worth  Prens 
Hartford  TimeN 
HouHt<»n  I*refl8 
Lon  AnireleN  Kxamlner 
Ma<*on  Telefcraph 
MinneaptdiN  Tribune 
Milnuiikee  WiNeonNin  Newn 
New  HrleanN  TinieN-Pica.vune 
New  Y4»rk  Kveninfc  Journal 
Dakland  INmt  Knqiilrer 
HkliUioma  City  Newfl 
tiniaba  Hee^Newa 


Peoria  doiirnal-TranNeript 
PittMlnirirh  l*reHN 
l*ortland  tlreicon  Journal 
l*ortNmoiitli  Daily  Tinien 
Karine  TlmeN-t'all 
RoeliONter  Journal 
St.  I.oiiIn  Star 
St.  Paul  DiHpateh 
St.  PeterNbiiric  Timea 
San  Antonio  Liiclit 
San  Die^o  Sun 
San  FranciHeo  Kxanilner 
Seattle  Star 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
SyracuNe  Journal 
Toledo  New8-Bee 
Topeka  l>aily  f'apital 
Ctiea  l>aily  l*reNN 
WuNliinKton  TlmeN 
Wiehita  Kairle 
Wilminsrton  Ktery  KveninK 
WoreeNter  KveninK  P(»Nt 
YoiinKNtown  Teleffram 


(Combined  daily  elreiilation — more  than  5,0<i0,(NNI) 


They  and  their  readers  know  what’s  in  fashion. 

Why?  Because  these  newspapers  feature  and 
promote  “What’s  in  Fashion’’ — the  daily  fashion- 
fact  service  directed  by  Amos  Parrish. 


AMOS  PARRISH  &  CO. 

580  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  .  -  NEW 


YORK 
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Your  own 
AP  and 

ANP  A 

members 
have  proved 
these 


ways 
to  better 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  RESULTS 

Eight  ways  that  bring  greater  convenience,  time 
saving  and  economy,  to  that  important  part  of  your  busi¬ 
ness,  the  press-room.  United  States  Royal  Rubber 
Printing  Rollers  assure  superior  printing  results,  proven 
so  by  test  in  the  press-rooms  of  many  of  your  largest 
members.  And  here  are  the  reasons,  eight  of  them,  each 
of  which  will  pay  you  dividends; 


Writ*  tu  and  w*  will  giv*  you  full 
information;  havo  on*  of  our  *ngi~ 
n**r*  call  or  inotall  a  **t  that 
you  may  judg*  for  your»*lf. 


1.  Not  affected  by  the  most  adverse  temperatures. 

2.  Constant  changing  emd  adjusting  not  necessary. 

3.  Better  ink  distribution. 

4.  Unifonnity  of  density  and  diameter. 

5.  Withstands  rough  handling. 

6.  Will  not  accumulate  dirt. 

7.  Greater  durability — longer  life. 

8.  Elasily  reground  in  your  own  plant. 


u 


U.  S.”  Royal  Rubber  Printing  Rollers 


product  of 


United  States 


Rubber  Company 


1790  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

See  our  representatives  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  United  States  Rubber  Company’s  Room 
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(Continued  from  page  90) 


Daily  Capacity 
Tons 

80  April 


NEW  PRODUCTION,  1929 

Bathurst  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bathurst,  N.  B.. 
Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ontario 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Riverbend,  Quebec . 

SL  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers, 

Quebec  . 

Mersey  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.  S . 


175 
)  100 
i  100 

150 

125 


May 
August 
November 

September 

November 


Total 


730 


NEW  PRODUCTION,  1930 


Mersey  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool,  N.  S . 

New  Brunswick  International  Paper  Co.,  Dalhousie, 

N.  B . 

James  MacLaren  Co.,  Buckingham,  Quebec . 

The  Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Co.,  Bucksport,  Maine.. 


Daily  Capacity 
Tons 


a  surplus  based  on  liquidation  values  and 
our  purpose  in  the  future  is  to  have 
such  surplus  strictly  reflected  in  the  list 
of  agents,  together  with  such  status 
numbers  as  will  reflect  methods  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  character  when  required. 

The  thanks  of  your  committee  are  due 
to  the  entire  membership  for  its  generous 
response  to  our  frequent  inquiries,  re¬ 
quests  for  advice  and,  in  many  instances, 
for  extended  help  which  has  been  so 
cheerfully  given  in  all  cases. 

During  the  year  1929  seventy-five 
applications  for  recognition  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Advertising  Agencies. 
Thirty-nine  were  granted  recognition. 
Fourteen  were  refused  recognition. 
Recognition  which  had  been  previously 
granted  to  twenty-one  was  cancelled. 
Two  applications  were  tabled.  Recogni¬ 


tion  was  transferred  on  request  of  thirty- 
two.  Fourteen  withdrew  their  applicj. 
tions;  and  sixty-six  changes  in  rating 
were  made. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT 

Since  January,  1930,  thirty-five  appli- 
catims  for  recognition  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  Twenty-five  agencies  have 
granted  recognition.  One  has  been  re¬ 
fused  recognition.  Recognition  of 
twenty-six  have  been  cancelled.  Eight 
applications  have  been  tabled  for  future 
development.  Four  applications  have 
been  withdrawn  because  they  did  not 
meet  the  requirements.  Nineteen  agen¬ 
cies  request^  transfer  of  recognition. 
Twelve  changes  in  ratings  have 
made. 


Total  . 

*In  operation. 


125 

♦January 

(250 

♦March 

(250 

Last  Half 

250 

Fall 

270 

December 

1,145 

A.  N.  P.  A.  GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT 


NEW  PRODUCTION,  1931 


Powell  River  Co.,  Powell  River,  B.  C. 


Daily  Capacity 
Tons 

125  March 


Total 


125 


ESTIMATED  NEWSPRINT 


Production  United  States  . 

Production  Canada  . 

U.  S.  Imports  from  Newfoundland. 

U.  S.  Imports  from  Overseas . 

Mill  Stocks  Decrease . 


CONSUMPTION,  1929 

Tons 

.  1,392,276 

.  2,728,827 

.  130,997 

.  96,376 

.  9,639 


L'OUR  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pub- 
^  lications  were  enrolled  as  members 
in  this  association  January  1,  1928. 
During  the  year  twenty-two  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected,  three  members  con¬ 
solidated  with  other  members  and  four 
members  resigned ;  two  members  sus¬ 
pended  publication  and  one  member  went 
into  receivership,  making  a  total  member¬ 
ship  December  31,  1929,  five  hundred  and 
one. 


Tons 


Canadian  Exports  Overseas 

U.  S.  Exports . 

Canadian  Consumption  . . . . 
Publishers’  Stocks  Increase, 


4,358,115 

.  337,547 

.  18,837 

.  184,593 

.  41,328 

582,305 

Approximate  U.  S.  Newsprint  Consumption,  1929 . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  G.  Chandler,  Chairman. 

E.  P.  Adler 
George  T,  Cameron 
M.  F.  Hanson 

Roy  C.  Holliss 

F.  I.  Ker 
H.  Ponting 
S.  R.  Winch 


NEW  MEMBERS 

Ashland  (O.)  Times  Gazette. 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun 
Ch^lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Chicago  Daily  Illustrated  Times. 
Dodge  City  (la.)  Globe. 

Flushing  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

Halifax  (Canada)  Herald. 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post  Tribune. 
Jersey  Shore  (Pa.)  Herald. 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
Lincoln  (l\\.)  Evening  Courier. 
Marysville  (Mo.)  Democrat-Forum. 

-  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  News-Banner. 

3,775,810  North  Tonazvanda  (N.  Y.)  News. 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times. 

St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal- American. 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun. 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 


Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger. 

Piqua  (O.)  Call. 

Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

SUSPENDED  PUBLICATION 

Butte  (Mont.)  Free  Press. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe. 

*  *  « 

RECEIVERSHIP 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times. 

*  *  ir 

A.  N.  P.  A.  OFFICIAL  MEASURING 
RULES 

During  the  year  1929  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  Official  Measuring  Rules  were 
sold,  forty-six  less  than  during  1928. 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


4,358,115 


582,305 


REPORT  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENTS’  COMMITTEE 


SOME  years  ago,  your  committee  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  program  which  it  was 
hoped  would  result  in  causing  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  to  build  up  and  main¬ 
tain  a  larger  net  surplus.  It  is  now 
gratifying  to  report  that  our  work  in 
this  direction  has,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
such  a  result. 

That  this  condition  has  surely  been 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  agencies  but 
to  the  advertisers  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  results 
of  the  past  year.  The  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  following  the  business  depression 
of  last  Fall  which  resulted  in  the  failure 
of  several  advertisers,  failed  to  cause 
publishers  any  unusual  loss  because  the 
bulk  of  advertising  of  those  companies 
which  failed  was  placed  through  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  which  because  of  their 
strong  reserves  w^re  able  to  absorb  such 
losses. 

There  are  now  on  our  list  79  agencies 
having  a  net  surplus  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  Of  these  there  are  26  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $250,000 ;  13  in  excess  of  $500,000 
and  five  in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

The  minimum  net  surplus  require¬ 
ment  for  recognition  is  $5,000  but  $10,000 
is  required  for  agencies  located  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  500,000  or  more 
and  $20,000  for  those  located  in  New 
York  City. 

Statements  of  financial  condition  are 
required  annually  from  all  recognized 
agencies  and  from  some  statements  are 
required  semi-monthly  or  quarterly, 


while  from  others  monthly  profit  and 
loss  statements  are  insisted  upon. 

All  of  these  statements  are  carefully 
analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 


CONSOLIDATIONS 

Chicago  Daily  Journal  with  News. 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald  with  Leader 
Republican. 

Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Sfandardwith  Times. 

*  *  * 

RESIGNATIONS 

Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian. 


The 

Archineer 


PUBLISHERS  who  wish  to 
reduce  costs  will  find 
our  special  experience  in 
the  design  of  successful 
newspaper  plants  very 
valuable.  Ask  about  it. 

FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC 

Enginttrs  and  Anhittets 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


THE 

OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 

IN  1930 

—CARRIES  64%  OF  ALL  PAID  ADVERTISING 
—HAS  84%  CITY  CARRIER  COVERAGE 
—LEAPS  BY  29%  IN  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

AVERAGE  PAID  CIRCULATION  MARCH,  1930;  DAILY  128,116;  SUNDAY  124,620 
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ACCUitACY 


The  RoUKhlnK  and 
ShavlnK  Machine,  above, 
and  the  Cnrved  Plate 
Borins  Machine,  below, 
are  bnllt  to  tyiilcal 
Claybonrn  standard*  of 
accuracy,  precision  and 
extra  strensth 
for  Ions,  low  rost, 
tronble-free  service. 


MACHINE-SHOP  STANDARDS  OF 
PRECISION  AND  ACCURACY 
INCREASE  PUBUSHERS  PROFITS 

Claybourn  Machines  Make 
Such  Accuracy  Possible  At 
Lowest  Operating  Cost 

The  Claybourn  Precision 
Combination  Roughing  and 
Shaving  Machine 

—designed  primarily  for  accuracy  in  shav¬ 
ing  flat  printing  plates,  does  the  roughing 
and  shaving  in  one  operation.  Its  use  re¬ 
sults  in  the  lowest  costs  per  plate,  per  opera¬ 
tion  performed — assures  uniform  thickness 
in  plates  ...  accurate  within  one  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  ...  thereby  producing 
the  best  possible  printing  results. 

For  the  newspaper  plant  it  provides  a  sure 
means  of  making  accurate  mat  moulds.  It 
shaves  base  metal,  electrotypes  and  stereo¬ 
types  with  equal  accuracy.  It  removes  many 
shrinks  and  eliminates  costly  hand-finishing 
operations. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  folder. 

The  Claybourn  Precision 
Curved  Plate  Boring  Machine 

Correcting  printing  plates  on  the  press  has 
long  been  a  source  of  loss  and  trouble  to 
printers  and  publishers.  Boring  a  cnrved 
plate  to  uniform  thickness  and  removing 
shrinks  and  imperfections  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion  is  an  achievement  for  which  the  indus¬ 
try  has  been  waiting. 

Now  it  is  being  done  daily  by  Claybourn 
Precision  Boring  Machines.  As  a  result 
curved  plates  are  now  made  and  tested  for 
their  printing  quality  before  they  are  put  on 
the  press.  Expensive  make-ready  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  underlays  are  unnecessary,  presses 
need  not  be  stopped  for  adjustment,  and 
plates  last  longer  and  print  better  because 
they  fit  the  cylinder  perfectly. 

Send  for  new  illustrated  folder  which  tells 
all  about  it. 


Originators  of  Precision  Printing  and  Plate  Making  Machinertf 

- - N  - 


New  York  Sales  Office — 1517  Printing  Crafts  Bldg.,  461  Eighth  Avenue 


One  of  the  three  200~hp.  douhle-motor  drives 
during  installation 


Full-automatic  control  equipment  for 
douhle-motor  drives 


and  again 
zed  Power 


We  say  again  because  G-E  Motorized  Power  has  been  specified  for 
every  high-speed  press  installed  in  New  York  to  date. 


First  it  was  The  New  York  Times  —  60,000  papers  per  hour  —  a  G-E 
250-hp.  drive  —  the  largest  single  press-drive  ever  built. 


Followed  the  New  York  Evening  Post  —  60,000  papers  per  hour — two 
G-E  200-hp.  drives. 


Now  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  swings  into  production  with  three 
multi-unit  presses  —  each  geared  for  60,000  papers  per  hour  —  and  each 
powered  by  a  G-E  200-hp.  drive. 


And  soon  there  will  be  five  G-E  drives  for  high-speed  presses  installed  in 
the  Brooklyn  plant  of  The  New  York  Times  —  and  ten  G-E  drives  for 
high-speed  presses  in  the  new  plant  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston 
Traveler. 


In  each  case,  G-E  full-automatic  control  is  an  integral  and  vital  feature  of 
the  installation. 


Not  only  for  press  drives  but  for  every  application  of  electric  power  in 
the  printing  industry,  publishers  may  be  assured  that  whatever  the  future 
may  hold,  the  capability  and  dependability  of  G-E  Motorized  Power  may 
be  taken  for  granted. 


lUO 
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BULLETIN  BINDERS 

One  hundfed  and  twenty-four  Bulletin 
Binders  were  sold,  twenty-five  more  than 
during  1928. 

INQUIRIES 

During  the  year  1929  nine  thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  inquiries  were 
received  and  answered,  an  increase  over 
the  preceding  year  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 

COLLECTIONS 

Five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  claims  were  received  for 
collection  during  1929,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  more  than  during  1928,  amounting 
to  $444,709.69,  an  increase  in  amount  of 
$124,086.96. 

Four  thousand  and  sixty-eight  collec¬ 
tions  were  made,  amounting  to  $141,- 
230.47,  an  increase  of  %2A,^\227  over 
1628.  Of  the  amount  collected  $18,257.30 
represents  dividends  in  bankruptcy  and 
assignment,  and  $122,973.17  represents 
ordinary  collections. 

Claims  reported  uncollectible.  $204,482.78 


Allowances  .  7,637.93 

Withdrawn  .  29,004.65 

1928  1929 

Commissions  earned 

(net)  . $12,384.99  $14,031.43 

An  increase  of  $1,646.44. 

L.  B.  Palmer,  General  Manager. 
Since  January  1,  1930,  six  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  elected,  three  members 
have  resici’Ki  and  one  consolidated  with 
anotlier  member.  The  total  membership 
at  this  date  is  five  hundred  and  three. 

New  Members 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

Clinton  (Ill.)  Herald. 

Jaekson  (Tenn.)  Sun. 

London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 

Mansfield  (O.)  News. 

New  Fork  Mirror. 

Resigned 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.) ,  Post-Star. 

CONSOUDATION 

Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  New  Dominion 
with  Morgantown  Post. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  BALANCE  SHEET,  1929 

ASSETS 


Cash  in  Banks  and  Office . . .  $30,084.09 

Special  Standing  Committee  Imprest  Fund .  4,000.00 


Special  Postal  Committee  Cash  Funds . _. - - - - -  $7,891.78 

Less:  Accountability  for  Special  Postal  Committee  Con¬ 
tributions  .  7,891.78 


Due  from  Members .  $4,046.07 

Commissions  Collectible .  1,412.20 

Attorneys’  Accountability  for  Advanced  Costs .  3,573.26 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable .  18.00 

-  9,049.53 

Interest  Bearing  Savings  Deposits . 75,814.06 

Postage,  Stationery  and  Supplies  Inventories .  $642.05 

Rules  and  Binders  Inventories .  122.75 

-  764.80 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  less  Depreciation .  4,698.61 


Total  Assets .  $124,411.09 


LIABILITIES 

Accountability  to  Members  for  Advanced  Costs .  $3,579.92 

Accountability  to  Members  for  Collected  Claims .  955.98 

Members  Prepaid  Dues .  335.66 

-  $4,871.56 

SURPLUS 

January  1,  1929,  Balance  per  our  Report  dated  April  1, 

1929  .  $106,398.11 

Add:  Net  Income  for  Year  1929 .  13,141.42 

-  119,539.53 


Total  Liabilities  and  Capital .  $124,411.09 


We  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Balance  Sheet  is  in  agreement  with  the  books, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  fairly  states  the  condition  of  the  American  New'spaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  as  of  December  31,  1929. 

Howard  Green  man  &  Co. 

(Signed)  Howard  Greenman,  C.  P.  A. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  INCOME  ACCOUNT  YEAR  ENDED 
DECEMBER  31,  1929 


INCOME 


Annual  Dues .  $160,7.58.37 

Monthly  Dues .  102,862.00 

Commissions  on  Collections .  $26,843.47 

Less:  Commissions  to  Attorneys .  12,781.04 

-  14,062.43 

Interest  on  Deposits .  4,0^. 83 

Cash  Discounts  on  Disbursements . 3.59.40 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Rules  and  Binders . i . . .  116.07 


Total  Income 


$282,247.10 


EXPENSE 


Manager’s  Expenses: 

Salaries  .  $83,258.62 

Rent .  10,940.04 

Printing  .  15,902.35 

Postage .  3,664 . 69 

Stationery  and  Supplies .  1,433.99 

Telephone  and  Telegraph .  1,736.27 

Reports  .  8.59.94 

Manager’s  Travel  .  676.10 

Manager’s  Expense  .  494.82 

Depreciation  on  Furniture  and  Fixtures....  522.07 

Sundry  Expense  (Towels,  Water,  Services, 

etc.)  .  2,214.39 

-  $121,703.28 


Association  Special  Expenses: 

Special  Standing  Committee .  $46,975.74 

Open  Shop  Department .  9,376.82 

Traffic  Department  .  19,065.85 

Mechanical  Department  .  17,416.24 

Salary — Washington  Representative .  3,600.00 

Printing  Trades  School  Expense .  22,550.91 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Expense .  12,767.80 

Legal  Services — Traffic  .  8,599.71 

Paper  Committee  Expense .  1,464.05 

Sundry  Committee  Expense .  474.46 

-  142,291.. 58 

Association  General  Expenses ; 

Treasurer’s  Salary .  $240.00 

Directors’  Expense  .  1,672.91 

Convention  Expense  .  2,372.06 

Accjunting  Fees  .  600.00 

E.\ change  on  Checks .  50.^ 

Bad  Debts  Written  Off .  174.96 

-  5,110.82 


Total  Expense  .  $269,105.68 

Net  Inco-me  Carried  to  Surplus .  $13,141.42 


ADDS  NORTH  SHORE  EDITION 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
has  established  branch  offices  in  Evans¬ 
ton  and  NVaukegan,  Ill.,  and  on  Tuesday, 
April  15,  inaugurated  a  new  North  Shore 
edition  of  the  paper  containing  two  extra 
pages  of  news  and  pictures  of  the  north 
shore  territory.  The  first  and  second 
pages  of  the  second  section  of  the  special 
edition  are,  in  effect,  a  separate  daily 
newsiiapcr  for  the  communities  extending 
from  Evanston  to  Waukegan,  Ill.  The 
car  carries  ’’Final  North  Shore  Edition.” 

This  new  editorial  feature  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  section  of  news  of  the  north 
shore  territory  carriwi  each  week  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer. 


NEW  A.  A.  A.  A.  MEMBER 

Cliarles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  of 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  .Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 


PROMOTING  MEXICO 

The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  United  States  recently  started 
publication  of  Modern  Mexico,  a  month¬ 
ly  printed  half  in  English  and  half  in 
Spanish  to  promote  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Manuel  Cruz,  245 
Broadw'ay,  New  York,  is  editor. 


NEW  TEXAS  GROUP 

Kaufman  County,  Texas,  publishers 
recently  organized  at  Terrell,  electing 
the  following:  W.  M.  Covey,  Mabank 
Banner,  president ;  John  Hart,  Kaufman 
Herald,  vice-president;  Mike  Boggess, 
Kemp  News,  secretary-treasurer. 


PLAYS  EASTER  BUNNY 

E.  J.  Kiest.  publisWr,  Dallas  Times- 
Hcrald,  on  .April  19  gave  his  sixth  an¬ 
nual  Easter  egg  hunt  in  Dallas,  distrib¬ 
uting  more  than  150,000  colored  candy 
eggs  in  the  city’s  parks  at  orphanages 
and  children’s  homes. 


For 

GOOD  WILL  AND  LINAGE 

Sponsor 

A  DeBOTH  school 

DeBoth  Schools  are  sponsored  by 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald 
Boston  Post 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  News 

Fall  River  Herald  News 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press 

and  many  other  papers  in  both  larger 
cities  and  smaller  communities. 

DeBoth  Schools  attract  record  crowds. 

DeBoth  Schools  offer  the  ideal  service  for 
increasing  sales  of  advertised  products. 

Write  for  full  particulars 

DeBoth  Home  Makers  Schools 

New  York  Office 
1953  Graybar  Building 

Lexington  0448 


Chicago  Office 
224  E.  Ontario  Street 

Whitehall  7405 


Larry  FROEBER,  Daily  News  Photographer, 

snaps  one  picture  in  a  million.  Read  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Graflex  and  the  Improved  Speed  Graphic 


1VL  got  to  have  a  camera  that  gets  the  picture, 
says  this  on-the-go,  twenty-four-hour  news 
photographer  who  caught  this  remarkable  action 
photo  for  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

"In  my  business  the  camera  has  to  have  speed 
in  action  and  speed  in  'finding’  subjects.  I  can’t 
wait  for  light  or  poses.  My  camera  has  to  shoot 
fast  and  sure. 

"This  picture  is  typical  of  the  flash  work  I 
must  do. 

"That’s  why  I  use  the  Graflex  and  the  Improved 
Speed  Graphic  on  all  my  work.  They  never  miss. 

"The  Improved  Speed  Graphic  is  a  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  outfit.  I  think  it  gets  better  values  and 
shoots  faster  than  any  camera  I’ve  owned.  That 
new  'finder’  is  a  beauty!’’ 


The  Improved  Spked  Graphic  .  .  .  The  Improved 
Speed  Graphic  is  eijuipped  with  the  well-known 
Folmer  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter,  offering  a 
choice  of  speeds  from  1/5  to  1/1000  second.  The 
Kodak  Anastigmat /.4.5  lens  admits  plenty  of  light 
even  when,  to  stop  the  action,  the  exposure  has 
to  be  exceptionally  brief. 

Two  eye-level  finders,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross¬ 
hair  peep-sight,  make  it  easy  to  get  into  action 
the  instant  the  right  shot  looms  up. 


The  Improved 
SPEED  GRAPHIC 


Mtrtted  model  ia  the  Improved  Speed  Graphic, 
picture  size  4x5;  without  lens,  |75;  with 
Anastigmat  /.4.5,  No.  32  lens,  1116.  Ask  for 
•I  your  dealer’s.  You  need  one  in  your  outfiti 
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Six  Reasons 

why  the  “Blue  Ribbon  List”  of 

prefers,  buys,  re-orders 

I 

t  Climate  changes  do  not  affect  them.  They  are  in  successful  use  in  all  parts  of  the  United 

*  States,  England,  Japan,  Cuba,  Canada  and  South  America. 

O  Wash-ups  are  eliminated.  Every  production  manager  knows  what  this  means  in  saving  of 

*  time  and  expense. 

Sharper  printing  is  obtained  and  half  tones  are  always  clean.  The  physical  appearance  of 
^  •  your  paper  is  clean-cut—and  uniformly  so. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Express 
Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
San  Francisco  Call 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
San  Francisco  News 
San  Diego  Union  Tribune 

COLORADO 

Denver  Post 
Rocky  Moxmtain  News 

CONNECTICUT 

Bristol  Press 
Hartford  Courant 
New  London  Day 
Torrington  Register 
Waterbury  Republican 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington  Eve.  Jnl.-Mom.  News 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Washington  Star 
Washington  Times 
United  States  Daily 

FLORIDA 

Florida  Times-Union 
(Jacksonville) 

Jacksonville  Journal 
Miami  Herald 
Miami  News 

Pensacola  News  &  Journal 
Tampa  Tribune 
Palm  Beach  Post  (West  Palm 
Beach) 

St.  Augustine  Record 
St.  Petersburg  Times 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Constitution 
Georgian-American  (Atlanta) 
Atlanta  Journal 
Columbus  Ledger 
Savannah  News 

ILLINOIS 

Aurora  Beacon-News 
Bloomington  Pantagraph 
Centralia  Sentinel 
Chicago  Herald  ds  Examiner 
Chicago  Tribune 
Danville  Commercial-News 
Decatur  Daily  Review 
Peoria  Journal 
Rockford  Morning  Star 

INDIANA 

Elkhart  Truth 
Indianapolis  Star 
Marion  Chronicle 
Munde  Star 

IOWA 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
Des  Moines  Register  8b  Tribime 
Clinton  Herald 
Davenport  Times 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican 
Sioux  City  Tribune 

KANSAS 

Salina  Joiimal 
Wichita  Beacon 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Courier- Journal 

LOUISIANA 

Monroe  News-Star 

New  Orleans  Item-Tribune 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 


MAINE 

Bangor  News 
Portland  Press  Herald 
Portland  Express 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Sun 
Baltimore  American  8e  News 
Baltimore  Post 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Daily  Record 
Boston  News  Bureau 
Boston  Simday  Advertiser 
Boston  American 
Christian  Sdence  Monitor 
Boston  Herald  8b  Traveler 
Boston  Post 
Boston  Transcript 
Brockton  Enterprise 
Fall  River  Herald-News 
Haverhill  Gazette 
Holyoke  Transcript 
Lawrence  Eagle  &  Tribune 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen 
New  Bedford  Standard  8b 
Mercury 

North  Adams  Transcript 
Pittsfield  Eagle 
Springfield  Union 
Springfield  Republican  and 
Daily  News 
Worcester  Post 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 
Detroit  Times 
Saginaw  Daily  News 

MINNESOTA 

Mixmeapolis  Daily  Star 


Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribime 
St.  Cloud  Daily  Times 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 

MISSISSIPPI 

Natchez  Democrat 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  Journal-Post 

Springfield  Press 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln  Star 
Omaha  Bee 

NEW  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City  Press-Union 
Elizabeth  Journal 
Jersey  Observer  (Hoboken) 
Newark  Ledger 
Newark  News 
Newark  Star-Eagle 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
Paterson  News 
Paterson  Press-Guardian 
Trenton  State  Gazette 
Trenton  Times 

NEW  YORK 

Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise 
(Saranac  Lake) 

Albany  Telegram 
Albany  Times-Union 
Brooklyn  Eagle 
Brooklyn  Times 
Buffalo  Courier-Express 
Buffalo  News 
Buffalo  Times 
New  York  City 
American 
Daily  News 


Niles  and  Nelson,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York. Exclusive  distributors 
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the  world’s  notable  newspapers 
Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 


A  No  changing  and  doctoring  of  rollers  are  necessary.  Another  big  maintenance  worry 
eliminated. 

C  They  do  not  hold  dirt.  You  get  a  new  freedom  from  this  source  of  pressroom  trouble 
and  delay. 

^  They  last  so  much  longer  than  old-type  rollers  that  they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  extra  wear 
alone.  Ask  any  production  manager  who  has  used  them.  Or  writeusfor  additional  information. 


Graphic 
Herald-Tribune 
Home  News,  Bronx 
Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Jewish  Day 
Journal 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Mirror 

Post 

Sun 

Times 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Wall  Street  News 
World 

Long  Island  Daily  Star 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Rochester  Joumal-American 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Staten  Island  Advance 
Syracuse  Herald 
Syracuse  Journal  fls  Sunday 
American 
Troy  Record 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch 
Utica  Press 
Yonkers  Herald 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Herald 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Wadesboro  Messenger  8s 
Intelligencer 

Winston  Salem  Journal  8s  Sentinel 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 


Akron  Times-Press 
Canton  Repository 
Cleveland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Columbus  Citizen 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 

OKLAHOMA 

Dimcan  Daily  Banner 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Tulsa  Tribune 

OREGON 

Portland  Oregonian 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Altoona  Tribune 
Easton  Daily  Express 
Harrisburg  News-Patriot 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Lancaster  New  Era 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  News 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Pittsbvirgh  Gazette  Times 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Scranton  Republican 
Scranton  Times 
Shamokin  Daily  News 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Lcader 
Williamsport  Grit 
Williamsport  Sim-Gazette 
York  Dispatch 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times 
Providence  Journal  Bulletin 
Providence  News-Tribune 
Woonsocket  Call 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  News  8b  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News-Piedmont 
Sp>artansburg  Herald-Joumal 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Knoxville  Journal 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar 

TEXAS 

Dallas  Dispatch 
Dallas  News  8b  Journal 
Houston  Post-Dispatch 
San  Antonio  Express 
Sherman  Democrat 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press 

VIRGINIA 

Clifton  Forge  Review 
Covington  Virginian 
Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
Richmond  News  Leader 
Richmond  Times- Dispatch 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  Times 

Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Parkersburg  Sentinel 

WISCONSIN 

Capitol -Times  (Madison) 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
Milwaukee  Journal 


Superior  Evening  Telegram 
Two  Rivers  Reporter 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madisem) 

CANADA 

Border  Cities  Star  (Windsor, 
Ontario) 

Montreal  Star  (Quebec) 

Ottawa  Citizen  (Ontario) 

Toronto  Globe  (Ontario) 

Toronto  Star  (Ontario) 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Daily 
Province 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne  Argus 
Melbourne  Herald  8b  Weekly 
Times 

Sydney  Sim  Newspapers 

ARGENTINA 

Critica,  Buenos  Aires 
La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires 

CUBA 

Diario  de  la  Marina,  Havana 
El  Mundo,  Havana 
La  Semana,  Havana 
Heraldo  de  Cuba,  Havana 

PERU 

El  Commercio,  Lima 

VENEZUELA 

El  Impulso,  Caracas 

SPAIN 

El  Sol,  Madrid 
Prensa  Espanola 

JAPAN 

Osaka  Mainichi  Shimbim 
Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi 
Tokyo  Asahi  Shimbun 
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IN  1929 
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Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Perkins,  chairman.  Western  Division; 

Associated  Press  during  1929  total-  E.  Levi,  Southern  Division;  F.  W. 
led  ^,660,908.59,  the  report  of  the  Hartford,  Eastern  Division.  The  report 
Auditing  Committee  presented  at  the  praised  the  services  of  J.  R.  Youatt, 
annual  conventicMi  at  the  Commodore  A.P.  treasurer. 


Hotel  in  New  York  this  week  revealed. 
Members  of  the  committee  are:  S.  A. 


The  balance  sheet  as  of  Dec.  31,  1929, 
follows : 


Exhibit  "A” 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  OF  DECEMBER  31,  1929 
Assets: 

ttacMinery,  Furniture  and  Etuipment  {at  cost): 

Furniture  and  Equipment .  t  223,166.06 

Teletype  Equipment .  589,202.21 

Current  Assets  and  Funds: 

Cash  on  Deposit . . . .  430,385.59 

Emertency  Rtseree  Fund; 

United  States  Government  Treasury  Notes,  3H 
per  cent.  (Par  Value  $775,0(X).(K)) 

United  States  Government  Treasury  Notes,  3H 
per  cent.  (Par  Value  $10,3<X).00) 

United  States  Liberty  Bonds,  Fourth  4K  per  cent. 

(Par  Value  $8,000.00) 

AtOwt .  $774,255.31 

Cash .  79,282.72 


Office  and  Oirrespondents  Fund . 

Accounts  Receivable . 

Interest  Accrued . 


Outstanding  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable . 

First  Mortgage  Bonds  Outstanding. . 
Gold  Debenture  Bonds  Outstanding.. 

Accrued  Liabilities; 

Assessments  Ck)llected  in  Advance. 

Administrative  Expenses . 

Foreign  News  Service . 

Incoming  News  Service . 

Outgoing  News  Service . 


Reserres: 

Insurance . 

Dmreciation: 

Furniture  and  Equipment .  $147,216.73 

Teletype  Equipment .  257,681.58 


Emergency  Fund. 


Excess  of  Assets  Over  Liabilities: 

Balance,  January  1,  1929 . . 

Net  Receipts  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1929  —  See 
Exhibit  "  B  ” . — 


853,538.03 

18,387.35 

3,933.32 

6,953.13 


6,775.00 

222,500.00 


97,196.63 

6,462.76 

14,972.95 

3,424.71 

339,300.89 


404.898.31 

853,538.03 


$2,125,565.69 


Receipts; 

Assessments. 

Fines . . 

Interest. ... 


RECEIFTS  AND  EXPENSES  FOB  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1929 

. . $9,617,196.43 

.  1,570.14 

.  42,142.02 


Expenses  and  Charges: 

Administrative  Expenses: 

Sauries .  $289,283.30 

Office .  300,540.86 

Foreign  News  Service . 

Incoming  News  Service . 

Outgoiiw  News  Service . 

Drareciation: 

Furniture  and  Equipment  10  per  cent .  $  11,221.06 

Teletype  Equipment  20  per  cent .  109,928.20 


$2,125,565.69 


$9,660,908.59 


Amount  transferred  to  Employees  Benefit  Reserve. 
Amotmt  transferred  to  Emergency  Fund  Reserve . . . 


589,824.16 

802,846.80 

1,127,681.01 

6,583,200.86 


121,149.26 

357,668.47 

78,538.03 


Ket  Receipts  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1929  —  See  Exhibit 
-A" . 


NAMED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

William  Simmons,  formerly  of  the 
Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  William  G.  DeRosset,  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  fVorcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post. 

CONDUCTS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Saletn  (Ore.)  Morning  States¬ 
man  sponsored  a  three-day  cooking 
school  in  one  of  the  local  treatres  re¬ 
cently.  The  school  was  conducted  by 
Ellizabeth  Reger,  home  service  expert 
of  the  Portland  Gas  &  Gike  Company, 

NEW  COAST  WEEKLY 

The  Monrovia  (Cal.)  Journal,  a  new 
weekly,  has  started  publication.  The 
plant  is  at  501  West  Foothill  boulevard. 
K  V.  Jensen  and  B.  M.  Kester  are  the 
publishers.  Jensen  formerly  published 
the  Azusa  (Cal.)  Herald,  and  Kester 
formerly  published  Indiana  weekly 
papers.  Mabel  Stuart  Way  is  society 
editor. 

STUDENTS  TO  EDIT  DAILY 

Students  in  the  school  of  journalism, 
Ohio  State  University,  will  edit  the 
Columbus  Citizen  Saturday,  May  10.  E. 
E.  Cook  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  Citizen. 


9,660,908.59 


GILES  AWARDED  CUP 

The  loving  cup  for  rendering  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  unselfish  service  to  the  city 
of  Florence,  Ala.,  as  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
won  this  year  by  M.  C.  Giles,  managing 
editor  of  the  Florence  Herald.  Giles  led 
in  forming  the  Junior  Chamber  and 
served  as  president  for  three  terms. 

GAVE  FIRST  ASSIGNMENT 

A.  S.  Roberts,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Fairmont  (Ind.)  News,  spending 
a  recent  weekend  in  Danville,  Ill.,  with 
his  son,  Charles,  employed  in  composing 
room  of  the  Danville  Commercial-News 
recalled  that  as  telegraph  editor  of  the 
IndianalHilis  News  he  gave  the  late  Jdin 
H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  (Commercial- 
News,  his  first  newspaper  assignment. 

RETURNS  FROM  FLORIDA 

Qaude  Aikens,  publisher  of  the  State 
College  (Pa.)  Times,  returned  to  his 
office  this  week  after  a  vacation  spent  in 
Florida. 

CHENEY  WRITES  BOOK 

David  M.  Cheney,  of  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  staff,  is  the  author  of 
a  romantic  novel  which  will  be  published 
by  McBride. 


A  Sure  Way  To 
Cut  Page  Cost ! 

In  a  short  space  of  time  the  world  has  seen  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  hand  to  machine  composition  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newspapers  .  .  .  giant  presses  have 

heen  developed  to  speed  up  the  “runs” 

News  and  picture  features  are  handled  faster  .  .  . 

the  old  “wet”  mat  has  given  way  to  the  “dry”  mat 
.  .  .  everything  has  heen  done  to  increase  speed 

and  cut  “Page  Cost”. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  in  every  other 
department  of  the  newspaper  plant,  there  existed 
for  many  years,  an  antiquated  practice  that  was 
hoth  vicious  and  costly — the  double  melting  of 
metal  every  time  it  was  used  in  the  machines. 

This  utterly  useless  and  wasteful  custom  has  heen 
rel^ated  to  the  realm  of  the  hand  press,  hand 
composition,  *‘weP*  mats,  etc.,  and  Publishers  hy 
the  hundreds  have  turned  to  the  MONOMELT 
Single  Melting  System,  which  banishes  the  metal 
furnace  and  metal  room  completely. 

Modern,  economical  and  efficient — the  MONO¬ 
MELT  System  solves  the  only  remaining  waste¬ 
ful  problem  of  another  age  and  actually  reduces 
“Page  Cost.”  It  delivers  a  better  product  at 
less  cost  and  will,  in  the  average  Daily  Newspaper 
plant,  write  off  its  cost  inside  of  one  year. 

The  MONOMELT  Single  Melting  System  is  flex¬ 
ible  and  is  adaptable  to  any  plant — regardless  of 
number  or  make  of  machines.  It  is  just  as 
profitable  to  the  fifty  machine  plant,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  to  the  one  with  five  machines.  A 
survey,  made  by  a  MONOMELT  Engineer,  will 
readily  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  And 
no  obligation  is  attached. 

Write  for  Additional  Information  and  Users*  Names 


At  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Pennsylvania  Hotel 


Mezzanine  Floor 
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PHIPAriO  NFWS  SIJFS  FOR  ACOUNTINO  ^ere  not  within  the  corporate  powers 

.V.T. .  . -^-T y  ol  the  district,  The  Daily  News  contends, 

BY  SANITARY  DISTRICT  TRUSTEES  ?«.  accounting  and  repayment  is  de- 


Wants  Restitution  of  Millions  of  Dollars  Alleged  to  Have  Been 
Spent  Fraudulently  in  1927-28— Daily  Hints  at 
Other  Pending  Actions 

By  BEN  KARTMAN 


and  an  accounting  and  repayment  is  de¬ 
manded  of  the  defendants. 

All  of  the  suits  ask  that  the  defendants 
be  summoned  to  answer  the  bills  on  the 
first  day  of  the  May  term  of  court. 


JOINING  OREGON  SCHOOL 

Reginald  Coggeshall  to  Succeed  Prof. 
Caoey  at  UaiTeroity 

Reginald  Coggeshall,  sports  editor  of 
the  Paris  Herald  will  go  to  the  Univer- 


/tenons  begins,  like  all  the  other  complaints,  with 

a  description  of  The  Daily  News’  status 
ARTMAN  as  a  corporation  and  a  taxpayer  and 

ous  outdoor  sig^s  erected  on  district  states  that  “because  of  the  matters  here- 
property  and  of  a  large  amo'unt  of  ad-  inafter  set  forth,”  the  complainant  and 


The  bill  directed  at  payroll  padding  sjty  of  Oregon  as  professor  of  journalism 


SUIT  to  force  an  accounting  and  resti-  ous  outdoor  signs  erected  on  district  states  that  wcause  of  the  matters  here- 
tution  of  millions  of  dollars  alleged  to  property  and  of  a  large  amount  of  ad-  set  forth,  the  complainant  and 

have  been  spent  fraudulently  by  the  vertising  space  rented  by  the  district  on  all  other  taxpayers  of  the  sanitary  dis- 
Irustees  of  the  Qiicago  sanitary  district  suburban  trains  and  elevated  cars  at  tre-  tr*ct  “have  paid  larger  taxes  than  they 
during  1927  and  1928  has  been  filed  by  mendous  cost.  To  facilitate  advertising  otherwise  would  have  paid,  and  unless 
attorneys  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  activities  and  to  avoid  public  suspicion  relief  herein  prayed  is  granted,  they  wll 
the  Superior  Court.  The  newspaper  is  of  the  activities  and  expenditures,  ac-  continue  to  pay  higher  taxes  than  they 
bringing  suit  as  a  taxpayer  and  on  be-  cording  to  The  Daily  News,  the  trustees  ot^rwise  would  ... 

half  of  all  taxpayers  in  the  sanitary  dis-  “pretended  to  create  a  so-called  depart-  The  action  of  the  Daily  News  «  simi- 
trict.  ment  of  education  and  publicity.”  *^*’.,  *°  brought  by  the  Chicago 

Five  bills  of  complaint  were  filed  During  1928,  the  newspaper’s  suit  con-  Tribune  against  city  omcials  Md  real  es- 
Monday  by  the  law  firm  of  Fisher,  Boy-  tends,  the  trustees  wrongfully  expended  t§te  exerts,  which  was  decided  in  the 
den.  Bell,  Boyd  &  Marshall,  attorneys  for  advertising  approximately  $33,459.19  Tribunes  favor.  Appeals  of  defendants 
for  the  Daily  News,  with  Frank  J.  through  the  “department  of  education  and  .that  suit  are  now  pending  in  the  Illi- 
Loesch,  former  Chicago  special  prose-  publicity,”  $52,512.50  through  the  depart-  Supreme  Court, 

cutor,  as  associate  counsel.  No  sum  is  ment  of  health,  and  $88,363.82  through  „ 


set  forn 
properly 


formally  as  the  amount  of  money  other  departments,  or  a  total  of  $174,- 
erly  to  be  restored,  but  the  bills,  335.51.  In  addition,  they  are  said  to  have 

...  .  .  .  ••  _  .1 _  A*v/\  ru\r\  e  _ _ 


TO  MEET  JOINTLY 

A  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  In- 


_ _ _  next  fall  it  has 

been  announced 
by  Eric  W 
Allen,  dean  of 
the  school  of 
journalism.  Cog- 
.  geshall  has  been 

recommended  to 
take  the  place 
left  vacant  by 
the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
■  Casey,  who  has 

^J|  accepted  the  posi- 

' -  tion  of  head  of 

Rkginald  CoccEtHALL  dei»rtment  of 

journalism  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. ' 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Coggeshall  has  also  taught  at 
Harvard  and  at  Tufts  university.  He 


each  of  which  deals  with  a  specific  phase  paid  more  than  $70,000  for  motion  pic-  dustrial  Advertisers  Association  has  in-  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1916  and 
of  alleged  graft  or  waste,  demand  re-  ture  expense,  autotnobile  hire,  office  sup-  vit^  the  Engineering  Advertisers  of  took  advanced  work  there  and  at  Tufts. 


turn  of  various  minimum  amounts  total-  plies  and  payrolls  in  connection  with  the  Chicago  to  participate  in  an 


ing  more  than  $15,000,000.  The  expenditures  constituted  an  unlaw-  house”  on  May  29.  Chicago  men  are 

Thirty-six  defendants  are  named,  in-  ful  diversion  and  misappropriatiem  and  planning  to  attend  in  a  body, 
eluding  Timothy  J.  Crowe,  president 
of  the  sanitary  district,  and  five  of  his 
associate  trustees  still  living.  Most  of 
the  others  are  individuals  and  firms  who 

have  received  large  sums  from  the  sani-  ^  ^  H  ■  mm 

The  are  based  on  extensive  H 

independent  investigation  the  opera-  H  H  ■  H 

tions  of  the  board  of  sanitary  trustees  H  H  ^  H  ^  ~ 

during  its  period  of  “profligate  expend- 

itures.”  The  investigation  was  made  in 

co-operation  with  the  state’s  attorney, 

press  the  suits  vigorously  with  the  pur-  for  newspapers  seekini 

pose  of  bringing  about  the  maximum  •  •  “ « 

possible  recovery  for  the  benefit  of  the  _ _ —  —  _ _ _  __  _ _  _  _  _  _ 

defrauded  taxpayers.  .  MB 

The  present  suits  involve  Mily  some  ^  •  ■■  " "  * 

of  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  waste  of  P  _ 

ana  economical  proan 

other  unlawful  acts  of  the  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict  trustees,  may  be  filed  later.  ^ 

charges  of  the 

bills,  each  which  seeks  an  A  ^B^ 

and  return  funds  ^B^^  ^B 

One  charges  that  3,200 

names  were  added  unlawfully  to  the  dis-  BBS  BB^^P  PBiHP  BBI^^B^^BI 

trict  pay  roll  in  1927  and  1928,  and  that 
payment  of  more  than  $4,000,000  to  pre- 
tended  employes  constituted  a 

A  second  charges  trustees  ^^B 

squandered  and  misappropriated  more  ^^B 

tlun  $1,062,000  on  a  bridle  path  along  ^^B 

McCormick  road.  holds  the  ^^B  ^^^B  ^^B 

the  law  by  letting  the 

petitive  bidding.  It  alleges  that  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  unlawful  work  they  paid  the  •  b 

above  sum  in  vouchers  or  checks  of  less  *1*  A  f  €9  Ic  A  RS  P  A  P  A  M  aB  4%  «•  ^ 

than  $500  each.  It  further  declares  that  BBCtlllliBnf 

the  district  has  no  power  to  build  and  1b 

maintain  highways  except  to  give  access  "•  15  FlBlBiy  111 8111 " 

.  In  a  third  bill  it  is  alleged  that  during  tained.  Every  drum  of  ARROW- 

1927  and  1928  a  minimum  of  $9,818,380.95  WAnlllV  AAV  Sb - - 

was  diverted  by  the  trustees  from  proper  IS  UIllBOrmiy  gOOfl* 

purposes  to  purposes  which  were  illegal  T*  •  •  i  • 

m  view  of  a  statute  governing  the  dis-  1 6Stunonials  from  USCrS  111  yOUT 

51 '^*y  <>*  furauhed  upon  r«qu«L 

A  fourth  bill  deals  with  allegedly  ^  • 

illegal  payment  for  some  315,550  copies  Tnree  Modem  Factories  owned 

of  a  presidential  message  delivered  by  «  •  — 

Crowe  in  January,  1928.  The  copies,  in  OOd  COOtrOllCd  eXClUSlVelV  flV 

pamphlet  form,  cost  more  than  $98,000,  ^ 

according  to  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  ^  BPOa  b  BP  ^ 

were  distributed  mainly  to  increase  the  m  d*  B 

political  power  and  prestige  of  trustees.  A  WBBf PB  ^^5 M.  M-  B  5.  B.^^B 

The  fifth  bill  charges  illegal  expend!-  T  ••••• 

tures  for  advertising  and  publicity,  for  *  y  /nfpFF  J  win 

which,  it  is  contended,  sums  aggregat-  4/  m  C^FO 

ing  more  than  $244,335  ivere  expended  m  ^  m  w  ^ 

in  1928.  It  alleges  that  pursuant  to  a  M  .af  ^ 

conspiracy,  the  trustees  of  the  sanitary  BTrBBBpmXBV  attO.  BJB  PnO V 

district  during  1928  fraudulently  had  a  ® _  9 

large  amount  of  political  advertising  mat-  IMTMAMADni  IC  ■> 

ter— including  signs,  placards,  pamphlets  lDll-^lADIArULJ3  JLFJBf  A  A 

and  booklets — print^  and  distributed  at  INDIANA  MICHIGAN 

the  district’s  expense.  It  tells  of  numer- 
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DIRECT 
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The  ideal  of  straight-line  production  in  composing 
rooms  is  presented  by  the  Ludlow.  For  it  casts  dis¬ 
play  type  in  sluglines  direct  from  hot  metal,  ready 
to  drop  into  the  form. 
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RENOVATED  BRITISH  LABOR  DAILY 
MAKES  SUCCESSFUL  ENTRY 

London  Daily  Herald,  Now  in  Hands  of  Odham  Press,  Has  Daily 
Circulation  of  More  Than  a  Million  in  First  Two  Weeks — 
**Labor”  Appeal  Continued,  Popular  Features  Added 

By  ALLAN  DELAFONS 

London  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

I"  ONDON,  April  8. — Saturday,  March  managing  director  of  Odhams  Press, 
15,  saw  the  last  issue  of  the  old-style  Ltd.,  says  this  is  to  reserve  copyright  in 


meeting  of  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio, 
Sunday,  May  11,  at  the  Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel,  Columbus.  Mr.  Judd’s  talk  will 
be  made  at  a  luncheon  meeting  at  which 
city  editors,  telegraph  editors  and  copy 
readers  of  Ohio  will  gather  for  their 
second  annual  convention. 


ABITIBI  SEEKS  TO  EXPAND 


Daily  Herald  from  the  Tudor  Street 
publishing  offices.  After  a  life  of  crises 
the  British  Labor  daily,  now  the  organ 
of  the  (^vernment,  had  been  acquired 
by  Odhams  Press,  whose  successful 
handling  of  numerous  weekly  periodicals 
and  a  Sunday  newspaper.  The  People, 
led  British  Trade  Unionists  to  believe 
that  they  would  achieve  success,  where 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  had  failed,  and  make  a  popular 
daily  paper  —  without  weakening  its 
“Labor”  appeal — of  the  Herald. 

Remodelling  and  equipment  on  a  lav¬ 
ish  scale  of  a  building  in  London  ad¬ 
joining  the  Oghams  Press  in  Long  Acre 
for  the  publication  of  the  paper  was  the 
first  step.  This  completed,  rehearsals  of 
publication  were  commenced  a  week  or 
more  before  the  date  fixed  for  publication 
of  the  “new”  Daily  Herald.  Meanwhile, 
a  new  building  was  erected  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  equipped  on  similar  lines 
to  the  one  in  London,  for  the  publication, 
in  May  or  June  of  this  year,  of  a  north¬ 
ern  edition  of  the  Herald. 

Advertising  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  on  trams  and  omnibuses  and  in  the 
trade  press,  featured  a  modernized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  cockerel’s  head  that  had  long 
been  the  insignia  of  the  Labor  daily. 
The  promise  of  a  daily  paper,  equal  in 
news  and  feature  services  to  any  other 
in  the  country  was  considered  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  wean  Labor  symp^hizers  from 
readership  of  other  national  dailies. 
Readers  placing  a  ten  weeks’  order  with 
their  news  agent  for  the  remodelled  pa¬ 
per  were  offered  a  camera  or  fountain 
pen  and  pencil  set,  and  free  registration 
for  a  scheme  of  insurance  agamst  acci¬ 
dents  of  all  kinds. 

Details  of  the  gift  scheme  are  inter¬ 
esting  and  show  that  it  is  an  unusual 
one  for  a  British  daily  paper.  On  regis¬ 
tering  as  a  regular  reader  each  entrant 
for  the  schOTe  received  a  voucher,  in¬ 
surance  policy  and  instructions  to  clip 
from  the  foot  of  the  last  page  of  each 
day’s  issue  a  numbered  coupon,  which 
started  as  No.  1  with  the  first  issue  on 
March  17.  When  sixty  coupons,  num¬ 
bered  consecutively,  had  been  clipped, 
riders  were  entitle  to  their  choice  of 
gift,  a  box  camera  and  reel  of  films,  or 
a  writing  set.  The  management  natur¬ 
ally  believe  that  a  reader  for  ten  weeks 
will  have  become  a  permanent  buyer  of 
the  paper. 

The  eagerly-awaited  paper  on  March 
17  fulfilled  all  expectations.  The  size 
was  more  on  the  lines  of  a  regular  daily ; 
the  printing  of  text  and  illustrations  was 
first  class.  Text,  in  Linotype  Ionic,  was 
clear  and  headings  and  make-up  were  in 
modern  national  daily  style.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gave  full  support  to  the  paper  and 
continue  to  do  so,  and,  at  date  of  writing, 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  first  issue 
is  well-maintained. 

Expectations  of  a  large  sale  for  the 
new  paper  underestimated  the  result.  A 
net  sales  certificate  published  to-day 
(April  8)  allowing  for  free  copies  and 
all  returns  receiv^  up  to  April  5,  and 
also  allowing  100,(K)0  copies  a  day  for 
returns  not  yet  to  hand,  shows  that  an 
average  of  1,058.588  copies  was  sold 
each  day  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
publication  (March  17-29).  Sales  of 
the  old  Daily  Herald  were  in  the  region 
of  300,000  copies  daily,  so  the  remod¬ 
elling  of  the  paper  has  resulted  in  a  sales 
increase  of  over  750,0(X)  copies  in  two 
weeks. 

The  opening  of  the  Manchester  office 
and  publication  of  an  edition  for  North¬ 
ern  England  next  month  will  naturally 
iiKrease  this  sales  figure  considerably. 
Further  developments  are  suggested  by 
the  incorporation  in  the  title  of  the  words 
“Evening  Herald.”  Mr.  J.  S.  Elias, 


the  title  in  case  they  wish  to  publish  an 
evening  daily  later  on.  The  pla.nt  is. 
fully  capable  of  producing  both  morning 
and  evening  newspapers,  and  the  half¬ 
promise  of  this  has  caused  growth  of  a 
number  of  rumors  that  the  Berry  com¬ 
bine  will  forestall  this  move  by  publish¬ 
ing  an  evening  newspaper  from  the  new 
and  enlarged  offices  of  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph. 

IN  PALMOLIVE  BUILDING 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  Photo¬ 
play  Publishing  Company,  Hewett- 
Crouse  Advertising  Agency  and  Life 
Publishing  Company  have  signed  leases 
for  space  in  the  Palmolive  Building, 
919  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS  ON  COMMITTEE 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  John  C.  Shaffer,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  S.  E. 
Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times,  were  members  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  arranged  a  banquet  of  the 
Association  of  Arts  and  Industries  this 
week  in  honor  of  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  of  1933. 


FISHER  IN  CUBA 

Franklin  M.  Fisher,  vice-president  of 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  is  now  on  a 
visit  to  Havana,  Cuba.  He  will  visit 
executives  of  publications  of  which 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  is  the  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  United  States. 


Ready  to  Develop  Power  Site  in 
Canada  if  Province  Fails 

In  the  event  that  the  British  Syndicate, 
which  has  a  priority  permit  for  develop^ 
ment  of  White  Mud  Falls,  fails  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  option  it  was  stated  in  Winnipeg 
this  week  that  the  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  will  seek  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  developing  the  site. 

It  is  felt  however,  that  the  British 
Syndicate  will  not  readily  let  go  of  ffie 
^eatest  water  power  falls  in  3ie  Prov¬ 
ince  situated  on  the  Nelson  river  in 
Northern  Manitoba,  the  present  priority 
permit  expires  on  May  21  and  the  Prov¬ 
incial  government  has  not  yet  been  noti¬ 
fied  of  the  syndicate’s  plans. 

The  Abitibi  Company,  which  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Manitoba 
Paper  Company,  is  understood  to  be 
ready  to  go  ahead  with  developments 
adjacent  to  White  Mud  Falls  and  would 
find  the  water  power  available  there 
necessary  for  its  work.  More  than  a 
million  cords  of  pulpwood  are  within 
accessible  distance  of  the  falls. 


JUDD  TO  ADDRESS  GROUP 

L.  E.  Judd,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Akron  Times-Press,  will  speak  at  the 


LONDON  EDITOR  IN  MONTREAL 

Major  L.  A.  M.  Jones,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  economic  supplement  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  is  in  Montreal 
on  a  tour  of  (Danada  to  study  trade 
conditions. 


MODEL  PLANE  CONTEST 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  joined 
the  Wedell-Williams  Air  Service,  Inc., 
recently  in  promoting  an  airplane  model 
contest.  Several  dozen  youths  com¬ 
peted.  Prizes  were  given  by  the  Journal. 


(oncentrate 

your  selling  where 
a  profit  can  be 


made  from  sales 


of 


Diirinc  the  first  quarter 
1030  The  New  News 
gained  584, .’'>44  lines  of 
advertising  —  more  than 
the  gains  of  all  other  San 
Francisco  newspapers  coni- 
bine<l !  The  News  is  set¬ 
ting  the  pace  —  not  only 
in  advertising  but  in  circu¬ 
lation  !  Despite  a  50  i>cr 
cent  increase  in  price.  The 
News  gained  5,121  new 
readers  (for  a  total  of 
03,587)  during  the  six 
months  period  ending 
March  31,  1030.  For 

profits  in  San  Francisco, 
coni-entrate  your  advertis¬ 
ing  appeals  in  The  New 
News 


The  San  Francisco  News 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADTBBTItINO 

•  €BIPr»«BOWAB» 
KCWiPAPBBB 
PABB  ATE^  ii«  y.  C. 


MEMSBB  OP  TBE  OBITBO 
PBB»B«*«OP  TBB  AODIT 
»BVBBAtJ  OP  CIBCULATfOB* 

mnd  af 

HKBIA  BBCOBDt*  IB^ 
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PLANNING  NEWSPAPER  BUILDINGS 


Beacon  News 
Houston  Press 
Brool^lyn  Eagle 
Cleveland  Press 

Newarli  Advocate 
Pittsburgh  Press 

Al^ron  Times  Press 

New  Yorl^  Telegram 

Youngstown  Telegram 

Rochester  Times  Union 

Beaumont  Enterprise  &  Journal 


-lESE  above  successful  buildings  illustrate  the  value  to  pub¬ 
lishers  of  consulting  lis  before  remodeling  or  rebuilding  plants. 

Newspaper  plants  require  engineering  skill  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  newspaper  production  methods. 

Our  organization  makes  available  to  publishers  proven  ability  in 
producing  plants  of  economical  construction  and  operation,  proper  rela¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination  of  departments,  provision  during  construction 
for  incorporating  utility  lines  and  equipment  and  a  complete  engineering 
and  architectural  service. 


HOWELL  &  THOMA 

Architects 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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SCHOLASTIC  ATHLETICS  OVERPLAYED 
IN  PRESS,  COLLEGE  HEADS  BELIEVE 

Symposium  Reveals  That  Educators  Think  Sports  Treatment 
Is  at  Expense  of  Academic  Information — Take 
View  That  Full  Publicity  Is  Essential 

P*OLLEGE  and  university  heads  in  the  university  life,”  President  Carpenter  said. 
^  United  States  believe  that  undue  em-  “The  athletic  publicity  director  renders  a 


phasis  is  laid  on  scholastic  athletics  at 
the  expense  of  academic  information,  a 
survey  made  by  Frank  R.  Elliott,  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  at  Indiana  University, 
showed.  Mr.  Elliott  made  the  result  of 
the  symposium  known  last  week  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Col¬ 
lege  Publicity  Association  at  New  York 
University.  The  organization,  formerly 
known  as  the  American  Association  of 
College  News  Bureaus,  assumed  its  new 
tide  at  the  opening  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Elliott’s  report  of  the  symposium 
he  conducted  as  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  association  re¬ 
vealed  that  147  educational  executives 
viewed  educational  publicity  as  “essen¬ 
tial  76  thought  it  “desirable”  and  only 
four  believed  that  it  was  unnecessary.  On 
the  question  of  publicity  given  to  sports, 
128  declared  that  intercollegiate  athletics 
is  overemphasized,  while  23  defended 
sports  publicity. 

“Among  those  taking  the  view  that 
intercollegiate  athletics  is  overplayed  in 
the  public  mind  were  a  number  who  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  trouble  was 
not  so  much  with  the  overdoing  of  ath¬ 
letic  news  as  with  the  failure  to  play  up 
proportionately  information  concerning 
the  academic  and  research  side  of  college 
life,”  Mr.  Elliott  reported. 

“But  while  a  majority  of  those  report¬ 
ing  on  the  question  stated  emphatically 
that  intercollegiate  athletics  is  overem¬ 
phasized,  a  number  took  the  view  that 
when  academic  and  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  are  given  their  proper  place  in  the 
public  press  the  emphasis  on  college  ath¬ 
letics  will  disappear.” 

Among  the  ends  to  be  sought  through 
educational  publicity,  according  to  the 
college  heads,  are  the  spread  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  general  improvement  of  adult 
education,  an  increased  good-will  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  a  growing  interest  in 
matters  of  scientific  achievement  and  an 
increased  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  support  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  the  point  where  they  may 
compete  with  industry  for  the  services  of 
those  best  qualified  to  instruct  and  carry 
on  research  work. 

The  greatest  majority  reporting  in  the 
poll  viewed  the  American  newspaper  as 
the  greatest  single  asset  to  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  in  the  spread  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  scholarly  and  scien¬ 
tific  advances  in  civilization  being  worked 
out  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Most  of  the  college  administrators  dis¬ 
closed  their  practice  of  ignoring  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism  not  based  on  facts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Elliott’s  report.  Of  the  num¬ 
ber  questioned.  102  said  they  disregarded 
unwarranted  criticism  aimed  at  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  while  78  thought  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  answer  such  criticisms. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  a  modern 
educational  institution  should  have  a  liai¬ 
son  agent  between  the  university  and  the 
public  for  the  dissemination  of  educa¬ 
tional  news,  and  almost  without  exception 
the  view  was  taken  that  higher  education 
should  not  be  only  for  the  ’’select  and 
aristocratic  few”  but  that  it  should  be 
carried  as  far  as  possible  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Discussing  the  past  year’s  criticism  of 
college  press  bureaus  in  his  opening  re¬ 
marks,  Edmund  S.  Carpenter  of  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  took  exception  to  the  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  dealing 
with  college  athletes.  The  report,  made 
public  last  Fall,  questioned  the  need  for 
college  press  agents,  although  admitting 
the  advantage  of  a  central  and  official 
source  for  university  information  or  veri¬ 
fication  of  news  items. 

“We  cannot  see  why  the  writer  denies 
a  justification  for  a  department  of  pub- 
licit}'  for  collie  athletics  when  he  grants 
they  have  their  place  in  other  branches  of 


service  to  his  school,  to  the  newspapers 
and  to  the  reading  public.” 

“The  affairs  of  the  institution  where  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nation’s  leaders 
are  being  prepared  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  behind  a  curtain  of  secrecy,”  John 
M.  Thomas,  president  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  declared.  “Colleges  ought  to  be 
entirely  frank  and  open,  not  only  as  to 
their  income  and  expenditures,  and  all 
other  business  matters,  but  also  as  to  the 
principles  and  practices  they  follow  in 
educational  matters,  and  as  to  the  investi¬ 
gations  and  conclusions  of  their  faculty 
members,  and  the  varied  enterprises  and 
interests  of  their  students.” 

Dr.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  asserted 
that  the  newspaper  as  it  is  known  today 
will  disappear  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
As  a  substitute,  he  said,  there  will  be 
radio  bulletins,  increased  circulation  of 
weeklies,  monthlies  and  semi-official  gov¬ 
ernment  news,  the  development  of  jour¬ 


nalism  within  the  functional  groups  in 
charge  of  social  services  and  an  increased 
use  of  books  and  libraries. 

“Something  must  be  done  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  col¬ 
lege,”  Charles  Gray  Shaw,  Professor  of 
Ftiilosophy  of  New  York  University, 
said.  “Up  to  date,  a  college  means  only 
a  combination  of  the  classics  and  college 
yells.  The  college  campus  is  a  sort  of 
reservation  where  savages  indulge  in 
sports  and  warwhoops.  It  is  thus  the 
business  of  the  university  publicity  man 
to  show  the  world  that  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  civilized  being  of  at  least  average 
intelligence.” 

Other  speakers  were  Miss  Marie  Dick- 
ore  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
Grafton  Wilcox,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


NEWS  MEN  TURN  THESPIANS 

Three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  have 
joined  theatrical  ranks  for  spare  time 
pleasure.  Henry  Retonda,  assistant  city 
editor,  and  James  T.  Healey,  sports  de¬ 
partment  supervisor,  were  members  of 
the  cast  of  minstrels  presented  recently 
by  the  Albany  Lodge  of  Moose.  Howard 
Blanchfield,  art  director,  is  leading  man 
with  the  Schenectady  Civic  Players  and 
will  star  in  a  professional  engagement  at 
an  R-K-0  theatre  next  week. 


SEELMANN,  EXPLORER,  BACK 

Theodore  Seelmann,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  returned  to  Chicago 
after  heading  an  exploration  party  into 
the  interior  of  Borneo.  The  party  left 
the  United  States  about  a  year  ago,  and 
with  an  escort  of  Dutch  Army  officers 
and  native  soldiers  traveled  farther  in¬ 
land  in  Borneo  than  any  other  white 
men  have  ever  gone.  Mr.  Seelmann 
brought  back  with  him  the  head  of  a 
long-nosed  monkey,  said  to  be  the  only 
specimen  of  its  kind  ever  brought  into 
this  country. 


START  TRIBUNE  INSTALLATION 

The  first  of  16  units  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  new  battery  of  high  speed 
presses  have  been  delivered  to  the  plant 
and  the  work  of  installing  them  was 
started  immediately  in  the  extension  of 
the  pressroom  just  north  of  Tribune 
Tower  in  Michigan  Avenue.  The 
presses  were  built  at  the  Chicago  plant 
of  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company. 


ON  RED  CROSS  DIRECTORATE 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  and  Carroll  Shaffer, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
were  elected  directors  of  the  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  at 
the  annual  meeting  last  week. 


Accidents 

Will 

Happen, 

but  long  experience  and  extreme  care* 
fulness  will  minimize  them.  Over  a 
long  period  of  years  the  melting  of  Com* 
position  Rollers  were  accidents  in  the 
pressroom  that  seemed  almost  impossi* 
hie  to  cvercome,  as  well  as  the  delays 
that  were  caused  through  the  usual 
troubles  arising  from  climatic  changes. 
To  overcome  this  we  introduced  our 
non*meltabIe  composition  Duplex  Rol* 
ler,  which  was  a  big  forward  step  in 
newspaper  Rollers.  Now  we  have  taken 
an  even  greater  one.  We  are  market* 
ing  our  Star  Rubber  Roller.  This  Rol* 
ler  is  soft  and  pliable,  has  a  perfect 
printing  surface,  and  will  run  a  long  time  without  grinding.  The  Rollers  are  manu* 
factored  within  an  hour's  run  of  our  New  York  factory,  so  there  is  no  longer  the  tedious 
delay  that  usually  goes  with  the  ordering  of  rubber  rollers. 

We  also  have  a  Crescent  Roller  on  a  roller  bearing  shaft  that  produces,  without  ques* 
tion,  cleaner  and  better  presswork  than  any  other  Roller  on  the  market. 

Both  Star  and  Crescent  Rollers  are  used  successfully  in  turning  out  the  largest 
dailies  in  the  country. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  further  details  to  any  one  interested,  and  remember  we  have 
Eighty-one  Years*  experience  in  Roller  Making. 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS 

(Founded  1849) 

406  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
521  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia 
980  Hudson  Ave.,  Rochester 
131  Colvin  St.,  Baltimore 


COMPANY 

Roller  Makers 
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50  leading  papers 

can’t  be  wrong  / 

EASTON 

CARS  and  TRACKS 

now  save  time  and  money  In 
the  handling  of  newsprint  for 
fifty  prominent  daily  newsp^ers 


I  c: 


1 


ASK  ANY  OF  THEM 


Easton  Car  and  Construction  Company 

EASTON,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  lO  EAST40thST. 

ASH/and  3171 


/LLUfitNAW 

conef/^rtoN  or  6#v/rj  ^no  roLorff 


mreo  /tmot¥j  /f^Kor/fte  \ 
trmv  or  tjwrj /»^  ^dorr  ' 

mreiN  cofmm  smrtoft 


THE  CLINE  SYSTEM  of  FU 

DOUBLE  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES 

FOR  ALL  SIZES  AND  MAKES  OF  PRESSES 
.  .  .  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


Some  Users 


*ChicaRo  Tribune  (2  Plants) 
^Pittsburgh  Press 
•New  York  News  (3  Plants) 
•Cleveland  News 
•Columbus  Dispatch 
•Chicago  Evening  Post 
•Toronto  Star 
•Salt  Lake  Tribune 
•Rochester  Times-Union 
•San  Francisco  Chronicle 
•Detroit  Free  Press 
•Cincinnati  Enquirer 
•Louisville  Courier*Journal 
•Kansas  City  Star 
•Toledo  Blade 
•Dayton  Daily  News 
•Canton  Repository 
•Buffalo  Evening  News 
•Reading  Times 
•Los  Angeles  Times 
•Omaha  World-Herald 
•Des  Moines  Register-Tribune 
•Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
•Buffalo  Courier-Express 
•pasadena  Star-News 
•Sydney  (Australia)  Sun  (2  Plants) 
•Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
•Chicago  Daily  News 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Telegram  (2  Plants) 
Worcester  Telegram 
Ottawa  Journal 
Vancouver  Province 
Altoona  Mirror 
Hartford  Courant 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Providence  News 
Los  Angeles  Herald 
U.  S.  Daily  Publishing  Co. 
Indianapolis  Star 
Knickerbocker  Press 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Erie  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Harrisburg  Patriot 
Seattle  Times 
Harrisburg  Telegraph 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Highpoint  Enterprise 
Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Denver  Post 
Border  Cities  Star 
Haselton  Standard  Sentinel 
Jackson  Patriot 
Nashville  Banner 
Winston-Salem  Sentinel 
Miami  Herald 
Newcastle  News 
Waltham  News-Tribune 
Flint  Journal 
Olean  Times 
Manitoba  Free-Press 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Fresno  Republican 
La  Van  Guardia.  P.  I. 

Labor.  Washington 
Al>erdeen  World 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Roanoke  Times-World 
Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
Houston  Chronicle 
New  Britain  Record 
St.  Louis  Star 
Rome  Sentinel 
Seattle  Star 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Warren  Tribune 
Pittsburgh  Observer 
Port  Arthur  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Waterloo  Courier 
Fairmont  Times 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Canton  News 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Baltimore  News-Aroerican 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
San  Antonio  Light 
Arkansas  Democrat  (Little  Rock) 
Wichita  Beacon 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette 
Illinois  State  Journal  (Springfield) 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
Chicago  Times 

Racing  Form  Pub.  Co.  (6  Plants) 
Minot  News,  N.  D. 

Waterville  Sentinel.  Maine 
—  ond  others 
•Have  Reels  Installed 


Push 

Button 

Station 


Arrangement  of  Individual  Motors  for  8  Units  m 
This  is  typical  arroncr 


Full  Automatic  Two-Motor 
Controller 


Double  Motor  Drive 


Arrangement  of  Individual  Motors  for  16  UnUt' 
This  is  typical  arrang?® 


MAIN  OFFICE.  CONWAY 


Western  Office: 

Firsf  National  Bonk  Buildi 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 


Cline  Capital  Plate  Dropper 
and  Conveyor 


jr/fT/CW 


•tii  ^»OJViTH€NT 

*'^ST0TfON 


cLitig; 


£astern  Office; 
Daily  News  Building 
QQO  East  4and  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Margin 

Adjustment 

Station 


Jwh  Jers  installed  in  Chicago  Tribune  Plant 
r'--  It  type  of  press 


cIicMfg.Co. 

DlHoi^iNGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Tension 
Control 
Station 
for  Press 


Cline-Capital  Paper 
Trucks,  Tracks, 
Transfer  Tables, 
etc. 


■er  being  installed  in  New  York  News  Plant 
!his  type  of  press 


Cline  Roll  Stand  with  Automatic 
Electric  Tension 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Stereotype  Motor 
Equipment 


Cline  -  Westinghouse 
Typesetting  Drives 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Motor  Equipments 
for  fans,  pumps,  etc. 


Cline-Copitol  Roll 
Lift  and  Lowerotor 


Cline-Copitol 

Plate  Dropper 


Cline-Copitol 

Plate  Conveyor 


Cline  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  Control 
and  Selector  Panel 


Cline  System  Auto¬ 
matic  Electric 
Tensions 


Cline  -Westinghouse 
Electric 

Stereotype  Metal 
Pot  Heaters 


AUTOMATIC  CONTROL 

UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVES 

AN  INDIVIDUAL  MOTOR  DRIVES  EACH  UNIT  AND  EACH  FOLDER 

NO  PRESS  SHAFT!  NO  BACK- LASH! 

PERFECT  ACCELERATION  I  PERFECT  SLOW-  DOWN  i 
SAVES  WASTE  SAFE  —  SIMPLE  —  ECONOMICAL  SAVES  TIME 

List  of  CLINE 
Equipment 


Cline  System  of  Full 
Automatic  Press 
Control 


Cline  Selective  Full 
Automatic  Control 
for  Multiple  Unit- 
type  Presses 


Cline  System  Paper 
Roll-Stands 


lU 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Carefully  Developed  Checking  Systems  Are  First  Step  Toward  Better  Use  of  Space  and  Increased 
Results — Method  Should  Show  How  to  Use  Paper,  Not  as  Selling  Power  Measure 


^  KXKRAL  interest  in  methods  of 
checkiiiR  newspaper  advertisiiiR  re¬ 
sults  seems  to  center  around  forms  or 
metlv)ds  of  checking  space  (|uantities  aiui 
costs  atiainst  sales  as  made  hy  retail  iiser.-< 
of  space.  The  idea  seems  to  he  that  such 
systems  tell  .something  of  how  a  ftiven 
])aiKT  affects  sales  volume. 

This  w(mld  f)e  true  if  space  were  the 
only  factor  in  the  sales  effect  of  news- 
pajKT  advertising:.  Hut  space  is  only  one 
factor  and  the  one  of  least  imixirtance. 

The  main  factors  are  (1)  daily  nor¬ 
mal  .selling  capacity  of  the  store;  (2) 
numerical  circulati<»n  of  the  newsiwper ; 
(3)  .schedule  of  insertions  and  (4)  popu¬ 
lation  served.  The  amount  of  direct 
sales,  general  sales  and  prestige  a  paper 
can  bring  a  store  deiK-nd  on  these  and  a 
fifth  factor — important  hut  not  a  physi¬ 
cal  jKirt  of  any  .system — (5)  the  way  a 
given  store  merchandises  its  daily  space 
and  the  class  of  values  offered. 

No  checking  system  is  practical  unless 
it  serves  the  dual  puriK)se  of  linking  sales 
data  to  advertising  practice  and  as  a 
guide  to  more  productive  u.se  of  space. 
The  latter  is  the  real  purpose,  and  is  in 
no  way  related  to  systems  that  are  al¬ 
leged  to  show  whether  one  newspaper  is 
iK-tter  than  another  as  a  selling  medium. 
No  metlKKl  or  system  would  do  that  (if 
anyone  wanted  to  do  it)  unless  the  store 
.sold  tmly  one  item  of  goods  and  at  the 
same  price  and  to  the  same  people  each 
day. 

W’hat  representative  stores  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  checking  methods  that  will 
show  how  to  use  any  and  all  pajKTs  more 
scientifically,  which  means  more  pro¬ 
ductively. 

The  first  step  toward  developing  a 
practical  and  useful  checking  method, 
whether  done  hy  a  newspaiK-r  for  its 
stores  or  by  the  store  for  it.self,  is  to  do 
.some  simple  salescheck  or  transacti(Mi  re¬ 
search  to  find  out  the  relation  between 
daily  volume  and  the  number  of  people 
on  the  average  required  to  bring  in  the 
volume.  The  simplest  way  is  to  find  out 
what  the  per  capita  resiMWise  of  jxipula- 
tion  to  the  store  is  annually.  If  a  store 
does  f'HHMKKl  annually  in  a  population  of 
HKl.tKKJ  its  per  capita  sales  is  59  jkt 
capita,  and  by  checking  the  sales  slii)s 
one  can  learn  the  average  of  how  many 
sales  are  required  per  dollar  of  revenue. 
This  may  l)e  two,  three  or  even  six  for 
one  store. 

The  next  step  is  to  decide  alxiut  how 
many  jK-ople  have  to  Ik*  served  daily  to 
achieve  the  year's  volume  at  so  nutny 
jKople  iK‘r  transaction.  All  stores  have 
this  information  or  can  easily  get  it  from 
daily  and  weekly  sales  records. 

On  the  chart,  si)ecific  application  for 
example’s  sake  is  made  on  a  store  doing 
52.100  daily  average,  using  a  40,(HK)  cir¬ 
culation  in  a  city  of  OO.OCX)  population. 

The  elements  of  a  checking  system 
including  the  four  factors.  ( 1 )  volume 
or  daily  selling  capacity  ;  (2)  circulation; 
(3)  schedule  and  (4)  rotation  of  depart¬ 
ments  through  the  week  are  shown.  This 
chart  is  only  an  outline  of  elements  and 
relation.  ()|K*ration  cannot  Ik*  .shown  in 
a  practical  way  to  fit  any  and  all  stores 
or  sjKcific  pajK-rs,  because  the  kind  of 
store  as  to  class  of  values  handled, 
comiKtition  and  other  local  things  arc 
factors.  Small  daily  sales  arc  taken  here 
Ix-cause  it  is  easier  to  illustrate  with 
them.  The  method,  however,  is  practical 
for  every  large  store.  .Mso  this  metho  1 
fits  any  jwper  the  store  may  use.  Some 
methods  fit  oidy  one  paper. 

The  first  jHiint  is  the  checking  stand¬ 
ard.  In  this  case  it  is  30%  of  the  daily 
average  sales  volume,  or  S^'dO.  This  is 
used  to  check  results  in  dollars  as 
brought  in  hy  advertised  departments. 
If  the  eight  advertised  departments  in 
t(Klay’s  advertisement  fall  below  $6.30,  the 
indicaticNi  is  not  that  the  paper  is  not 
drawing  well,  for  it  is  not  expectetl  that 
each  set  of  eight  dei)artments  featured  on 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XXXIII 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ELEMENTS  OF  A  METHOD  OF 
CHECKING  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  RESULTS. 

An  example  of  each  point  is  given  in  italics  for  a  store  doing  52100  daily 
average  volume  in  a  city  of  60,000  on  a  circulation  of  40,000. 

VOLUME 

First  element:  A  whole-store  dollar  volume  standani  against  which  to 
check  sales  made  hy  advertised  departments  each  <lay. 

Example:  Ailopt  30%  of  sales  made  hy  all  departments  as  a  checking 
standard.  30%  of  $2100  is  5630. 

CIRCULATION 

Second  element:  A  monthly  circulation  ratio  based  on  the  numerical 
circulation  of  each  newspa|>er  used  on  which  to  base  .selling  price  totals  for 
ail  advertised  items. 

Example:  For  the  month  of  May  for  a  40,000  circulation  adopt  .30%  of 
40,(KI0  which  is  20,000.  Use  this  to  calculate  price  total  for  eacli  advertise¬ 
ment.  Multiply  the  number  of  thousands,  20,  hy  56.30  which  brings  5136,  the 
price  total  for  any  day’s  average  advertisement. 

SCHEDULE 

Third  element:  A  schedule  standard  lor  insertions  of  space  per  week 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  population  served.  'I'his  way: 

Example:  The  population  is  60,000.  F'or  May  use  12%  of  |>opulation  or 
7,200  and  run  an  advertisement  once  per  week  for  each  1,200  people  or  6  ad¬ 
vertisements  a  week,  averaging  five  columns  each.  Juggle  the  columns  to 
lit  big  days  like  Friday  or  ^taturday. 

DEl'ARTMENTS 

Fourth  element:  A  star.dard  for  rotating  departments  or  merchandise 
sections  in  space  for  the  week.  Base  this  on  the  nuniher  of  departmeiils  in 
the  store: 

Example:  There  are  48  separate  merchandise  division.s.  Adopt  an 
average  of  8  ilepartnients  per  advertisements  as  a  standard  varying  it  daily  to 
fit  merchandising  program. 


different  days  will  draw  that  much.  The 
weekly  average  is  what  counts  and  the 
5030  is  used  for  that  puriKise.  (  J  he  5h.5-> 
here  is  for  May — the  figure  changes  for 
other  months.)  For  another  local  store 
5fK3<)  might  Ik* 

.After  awhile,  hy  comparing  daily  ad¬ 
vertised  results  for  sets  of  departments, 
the  store  learns  which  departments  are 
lK*st  to  feature  for  each  day  of  each  week 
in  May,  also  whether  seven,  eight  or  si.x 
departments  draw  lK*st. 

The  next'  element  is  circulation.  In 
this  case  5()Vc  tif  daily  circulation  is  used 
as  the  basis  for  calculating  daily  selling — 
jirice  totals  for  each  day’s  space.  Half  of 
4(),(K)0  is  20,(K)0.  Taking  20,  the  numlxr 
of  thousands,  the  store  multiplies  it  hy 
$ti.30  to  gauge  the  size  of  its  daily  ad¬ 
vertising  price  total.  Twc*nty  times  $t).3() 
is  $136.  That  is,  $6.30  per  thousand  eif 
circulation.  Naturally,  the  store  knows 
how  to  vary  this  day  by  day  but  $6..30  has 
lK*en  found  to  be  tiu*  best  average. 

The  third  element  is  schedule,  or  num- 
lK*r  of  insertions  per  week.  Merchant's 
a:id  publishers  are  beginning  to  agree 
that  everything  else  being  etjual,  a  cor¬ 
rectly  timed  schedule  is  the  natural  basis 
of  most  attempts  to  make  a  given  paiK*r 
work  nxire  effectually  for  a  shire.  Thiil 
is  so  because  the  selling  elements  of  ( 1  ^ 
repetition,  (2)  circulation  reaching-* 
jxiwer,  and  (.3)  attention-value  of  depart¬ 
ments  or  sticks  are  emlxidied  in  it.  Two 
insertions  a  week  will  do  something, 
three  will  do  more  and  six  will  do  double 
or  treble  what  two  will  do.  This  is  a 
useful  incidental  fact  learned  from  con¬ 
stant  checking  of  insertion  schedules  for 
many  years.  Schedule  in  the  chart  in¬ 
stance  is  based  on  12' of  (daily)  popu¬ 
lation  for  May.  Twelve  per  cent  of  (i).- 
(XK)  is  7,200  iK*ople  daily,  (hie  advertise¬ 
ment  a  week  is  run  for  each  1,2(X)  people 
or  six  advertisements.  The  store  has 
found  that  that  is  the  most  productive 
schedule  to  check  against.  The  copy 
should  average  5  columns  hut  this  can  he 
juggled  to  fit  the  week’s  merchandising 
program. 

h'ourth  is  rotation  of  departments — the 
comiKiisating  clement  to  schedules— this 
store  has  48  departments.  Its  checking 
standard  is  hastnl  on  8  departments  daily 
six  times  a  week.  .Sometimes  it  adver¬ 
tises  onlv  or  as  high  as  9  hut  checks 
against  8. 


Supixise  Wednesday’s  quota  of  sales 
calls  tor  a  10%  incre.ise  against  the 
same  W'edne.sday  last  year,  and  8 
departments  are  featured  in  space  hy  16 
Items.  1  he  day's  results  come  out  like 
this : 

•48  departments  (whole-store  sales) 
$.30,000. 

8  advert. sed  department  sales  $730. 

If)  direct  item  sales  $120. 

1  he  $3,(XX)  is  checked  against  $2,1(M) 
(on  chart.) 

The  $730  is  checked  against  $630  (on 
chart.) 

The  whole  store  gain  is  $‘AK);  the 
advertised  departments  heat  the  standard 
hy  $1(K).  That  is  put  down  or  recorded 
for  reference  next  year  but  something 
el.se  is  done:  The  8  department's  sales 
slips  are  checkeil  to  see  how  each 
department  contributed  to  the  $9(K)  and 
the  $730.  .Also  the  transactions  are 
figured  to  see  how  close  the  .store  came 
to  getting  its  share  of  7,200  peoples’ 
exiKiiditures  for  the  day,  or  12%  of  its 
entire  population.  This  is  not  done  every 
day  hut  enough  times  to  keep  truck  of 
the  .schedule  standard  as  shown  in 
eleme*nt  numlK-r  3. 

fhecking  on  these  elements  twice 
weekly  keeps  the  store  informed  as  to 
how  lK*st  to  use  space,  circulation,  and 
sclu'dule,  as  wfll  as  how  the  iiopulation 
is  responding  to  it's  advertised  offerings. 
The  newspaper  is  used  for  two  things  to 
check  hy  and  tii  sell  with— the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  checking  method. 


FINANCIAL  GROUP  MEETS 


Advertising  Men  and  Editors  Hold 
Conference  in  Chicago 

Fifty  financial  advertising  men  and 
financial  editors  of  several  daily  news¬ 
papers  held  an  informal  conference  in 
Chicago  last  week  as  guests  of  (juy  S. 
UslHirn  and  his  associates  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  (iuy  S.  Oslxirn,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representative.  .360  North  .Michigan  ave¬ 
nue.  The  get-together  was  held  in  the 
Palmer  House.  ojKiiing  with  a  dinner  at 
which  Mr.  OslHirn  presided. 

h'inancial  editors  were  in  attenikutcc 
from  Des  Moines,  New  York.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Minneapolis  and  other  large  centers, 
along  with  sixikesmen  for  some  of  the 
Chicago  dailies. 


The  discussions  centered  on  problems 
of  how  to  increase  the  usefulness  of 
newspapers  to  the  growing  nunihers  of 
readers  who  arc  interested  iK-rsonally  and 
<lirectly  in  itivestments  and  linance  as 
well  as  in  all  sorts  of  economic  subjects. 

The  consensus  seemed  to  he  that  news¬ 
papers  have  made  great  strides  toward 
supplying  tlieir  suliscribers  with  accurate 
financial  news,  of  the  sort  calculated  to 
assist  them  in  the  judicious  investment 
of  funds.  F'urther  progress  along  this 
line  was  predicted  hy  those  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting. 


ADVERTISERS  MUST 
FOLLOW  THE  CROWD 


Failure  to  Do  So  Increases  Cost  of 
Selling,  Coca-Cola  Advertising 
Manager  Tells  Chicago 
Group 

L'aHiire  to  follow  the  crowd  in  anv 
merch.indising  effort  must  be  rellected  in 
the  cost  of  selling.  Turner  Jones,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Company,  told  members  of 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Council  at  its 
meeting  last  week. 

“Advertising  appropriations  are  spent 
to  greatest  advantage  only  when  the  ad- 
verti.ser  follows  the  crowds,”  he  said 
“The  original  colonial  peddler  followed 
the  crowd  as  best  he  could  on  fiKit.  Then 
came  the  merchandise  wagons  of  H.  \\. 
Carter,  which  kept  in  touch  with  a  crowd 
of  fifty  familes.  After  that  we  had  the 
cross-roads  general  store,  now  sup- 
ed  by  siKcialized  stores  in  big  cities. 

“It  is  now  possible  to  determine  scien¬ 
tifically  how  well  each  advertiser  fol¬ 
lows  his  crowd.  People  arc  creatures  of 
habit  and  as  such  their  movements  are 
tabulated.  .Are  we  following  the  crowd 
efficiently  ? 

With  the  aid  of  charts,  Mr.  Jones 
showed  how  (i)  per  cent  of  sales  in  driii; 
and  cigar  stores  are  effected  by  .30  per 
cent  of  the  dealers  in  a  given  commun¬ 
ity.  The  original  practice  of  the  Coa- 
Cola  Company,  he  said,  had  been  to  con¬ 
sider  all  dealers  impartially.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  following  the  crowd,  so 
four  visits  a  year  are  now  paid  by  sales¬ 
men  to  preferred  dealers,  three  visits  to 
secoiulary  dealers  and  one  or  two  visits 
to  general  dealers. 

The  same  attention  is  being  given  to 
outdoor  advertising,  he  said,  with  special 
emphasis  placed  on  the  number  of  eyes 
ami  ears  in  a  given  location,  rather  than 
on  the  luimher  of  leases. 


TO  ENTERTAIN  NEWS  MEN 

Members  of  the  liKal  staffs  of  the 
Piilutli  (Minn.)  Herald  :uul/>idulli 
Xt'ti’s  Tribunt’,  will  be  guests  of  the 
Duluth  chamlK*r  of  commerce  at  a  grid¬ 
iron  dinner  .April  24. 

SEEKING  CIRCULATION  DATA 


id  Frets  Sends  Out  Questionnaire 
on  Bargain  Offers 

e  Inland  Daily  Pres.s  Assf)ciation. 

basis  for  discussion  at  the  Ma> 
ing  in  (liicago  and  at  future  meet- 
has  .sent  a  (|uestionnaire  to  its 
bers  for  information  on  circulation 
ing.  .-Xniong  the  (|uestions  asked  are 
'ollowing:  , 

ave  you  ever  m.ide  a  bargain 
d.  changing  the  regular  price  to 
■ri]ition  to  your  daily? 
so,  was  the  Kargiiiu  periid  success- 

’ere  the  receipts  of  cash  successful 

beneficial  ?  •„,i„rf. 

liat  was  the  amount  of  the  mdu 

’as  the  increase  of  -.jibscrilicrs  sue 
111  .ami  s;iti.sfactory  .  ,i  „  ifrtr- 
e  meeting  will  he  In  d  at  the 
Hotel,  May  20  and  21. 
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We  Hope  You  Enjoyed  “the 


Master  mysteries,  by  Arthur  Hoerl,  each  story  complete 
in  six  installments,  with  a  prize  contest  idea  that  will  build 
tremendous  interest  ...  STEPDAUGHTERS  OF  WAR,  by  Helen 
Z.  Smith,  the  woman’s  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  in  which 
the  story  of  the  women  who  went  to  war  is  told  authentically  for 
the  first  time  with  pitiless  realism  ....  THE  OFFICE  WIFE,  by 
Faith  Baldwin,  a  sensational  story  of  modern  business  life,  about 
the  new  angle  in  the  eternal  triangle  ....  PISTOLS  IN  THE 
MORNING,  by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  first  serialization  of  a  thrill¬ 
ing  romance  of  old  Mississippi  days  ....  JULY  ’14,  by  Emil  Lud¬ 
wig,  the  truth  about  the  origin  of  the  World  War  ....  GIRL  UN¬ 
AFRAID,  by  Gladys  Johnson,  story  of  a  poor  girl  who  shattered 
convention  to  win  the  man  she  loved....  THE  HIGH-SPEED 
GIRL,  by  May  Christie,  a  modern  girl’s  romance  ....  IRON  MAN, 
by  W.  R.  Burnett,  greatest  novel  of  the  prize  ring  ever  written . . . 

LOVE  JOY,  and  another  new  story,  by  Beatrice  Burton  ....  Also 
new  stories  by  Hazel  Livingston,  Robert  Terry  Shannon,  Winni- 
fred  Van  Duzer  and  others  ....  CALVIN  COOLIDGE’S  AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY. .. .  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  GANG,  by  Earl  Looker, 
greatest  boys’  book  since  Tom  Sawyer. 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

235  EAST  45TH  STREET . NEW  YORK  CITY 
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FOUNDERS’  DAY  DINNER  solely  on  an  appraisal  of  just  how  much  In  the  second  of  these  problems — the  today  is  that  the  succes 

has  been  accomplished  in  the  particular  problem  of  ^e  relations  of  the  navies  of  London  Naval  Conference  is 
treaty  which  we  are  signing  but  also  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy — valu-  related  to  the  success  of  tl 
upon  the  demonstration  which  this  treaty  able  discussion,  members  of  the  American  Pact.  The  good  resolutions  < 
affords  that  the  process  of  limitation  can  delegation  have  been  privileged  to  sit  as  cannot  stand  alone.  They  m 
be  carried  further  in  the  future.  friendly  observers,  watching  the  develop-  1  wed  by  national  effort,  pr 

The  work  of  the  London  Conference  ment  and  clarification  of  these  underlying  stant,  unremitting  effort  to 
has  really  compromised  two  quite  sepa-  questions.  The  discussion  has  not  merely  good  and  no  line  of  effort  o 
rate  naval  problems — the  problem  of  the  involved  a  negotiation  about  the  size  of  ter  earnest  of  its  success  than 
relations  between  the  navies  of  the  navies  or  the  types  of  ships.  It  has  naval  disarmament.  In  selecti 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  been  a  study  and  debate  concerning  the  President  Hoover  laid  his  i 
ounding  o”  o”®  hand,  and  the  problem  of  the  political  questions  which  govern  the  re-  the  best  method  of  insurinf 
Sessional  relations  between  the  navies  of  Great  lations  of  these  three  nations  of  Europe  solemn  promise  of  two  years 

^pril  17  Britain,  France  and  Italy  on  the  other,  to  each  other.  be  fulfilled. 

held  a  ,  These  are  quite  distinct  problems.  The  Into  these  political  questions  it  has  not  -phere  are  two  possible  roac 
vent,  in  first  of  ^ese  has  b^n  solved.  This  is  a  been  Americas  business  to  enter.  But  Qne  is  the  road  of  compet 

-aternitv  great  achievement  in  itself  and  fruitful  sitting  on  the  sidelines  it  lias  been  quite  anj  *1,;,,  whether  arm 

of  great  benefit  to  the  general  conditions  evident  that  the  result  of  the  conference  unaccompanied'  by  good  inte 

^pril  17  world  for  the  future.  But  it  is  has  l»en  to  clarify  issues  and  make  their  ^ar.  The  other  is 

Green-  ^  ^^r  simpler  problem  than  the  other  solution  in  the  future  more  possible.  In  limitation  with  itc  constant  eff 
Depauw  because  the  naval  relations  of  three  coun-  this  way  a  long  step  forward  has  been  5^^]]  ^ar  by  creating  such  cor 
versities  tries,  separated  by  such  great  oceans  and  made  towards  ultimate  limitation  by  those  frienHIinrss  hctwcm  nations  - 
the  oh-  distances  as  separate  Great  Britain,  nations  which  have  not  yet  agreed  on  a  vent  the  seeHs  of  war  fro! 

the  United  States  and  Japan,  are  neces-  complete  limitation  of  their  navies.  This  before  us  not  0 

ouirAlle  l«s  complex  than  the  naval  rela-  came  not  only  by  clarifying  the  results  objective  but  a  concrete 

Among  tions  of  the  great  pov^rs  of  Europe,  of  their  discussion  but  by  the  patience  goin^  at  it.  There  is  someth! 

\r  The  latter  are  complicated  by  many  con-  and  good  temper  in  which  those  discus-  _ 

Lee  nY'  ditions  from  which  the  former  are  en-  sions  were  carried  on.  This  has  been  a 

go.orV  tirely  free.  Furthermore  America’s  good  augury  for  the  prospects  of  their  f  vigilance 

•  ^  isolated  and  advantageous  position  and  final  success.  They  are  separating  now  translate  good  intentions  ml 

■  ^  the  national  security  which  this  position  full  of  determination  to  grapple  with  realities  can  be  accomplishe 

f  state  affords  imposes  upon  us  the  duty  to  lead  these  problems  as  they  now  stand  re-  being  accomplished  by  naval 
®  in  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  to  vealed  and  to  finally  solve  them.  This,  to  me,  is  the  significar 

.  refrain  from  criticizing  others  less  for-  In  summary,  the  message  which  I  couragement  of  the  conferen 
lanaging  ^unately  placed.  should  like  to  make  clear  to  you  all  just  been  through. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Hold*  National  Ob¬ 
servance  of  Founding — Tom  Wal¬ 
lace  Addresses  Indianapolis 
Chapter  on  Press  Freedom 


POWER  OUTPUT  GAINS 

Canadian  Hydro-Electric  Corporation, 
Ltd.,  controlled  by  International  Hydro- 
Electric  System,  a  division  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company,  pro¬ 
duced  199,280,000  kilowatt  hours  of  elec¬ 
tric  energy  in  March,  a  new  high  record 
for  that  month,  and  19%  over  March, 
1929.  In  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  the  output  of  the  Corporation  was 
575,139,000  kilowatt  hours,  16%  over  the 
output  of  the  Corporation  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1929,  and  practically 
double  its  output  in  the  first  three  months 
of  1928. 


THE  NEW  HOME  uf'  THE  R< 


LV  REPUBLIC  AT  ROCtCFQRD  iLHNvl4-t 


4  A  well  built  enclosing  structure,  of  pleasing 
and  dignified  appearance,  accomplished  with 
economy  and  without  sacrifice  of  utility. 

Your  production  problems  may  involve  a  new  plant. 
Possibly  rearrangement  or  expansion  of  your 
present  facilities  is  the  solution.  In  any  event  the 
counsel  and  suggestions  of  our  engineers  are  at 
your  coll.  You  may  profit,  as  other  publishers 
have,  by  discussing  your  problems  with  them. 


Daily  Republic  at 
^  Rockford,  Illinois,  embodies  all  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  qualities  of  a  successful  newspaper  plant. 

1  A  production  operation  planned  for  maximum 
speed  and  economy. 

2  Problems  of  power  and  other  mechanical  serv¬ 
ices  correctly  solved. 

3  Productive  human  effort  assured  by  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  light,  ventilation  and  convenience. 


new 
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tive  test  of  a  national  intention  to  main- 
tian  pacific  relations  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  Such  an  agreement  by  its  very 
nature  precludes  the  idea  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  For  no 
nation  is  likely  to  agree  that  its  neighbors 
shall  have  a  navy  large  enough  for  such 
a  purpose.  One  of  the  surest  tests,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  pact  is  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  the  limitation  of  armament. 
Limitation  of  armament  is  a  barometer 
or  gauge  of  the  development  of  confi¬ 
dence  between  nations  which  will  enable 
them  to  deal  with  each  other  wholly  upon 
an  amicable  basis.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  my  experience  in  the  naval  confer¬ 
ence  has  given  me  so  much  encourage¬ 
ment.  This  encouragement  is  not  based 


Side  view  of  three-arm  reel 
showing  new  web  control 


Publishers  All  Over  the  World 


REDUCE  COSTS  and  INCREASE  VOLUME 

of  Production  with 

KOHLER  MAGAZINE  REELS 


and  the  NEW  KOHLER  WEB  CONTROL 


KOHLER  RROTHERS 


ENGINEERS 

CHICAGO 

WRIGLEY  BUILDING,  NORTH 


Rear  viezv  of  three-arm  reel 
shozving  new  zveb  control 


In  this  world  of  ever-growing 
speed,  publishers  of  great 
newspapers  have  met  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  Kohler  Magazine 
Reels.  Stops  are  eliminated 
for  roll  changes,  roll  spindling, 
margin  and  tension  adjust¬ 
ments.  Material  reduction  has 
been  made  in  white  waste, 
web  breaks,  edition  delays,  and 


Two-arm  type,  used  zvilh 
Hoe  Superproduction  units 
at  Columbus  Dispatch 


back-breaking  labor.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  Kohler  Magazine  Reels 
now  in  operation  or  on  order 
bear  monumental  testimony 
to  their  tremendous  value  in 
high  speed  press  operation.  The 
new  Kohler  Web  Control,  now 
standard  equipment  on  Kohler 
Magazine  Reels  provides  au¬ 
tomatic  tension,  requiring  no 
adjustment  whatsoever. 


The  Only  Tensioning  Available  with 

FLYING  PASTERS 

Web  Feed  Without  Strain,  Wrin¬ 
kling,  or  Scuffing  of  Paper  Surface, 

Kohler  Magazine  Reels  with  the  new  Kohler  Web  Control 
have  been  ordered  or  installed  by  the  following  newspapers : 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

New  York  Times  Columbus  Dispatch  Tokyo  (Japan)  Nichi  Nichi 

New  York  Herald-Tribune  Milwaukee  Journal  Osaka  (Japan)  Mainichi 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
701  PINE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

EVENING  POST  BUILDING 
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DETROIT  SURVEY  REVEALS  FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  “AVERAGE  ADVERTISING  MAN” 

This  Shadowy  Fisrure  Is  33.9  Years  Old,  Earns  $6,767  Per  Year, 
and  Has  Had  13  Years  of  Business  Experience,  Figures 
Show — May  Survey  Entire  Country 


The  Average  Advertising  Man  of 
Detroit — if  there  is  such  a  person  is 
33.9  years  old,  has  had  eight  years  of 
experience  in  advertising  and  five  years 
in  other  business,  performs  6.8  different 
advertising  functions,  and  draws  $6,767 
a  year  in  salary.  The  chances  are  58  to 
100  that  he  has  had  some  college  educa¬ 
tion.  His  salary  on  his  first  advertis¬ 
ing  job  was  $2,011  if  he  had  had  previous 
business  experience,  and  $1,250  otherwise. 

How  he  compares  with  the  .\veraKe 
Advertising  Man  of  America  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  study  just  being 
launched  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Education  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America.  This  Bureau  is  one  of 
three  organizations  which  co-operated  in 
the  Detroit  study,  which  has  just  been 
issued  in  printed  form.  The  others  were 
the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  the 
University  of  Detroit,  and  the  Adcraft 
Oub  of  Detroit. 

The  results  of  the  Detroit  survey  were 
such  as  to  cause  C.  C.  Younggreen, 
president  of  the  A.  F.  A.,  to  direct  that 
work  proceed  with  a  national  survey 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  Letters  asking  the  aid  of  clubs  and 
associations  which  are  members  of  the 
Federation  will  be  mailed  next  week. 

Two  plans  are  offered.  One  calls  tor 
an  intensive  study  of  individual  cities  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  in 
Detroit.  Under  this  plan  the  local  club 
is  expected  to  list  all  discoverable  adver¬ 
tising  workers  in  the  city  and  distributes 
questionnaires  to  them.  Follow-up  work, 
if  necessary,  will  be  done  to  insure  that 
at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  total  will  be 
included  in  the  study.  Special  local  sum- 
inari?;  will  be  issued  for  these  cities. 

The  other  plan  is  intended  for  associa¬ 
tions  whose  members  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country  and  for  cities 
where  an  intensive  study  is  not  desired. 
Volunteer  members  will  fill  out  question¬ 
naires  themselves  and  hand  other  copies 
to  acquaintances,  but  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  make  a  complete  enumeration 
for  the  city  and  no  local  summary  will 
be  issued. 

Summaries  of  special  national  groups 
will  be  made  when  the  number  of  re¬ 
turns  warrants  it. 

Under  both  plans  the  reports  are  to  be 
returned  to  A.F.A.  Bureau  of  Research 
at  its  New  York  headquarters  and  com¬ 
piled  there. 

If  the  expected  co-operation  is  forth¬ 
coming,  data  on  several  thousand  work¬ 
ers  will  be  gathered  and  compiled  this 
summer. 

“The  results,”  according  to  Nathaniel 
W.  Barnes,  director  of  the  A.F.A.  Bu¬ 
reau,  “will  be  worth  a  great  deal  _  to 
individual  advertising  men  in  checking 
up  on  their  own  careers,  to  executives 
who  empJoy  advertising  personnel,  to 
educational  institutions  which  seek  to 
prepare  men  for  advertising,  to  young¬ 
sters  who  want  to  enter  the  field,  and  to 
advertising  clubs  which  are  working  to 
digm'fy  advertising  among  the  vocations.” 

The  questionnaire  prepared  for  the  na¬ 
tional  survey  is  to  be  returned  without 
signature.  It  asks  details  on  the  type  of 
business  by  which  a  man  is  employed,  his 
position  or  title,  the  kind  of  work  he 
does,  his  experience,  his  education,  his 
beginning  and  present  salaries,  and  his 
reasons  for  entering  advertising  work. 

In  an  introducticHi  to  the  Detroit  re¬ 
port,  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  personnel  studies,  wrote: 

“  ‘The  man  behind  the  advertising’  is 
the  very  human  subject  with  which  this 
study  concerns  itself.  Advertising  re¬ 
search  is  no  longer  in  the  infant  stage 
and  during  the  last  few  years  much  has 
been  contributed  to  the  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  advertising  theory  and 
advertising  value.  In  all  this  work,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  that  one  important  phase 
of  advertising  has  been  completely  over¬ 
looked — ^the  advertising  man  himself.  In 


nearly  every  other  field  of  research  the 
human  side  has  been  given  attention,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study  to 
make  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  con¬ 
tribution  to  existing  knowledge  of  the 
individuals  engaged  in  the  advertising 
business ;  who  they  are,  their  number, 
age,  education,  experience,  duties  and 
remuneration.” 

_  The  Detroit  study  was  based  on  ques¬ 
tionnaires  returned  by  581  of  the  1100 
persons  listed.  They  included  agency 
executives,  account  executives,  copy- 
contact  men,  copy  and  publicity  men, 
artists,  media  men,  media-research  men, 
research  men,  production  men,  general 
creative  men,  printing  executives,  adver¬ 
tising  managers,  assistant  advertising 
managers,  publishers  representatives, 
salesmen,  miscellaneous  executives  and 
miscellaneous. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were: 

Advertising  men  are  comparatively  un¬ 
specialized.  On  an  average  they  per¬ 
form  about  seven  different  functions. 
They  are  comparatively  young,  although 
the  report  points  out  that  Detroit  is 
known  as  a  “young  man’s  town.”  The 
most  common  types  of  outside  experi¬ 
ence  are  selling  and  journalism. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  Detroit  adver¬ 
tising  men  are  college  graduates  and  58 
per  cent  have  had  some  college  education. 
No  particular  schools,  however,  are  out¬ 
standing  in  preparing  their  students  for 
advertising  work.  Except  for  economics, 
a  relatively  small  number  of  college 
courses  related  to  advertising  were  re¬ 
ported.  Many,  however,  have  taken  ad¬ 
vertising  courses  by  mail.  “There  seems 
to  be  very  little,  if  any,  relationship  be¬ 
tween  amount  of  education  and  salary 
received,”  the  report  states. 

Beginning  salaries  have  risen  rapidly 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  salaries  in¬ 
crease  rapidly  with  experience.  The 
highest  salaries  go  to  those  who  perform 
a  relatively  large  number  of  duties,  yet 
do  not  carry  their  generalization  too  far. 

“Just  how  far  along  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  training  for  advertis¬ 
ing  personnel?”  asks  the  report.  “Until 
criteria  have  been  established  to  show 
what  should  be  expected  of  advertising 
men,  it  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a 
question.  What  this  study  can  contribute 
is  a  portrayal  of  the  Detroit  advertising 
man  as  he  is  today,  in  terms  of  his  work, 
his  age,  his  salary,  and  other  character¬ 
istics.  The  haphazard  manner  in  which 
the  men  covered  by  this  report  entered 
advertising,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  clearly 
defined  qualifications,  shows  need  for 
cfmeentrating  attention  on  methods  of 
training  which  will  insure  a  well-trained 
personnel.” 

NEW  A.  F.  A.  BOARD  MEMBERS 

Joseph  H.  Appel  and  Edgar  Kobak 
Appointed  Directors 

The  appointment  of  two  new  members 
of  the  board  of  the  .Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  was  announced  by  C. 
C.  Younggreen,  Milwaukee,  president, 
this  week. 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  with  John  Wana- 
maker.  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Federation  succeeding 
H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  resigned. 

Edgar  Kobak.  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  New  York,  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  H.  Bragdon,  deceased,  of  the 
same  organization,  as  a  member  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Appel  last  year  observed  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  connection 
with  the  Wanamaker  organization. 

M.  E.  HEADS  LOCAL  CLUB 

Daniel  W.  Hoegg,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Portlatui  (Me.)  Evening  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Reciprocity  Club. 


ONE  QUALITY 


Greetings: 

YOU  ARE 

RESPECTFULLY  INVITED 

Claims  for  various  qualities  in  dry  mats  are  easy  to 
make.  To  substantiate  such  claims,  however,  is 
quite  a  different  story. 

For  Certifieds  we  have  never  indulged  in  claims; 
rather,  we  have  preferred  to  work  along  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  therefore  invited  publishers  to 
get  acquainted  with  our  product  without  obligat¬ 
ing  them  in  any  way. 

In  some  quarters  there  is  an  inclination  to  stress 
the  fact  that  this  or  that  mat  is  good  for  so  many 
casts.  Some  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
between  just  casts  and  printing  plates  there  is  a 
world  of  distinction  and  difference. 

Where  they  use  Certified  Dry  Mats  they  know 
from  experience  that  every  cast  is  a  good  printing 
plate.  In  these  plants  they  do  not  have  to  discard 
one  to  three  casts  before  they  have  usable  print¬ 
ing  plates. 

We  call  attention  to  the  experiences  of  hundreds 
of  our  customers,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  with  the 
thought  that  such  experiences  are  conclusive  for 
you. 

“To  compare”  has  been  the  watchword  of  our 
selling  talks,  and  it  is  on  a  comparative  basis  that 
Certified  Dry  Mats  have  won  their  place  in  the 
dry  mat  business. 

You  are  respectfully  invited  to  try  some  Certifieds 
in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own  working  con¬ 
ditions.  You  will  be  enabled  all  the  better  to 
appreciate  the  distinction  and  difference  between 
just  casts  and  printing  plates.  Your  paper,  printed 
from  Certified  stereotypes,  will  show  you  this 
vital  difference  far  better  than  words  can  explain  it. 

You  will  find  that  while  there  are  many  dry  mats 
there  is  only  one  Certified.  There  is  a  difference 
in  dry  mats. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
Ford9p9ndabl9  stereotyping  use  Certified  Ory  Mats 

AUOeiNTNC  USA. 
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Five  products  of  outstanding  merit  — 

Five  products  sold  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  this  country— 

Five  leading  brands  manufactured 


Granger 


CHESTERFIEL 


FATIMA 


GRANGER 


PIEDMONT 


VELVET 
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PAID  TESTIMONIALS  IN  SPORT  GOODS 
COPY  UNDER  FIRE  OF  TRADE  BODY 

Federal  CommiMion  Calling  Trade  Practice  Conference  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  to  Consider  Athletic  Graft” — 

29  Concerns  to  Be  Represented 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washincton  Correspoiident,  Editor  a  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  22.— 
”  Use  of  the  paid  testimonial  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  sporting  goods  will  be 
under  discussion  in  a  trade  practice  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  by  the  sporting  goods 
manufacturers  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  authorized  the  holding  of  this 
conference  and  Commissioner  Garland 
S.  Ferguson,  Jr.,  will  preside. 

The  trade  practice  conference  is 
called  oh  the  request  of  29  manufactur¬ 
ing  concerns  representing  annual  sales 
amounting  to  $75,000,000. 

As  the  conference  is  called  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  trade  it  does  not  of 
itself  indicate  that  the  Commission  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  bringing  the 
sporting  goods  manufacturers  together 
to  scrutinize  their  trade  practices.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  commission 
has  been  a  factor  in  including  in  the 
list  of  subjects  to  be  considered,  the 
practice  of  using  paid  testimonials  in 
sporting  goods  advertising. 

This  practice  is  closely  related  to  the 
practice  of  paying  noted  athletes  to  use 
specific  sport  articles  and  thereafter  ad¬ 
vertising  the  fact,  without  indicating  in 
the  advertisement  that  the  sport  articles 
were  used  for  a  consideration  either  in 
the  character  of  money  paid  or  in  the 
gift  of  the  goods  used. 

On  several  occasions,  recently,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  indicated 
that  its  attitude  toward  the  use  of  paid 
testimonials  was  expressed  in  the  stipu¬ 
lation  signed  in  February  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of,  a  well-known  brand  of 
cigarettes.  A  part  of  the  stipulation  in 
that  case  was  the  following: 

“Respondent,  its  officers*  agents,  rep¬ 
resentatives,  servants,  and  employees,  in 
soliciting  the  sale  of,  and  selling  its 
products  in  interstate  commerce,  agree 
to  cease  and  desist  from  the  use  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  talks  or  other 
means,  of  any  and  all  testimonials  and 
endorsements,  unless  the  same  represent 
and  are  the  genuine,  authorized,  and  un¬ 
biased  opinions  of  the  author  or  authors 
or  the  alleged  author  or  authors  thereof, 
and  if  a  monetary  or  other  consideration 
has  iK-en  given  for  a  testimonial,  the  said 
respondent  shall  publish,  along  with  said 
advertisement,  in  an  equally  conspicuous 
manner,  the  fact  that  said  testimonials 
have  been  paid  for.” 

Shortly  after  the  cigarette  stipulation 
was  signed.  Commissioner  William  E. 
Humphrey,  who  has  been  the  moving 
spirit^  in  the  Commission’s  work  in 
cleaning  up  advertising,  clearly  indicated 
that  the  CommissicMi’s  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  the  paid  testimonial  would  be 
the  same  in  all  cases  where  such  testi¬ 
monials  were  used.  That  is  to  say,  the 
commission  would  not  frown  on  the 
paid  testimonial  when  used  in  one  indus¬ 
try  and  smile  upon  it  when  used  by  an¬ 
other  industry.  He  made  it  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  these  cases  would  be 
taken  up  on  complaints  and  that  the 
Commission  was  not  putting  out  a  drag¬ 
net  to  pull  in  offenders.  Each  case,  he 
said,  would  be  handled  on  its  merits.  It 
is  apparent,  liowever,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in 
the  paid  testimonial  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  sp<irting  go<xls  mannfac- 
turers  are  to  discuss  this  matter  in 
their  forthcoming  trade  conference  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Commission  may  hope  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  paid  testimonial 
through  trade  practice  agreements  in¬ 
stead  of  through  the  slower  process  of 
stipulations  with  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies. 

However,  whether  the  Commission  acts 
through  trade  practice  conferences  or  by 
the  slower  method  of  formal  complaints, 
current  evidence  indicates  that  it  has 
placed  the  ban  on  the  paid  testimonial  for 
advertising  purposes  and  that  eventually 


the  use  of  such  material  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  ads,  as  well  as  in  direct 
mail  solicitation  will  be  recognized  as  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

The  call  for  the  conference,  issued  to 
the  “golf,  baseball  and  general  athletic 
goods  industry,”  said  in  part: 

“Last  year  one  sports  goods  company 
paid  $370,000  in  athletic  graft.  This 
conference  will  eliminate  this  graft. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  all  sports  goods 
companies  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  deliberations  which  will  eliminate  an 
unfair,  wasteful  and  grafting  practices, 
such  as  giving  athletic  equipment  to  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  sport  on  condition  they 
use  only  the  equipment  of  the  concern 
giving  such  goods,  or  recommend  its 
equipment ;  secretly  paying  or  subsidizing 
athletes  to  use  only  the  equipment  of  par¬ 
ticular  concerns ;  advertising  that  the 
winners  of  competitions  used  the  goods 
of  a  particular  concern  without  noting 
the  obligation  to  use  such  equipment; 
giving  athletic  equipment  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  positions  of  trust  as  instructors 
or  advisors  on  condition  that  the  goods 
be  recommended  by  such  persons. 

“It  will  eliminate  the  use  of  names  of 
prominent  athletes  on  goods  used  in  a 
particular  branch  of  athletics  engaged  in 
by  such  athletes.” 

The  communication  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  sports  goods  men  will  be  asked 
to  define  unfair  practices  in  the  industry 
and  to  formulate  rules  to  eliminate  them 
“simultaneously  on  a  given  date.” 


PUBLISHER  WINS  SUIT 


But  the  Judge  Rebuke*  Him  a«  a 
Private  Citiaen  in  Coa*t  Case 

J.  Frank  Burke,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  left  Super¬ 
ior  Court  in  Santa  Ana  April  16  a  vic¬ 
tor  in  a  $60,000  libel  suit  brought 
against  him  by  Charles  C.  Carrillo, 
county  court  reporter.  The  case  col¬ 
lapsed  when  Carrillo’s  counsel  moved 
for  a  non-suit,  and  at  the  court’s  sug¬ 
gestion  chang^  to  a  motion  for  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  evidence,  which  the  court 
granted.  Judge  Schmidt  declared  his 
belief  that  the  publication  charged  as 
libelous  were  without  question  under 
the  legal  classification  of  privileged,  re¬ 
quiring  praif  of  malice  before  being 
rated  as  libelous.  This  proof  of  malice 
was  lacking,  the  court  held. 

When  Mr.  Burke  advanced  to  the 
bench  to  thank  the  judge  for  the  deci¬ 
sion.  the  judge  told  the  publisher  that 
the  newspaper’s  tactics  in  the  case,  as 
disclosed  by  the  evidence,  was  offensive 
to  him  as  a  private  citizen,  and  that  both 
the  newspaper  and  the  community  would 
Im?  better  off  without  the  injection  of 
such  matter  as  resulted  in  the  suit. 


CODEL  STARTING  OWN  SERVICE 

Martin  Codel  has  resigned  as  Wash¬ 
ington  radio  correspondent  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  radio  news  .service  in  Washington. 
Codel  formerly  was  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  New  York  and  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  in  \\’ashington.  His 
New  Book.  “HQdfo  and  Its  Future”  will 
1>e  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  on 
May  .5. 


CELEBRATED  NEW  PLANT 

.•\  new  plant  for  the  Russell  (Kan.) 
Record,  operated  by  Harry  A.  Dawson, 
his  two  sons  and  daughter,  was  formally 
opened  April  19.  An  editorial  golf 
tournament,  a  special  edition  and  a  din¬ 
ner  were  among  the  events  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  More  than  100  editors  and  friends 
of  the  Dawsons  attended.  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  also  “bought”  the  best  picture  show 
at  Russell  for  the  day  and  townspeople 
and  many  from  the  country  attended  as 
guests. 


For  a  Better- Looking 
Newspaper 


HERE’S  THE 
ANSWER 


THE  STA-HI 

Electric 

DRY  MAT  FORMER 


Makes  ANY  Mat 
a  Perfect  Mat 


A  FEW  USERS 
OF  THE  STA-HI 

New  York  Sun  (4) 

New  York  American 
Chicago  Daily  Times 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
Joplin  Globe 
San  Antonio  Express 
New  Orleans  Item 
Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune 

Pontiac  Daily  Press 
Butte  (Mont.)  Poit 
(Tubular) 

Tacoma  Times 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun 
Bellingham  Herald 
Oregon  Journal 
Arizona  Republican 
New  York  News  (S) 
Baltimore  Sun 
St.  Louis  Star  (2) 
Kansas  City  Star  (2) 
Capper  Publications 
Oklahoma  City  Times 
Huntsville  Times 
New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  (2) 

Dayton  Journal-Herald 
Denver  Post  (2) 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Seattle  Star 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Time* 
Portland  News 
Portland  Oregonian  (2) 
Los  Angeles  Record 
Boston  Post 

Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 
Pasadena  Star-News 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  (3) 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Star 
Seattle  Times 
Tacoma  News-Tribune 
Hearst  Newspapers 


The  Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Former  utilizes  the 
best  features  of  both  the  wet  mat  and  the 
dry  mat. 

Any  dry  mat  is  conditioned  to  make  it 
softer  and  surer  of  the  best  cast  without  ex¬ 
cessive  and  expensive  pressure.  Next,  the 
mat  is  molded  with  much  less  pressure. 
Then  the  mat  is  packed  and  placed  in  the 
STA-HI.  The  mat  is  formed  and  all  con¬ 
ditioning  is  removed  EVENLY  in  30 
SECONDS,  leaving  a  uniform  depth  all  over 
— a  mat  without  buckles,  but  with  proper 
shrinkage.  No  forming  is  required  in  the 
casting  box.  Mats  can  be  trimmed  before 
or  after  forming. 


STA-HI  ELECTRIC  DRY  MAT  FORMER: 

1 —  Makes  any  grade  or  manufacture  of 
dry  mat  produce  a  perfect  EVEN- 
ALL-OVER  stereotype. 

2 —  Handles  maximum  shrinkages  without 
producing  any  buckles  or  other 
printing  defects. 

3 —  Eliminates  loss  of  mats,  plates,  or 
“make-overs”  due  to  improper  treat¬ 
ment  of  mats  after  molding. 

A — Lengthens  life  of  blankets  on  presses 
because  no  extra  squeezing  » 
necessary. 

5 — Simplifies  and  speeds  up  the  routine 
between  mat  moulding  and  casting 
operations. 

If  you  are  interested  in  getting  rid  of  white 
and  black  spot*  in  your  newspaper — if  you  are 
ested  in  having  a  better-looking  newspaper-— write  tor 
complete  STA-HI  literature.  You’ll  be  glad  that  you 
did.  So  will  your  pressman  and  your  stcreotyper. 


STA-HI  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  I“«" 
52  West  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
6724  Hollywood  Blvd. 


Portland.  Oregon 
417  Oregonian  Builoml 


Seattle.  Washington 
1235  Westlake  Avenue.  N. 
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SCOPE  OF 

Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan 

SERVICE 

Ten  offices  covering  the  United  States,  Canada,  England 
and  the  Continent  enable  us  to  render  a  service  commen¬ 
surate  in  its  scope  with  the  widespread  interests  of  the 
businesses  we  serve. 

Each  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  establishment  is  a 
complete,  self-contained  advertising  agency,  officered  by 
members  of  the  firm  and  staffed  by  men  and  women  of 
proved  ability  in  the  various  phases  of  advertising  work. 

For  6o  years  this  organization  has  been  privileged  to 
collaborate  with  the  leaders  in  many  of  America’s  most 
representative  industries. 


-MM 


NEW  YORK 

247  Park  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

225  Bush  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 

1151  South  Broadway 


CHICAGO 

919  /V.  Michigan  Avenue 

TORONTO 

67  Yonge  Street 

MONTREAL 

1434  St.  Catherine  St.  W, 

WASHINGTON 

400  Hibbs  Building 


LONDON 

Victoria  Embankment 

PARIS 

16  Place  de  la  Madeleine 

MILAN 

Galleria  del  Corso  Yo.  4 


e4SMl- 
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LORD  &  THOMAS  AND  LOGAN 

zAdvertising 
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MINNESOTA  EDITORS  TO  DISCUSS 
CO-OPERATIVE  PRINTING  PLAN 

Editors’  Short  Course  to  Be  Held  at  University  of  Minnesota, 
May  8-10 — “Pertinax”  to  Address  Dinner  Given  by 
Minneapolis  Journal 


The  possibility  of  establishing  a  large 
co-operative  printing  plant  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  Association  at 
the  fourteenth  annual  Editors’  Short 
Couise  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
at  University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  May  8,  9,  and  10. 
The  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  led 
by  Theo  C.  Radde,  publisher  of  the 
Truman  Tribune,  and  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association,  who  is  slated  to  become 
president  of  the  association  in  1932. 
The  idea  is  one  which  has  taken  root 
in  the  association,  itself,  and  is  not  being 
suggested  by  outsiders. 

Four  years  ago  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association  reorganized,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  of  greater  assistance  to  its 
members  in  a  business  way,  through  the 
employment  of  a  full-time  held  manager. 
The  results  have  been  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  membership  has  been  increased 
largely  and  the  returns  to  the  members 
have  been  substantial.  The  suggestion 
for  a  central  co-operative  printing  plant 
is,  therefore,  a  logical  development.  It 
is  the  thought  of  those  who  have  made 
the  suggestion  that  such  a  plant  would 
enable  the  association  to  comi^te  with 
commercial  houses  doing  printing  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  and  give  the  members  of 
the  association  the  benefit  of  the  returns. 
Mr.  Radde,  who  will  lead  the  discussion, 
is  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

The  principal  features  of  the  program 
for  this  year’s  Editors’  Short  Course, 
aside  from  the  foregoing,  are: 

A  discussion  of  the  agricultural  situa¬ 
tion,  of  interest  to  publishers  because  of 
its  relationship  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  Middle  West,  by  W.  C.  Coffey, 
dean  and  director  of  the  University  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  Andrew 
Boss,  vice  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

A  report  on  the  progress  being  made 
with  the  new  audit  of  circulation  program 
for  Minnesota,  bv  Herman  Roe,  North- 
field  News,  chairman  of  the  association’s 
audit  committee. 

_  A  discussion  of  various  editorial, 
circulation,  and  advertising  problems,  by 
Sam  S.  Haislet,  field  manager  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  dinner  to  the 
visiting  editors  will  be  presided  over  by 
L.  A.  Rossman,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald-Review,  past  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Editorial  Association. 

The  principal  speaker  will  be  Andre 
Geraud,  known  as  “Pertinax,”  French 
journalist,  who  addressed  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently.  L.  D.  Coffman,  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will  ex¬ 
tend  greetings,  and  John  E.  Casey, 
Jordan  Independent,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  Association,  will  respond. 

A  cup  will  be  given  at  the  dinner  to 
the  Minnesota  paper  which  gave  the  best 
piece  of  constructive  service  to  its  com¬ 
munity  in  1929.  The  cup  is  the  gift  of 
A.  M.  Welles,  former  publisher  of  the 
IVorthington  (Minn.)  Globe. 

Other  features  of  the  meeting  are 
A_  symposium  on  community  news, 
participate  in  by  (ieorge  J.  Van  Rhee 
of  the  Spring  Valley  Tribune,  Wilbur 
C.  Peterson  of  the  Marshall  News- 
Messenger,  and  O.  W.  Barbo  of  the 
Braham  Journal. 

A  discussion  of  means  of  protecting 
the  public  from  the  scandal  sheet,  by 
S.  M.  Williams,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
DispatchnPioneer  Press. 

The  new  credit  control  plan  recently 
put  into  use  by  the  Midland-Northwest 
Credit  Exchange,  by  Arnett  W.  Leslie 
of  the  John  Leslie  Paper  Company, 
Minneapolis. 

An  analysis  of  country  newspaper 
circulations,  based  upon  a  survey  in  Dane 
county,  Wisconsin,  by  ProT.'  W.'  A. 


Summer  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Journalism,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Radio  advertising  as  a  competitor  of 
newspaper  advertising,  by  H.  A.  Bellows, 
president.  Northwest  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

A  supper  and  conference,  with  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  system  of  building  local 
advertising  for  community  newspapers, 
by  Frank  G.  Cramer  of  the  St.  Paul 
Farmer,  and  a  report  on  an  experiment 
in  local  newspaper  publication,  by  VV.  P. 
Kirkwood  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  building  of  local  bank  advertising, 
by  Paul  S.  Gillespie,  vice-president, 
American  National  Bank,  Little  Falls, 
Minnesota,  and  chairman  of  the  joint 
advertising  committee  of  the  Minnesota 
Bankers  Association. 

Home  demonstration  extension  work 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  its  influence 
on  rural  standards  of  living,  and  adver¬ 
tising  results,  by  Miss  Amy  Wessel, . 
president  of  the  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  Association  of  Minnesota. 

Awards  of  prizes  in  the  front-page- 
make-up  contest,  held  annually  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  short  course,  by  Bruce 
R.  McCoy,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Also,  awards  in  a  house-advertising  con¬ 
test  for  types  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  direct-by-mail  advertising  used  by 
Minnesota  editors  to  promote  their  own 
business,  by  Ward  Olmstead  of  Olmstead- 
Hewitt,  Inc.,  and  President  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Minneapolis.  The  cash 
prizes  for  the  front-page-make-up  con¬ 
test  are  the  gift  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Fair,  and  the  prizes  for  the  house-adver¬ 
tising  contest  are  the  gift  of  the  Midland 
Northwest  Credit  Exchange. 

The  Editors’  Short  Course  at  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm  has  become  one  of  the  popular 
features  of  the  year  with  Minnesota  edi¬ 
tors.  The  editors  are  entertained  on  the 
campus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  far  enough  from  the  cities  of 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  to  give  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  entire  concentration  on  the 
problems  provided  on  the  program.  The 
event  is  usually  well  attended  and  has 
the  support  of  the  state  association, 
which  now  has  a  membership  of  abouut 
400,  with  whom  are  affiliated  considerable 
numbers  of  county  publishers  of  both 
Wisconsin  and  North  Dakota. 

DAILY  WINS  POUTICAL  FIGHT 

Pontiac  Proas,  After  Four  Months* 
Fight,  Has  Its  Issue  Upheld 

A  four  months  fight  to  recall  four 
Pontiac  city  commissioners  has  just  been 
defeated  there  in  a  special  election. 

The  Daily  Press,  the  only  newspaper 
in  Pontiac  vigorously  opposed  the  re¬ 
call  through  the  use  of  frequent  page 
one  editorials.  The  Press  was  under 
fire  throu|:hout  the  campaign  by  the 
party  seeking  to  recall  the  commission¬ 
ers,  being  accused  of  carrying  partisan 
stories,  misquoting  speakers,  and  of  be¬ 
traving  the  faith  of  the  public.  A 
$100,0(X)  slush  fund  to  defeat  the  recall 
was  charged  by  leaders  of  the  minority 
party. 

The  recall  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
7,000  to  3,000.  Conrad  N.  Church  is 
editor  of  the  Daily  Press. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

The  fourth  district  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  will  liold  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  June  8-10,  at  Miami, 
Fla.  The  Advertising  Club  of  Miami 
will  be  the  host,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  just  issued  by  Henry  J.  Smith, 
general  chairman  of  the  convention  com¬ 
mittee.  Officers  of  the  fourth  district 
are  Karl  Lehmann,  of  Orlando,  gover¬ 
nor:  Noble  Enge.  Tacksonville,  vice- 
governor  ;  A.  C.  Smith.  Miami,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Henry  J.  Smith,  Miami,  treasurer ; 
E.  E.  Garrison,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Mar- 
vlfi  A.  Walker,  director. 


When  Wisconsin  Papers 
Buy  Type  Metal 

IN  WISCXDNSIN,  too,  the  confidence  'which 
Imperial  inspires  among  type  metal  users 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  papers 
on  the  above  map  using  Imperial  Metal 
serviced  by  the  Plus  Plan, 

Anyone  of  these  publishers  will  be  glad  to 
explain  to  you  the  many  advantages  resulting 
from  a  type  metal  service  backed  not  alone 
by  chemical  analysis,  but  by  years  of  inti-* 
mate  contact  w'ith  publishers  and  their  type 
metal  problems. 

They  will  be  glad  to  show  you  the  clean-'cut 
appearance  of  the  pages  Imperial  produces, 
the  savings  it  accomplishes  and  the  utter 
simplicity  of  the  Plus  Plan  which  systematic 
cally  replaces  dross  losses. 

A  copy  of  the  Imperial  Plus  Metal  Plan 
will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  request. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 


Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 
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ADVERTISING 


The  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Inc. 

National  Advertising  Representatives  'of  Daily  Newspapers 

Covers  United  States  Best 


With  its  8  Offices  Strategically  located  and  30  Trained  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Salesmen.  No  important  point  is  more  than 
a  night’s  ride  from  a  Beckwith  office. 

National  newspaper  advertising,  now,  more  than  ever,  demands 
something  greater  than  a  mere  perfunctory  representation.  Genu¬ 
ine  Market  and  Media  information,  combined  with  aggressive 
and  highly  specialized  salesmanship,  intelligently  directed,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  secure  maximum  results  for  Publishers. 

The  Beckwith  Special  Agency  offers  Publishers  the  fresh  view¬ 
point  of  a  modern,  alert  and  trained  personnel,  supported  by  the 
stability  of  the  age  and  experience  of  an  organization  with  an 
unblemished  record  of  50  years. 

It  continues  to  spare  no  effort  or  no  expense  to  give  Publishers  a 
more  productive  and  efficient 

NATIONAL  SERVICE 

The  Beckwith  SpecialJAgency,  Inc. 

Suites  1452  to  1456,  New  York  Central  Building, 

230  Park  Avenue,  between  45th  and  46th  Streets. 

‘^At  the  Gateway  to  a  Continent’* 


Xew  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Detroit  St.  Lons  Kansas  City  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


Beckwith  Booklet  will  be 
sent  to  interested  Publishers 


•V 
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JOHN  P.  DWYER  DIES; 
PROMINENT  EDITOR 


Wat  Former  Publisher  of  Pbiladelphia 
Record,  and  Lone  ■»  Newspaper 
Work — Printed  News  of  Johns* 
town  Flood  on  Wall  Paper 


John  P.  Dwyer,  prominent  publisher 
and  editor  and  influential  Democrat,  died 
April  19  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year.  He  became  ill  more 
than  six  years  ago,  but  did  not  retire 
until  two  years  ago. 

Bom  in  Lock  Haven,  Mr.  Dwyer, 
after  receiving  a  meager  public  school 
education,  began  work  as  a  boy,  and 
eventually  became  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Renovo  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 
During  the  Johnstown  flood,  b^use  of 
the  scarcity  of  print  paper,  he  used  wall 
paper  to  have  his  publication  on  the 
streets. 

After  managing  a  Williamsport  paper, 
Mr.  Dwyer  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  engaged  as  a  reporter  on  the  Record. 
Later  he  w'as  successively  political  editor 
and  legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  A  civic  prize  of 
41,(XX)  was  awarded  him  for  the  part  he 
played  in  unearthing  evidence  during  the 
Senatorial  battle  between  John  Wana- 
maker  and  Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay. 

Returning  to  the  Record  as  financial 
editor  after  the  paper  had  been  bought 
by  the  Wanamaker  interests,  Mr.  Dwyer 
soon  was  made  its  managing  editor. 
Upon  the  death  of  Theodore  Wright  he 
became  its  president. 


BLANCHE  GRIFFIN  SPRINGER 


DR.  RHODA  P.  BARSTOW 


WILLIAM  G.  KRIEGHOFF 


Public  Ledger  Artist  for  Fifteen  Yearsj 
Dies 


William  George  Krieghoff,  widely] 
known  portrait  painter  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  15  years  with  the  art  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  Swarthmore,  Pa., 
April  21. 

Mr.  Krieghoff  was  for  several  years  an 
active  member  of  many  professioral 
organizations  and  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Art  Alliance,  the  Pen  and 
Pencil  Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Society 
of  Associate  Artists. 

His  sketches  of  men  and  women 
prominent  in  the  news  of  the  day  have 
appeared  frequently  in  the  Public  Ledger 
and  New  York  Evening  Post. 


RALPH  F.  BROWN 


Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Newspaper  Man] 
Dies  After  Long  Career 

Ralph  Fletcher  Brown,  55,  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram  staff, 
died  at  his  home  in  Long  Beach  April 
14.  He  had  been  with  the  Press  and 
the  Press-Telegram  since  1921  when  he 
sold  the  Fullerton  (Cal.)  News  of  which 
he  was  editor  and  publisher. 

He  was  born  in  Carrollton,  Mo.,  and 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  later  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  For  some  years  he  was 
with  the  OmaJta  (Neb.)  Bee,  and  then 
joined  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  He 
bought  the  Fullerton  News  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  parents  who  lived  in  Long 
Beach. 


Nationally  Known  Newspaper  Artist 
Dies  in  Los  Angelas 


Blanche  Griffin  Springer,  nationally 
known  woman  newspaper  artist,  died  at 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  April  15.  She 
was  an  artist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Even¬ 
ing  Herald  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Known  particularly  for  her  drawings 
of  children,  Mrs.  Springer  gained  wide 
recognition  as  an  artist  for  the  New 
York  Globe  Syndicate.  She  commenced 
her  life’s  work  on  the  Denver  Post,  along 
with  Nell  Brinkley,  and  when  Miss 
Brinkley  left  the  Post,  Mrs.  Springer 
succeeded  her. 

She  was  a  member  at  various  times  of 
the  art  staffs  and  of  other  papers  in 
Denver  and  in  Montana,  and  later  went 
to  Los  Angeles,  where,  with  her  husband, 
Ralph  C.  Springer,  she  joined  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Evening  Herald.  Mr. 
Sprmger  has  been  head  of  the  department 
for  l9  vears. 


JOSEPH  C.  REED 

Joseph  C.  Reed,  49,  editor  of  the! 
Bluffs  (Ill.)  Times,  died  at  11  P.  M. 
April  20,  in  Our  Savior’s  hospital 

iacksonville.  Ill.  He  entered  the  hospital 
larch  1,  for  an  operation,  and  suffered 
a  relapse  afterwards.  Mr.  Reed  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  publication  of  the  Times  for 
nine  years,  going  there  from  Milwaukee. 
Wis.  Mrs.  Re^  will  continue  operation! 
of  the  newspaper,  which  she  has  done] 
since  her  husband’s  illness. 


CHARLES  P.  STACK 

(Tharles  P.  Stack,  48,  biographical  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Associated  Pre^s,  died  in  New 
York  city  April  18.  Mr.  Stack  entered 
newspaper  work  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  his 
birthplace,  and  joined  the  A.  P.  in  1920. 
Before  coming  to  the  New  York  office 
he  served  in  the  .Albany  and  Newark] 
bureaus. 


Medical  Superintendent  of  Daily’s 
Fresh  Air  Fund  Dies 

Dr.  Rhoda  Pike  Barstow,  78,  for  18 
years  medical  superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Fresh-Air  Fund  Sani¬ 
tarium,  was  found  dead  in  her  home 
Saturday,  April  12.  Dr.  Barstow,  who 
had  been  in  failing  health  recently,  ap¬ 
parently  died  of  a  heart  attack  after  re¬ 
tiring  Friday  night. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Daily  News 
Sanitarium  she  mini.stered  each  summer 
to  thousands  of  sick  babies  of  poor  fam¬ 
ilies.  She  retired  from  active  work  at 
the  sanitarium  last  summer  but  was  re¬ 
tained  on  the  staff  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity.  Dr.  Barstow  was  a  pioneer 
woman  in  the  medical  profession,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  her  degree  in  1888  at  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College.  In  the 
early  days  of  her  career,  she  was  editor 
of  Clinique,  the  official  magazine  of  the 
Illinois  Homeopathic  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  _ 


ALBERT  E.  BASS 

Albert  E.  Bass,  former  owner  of  the] 
Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  which  he  in¬ 
herited  from  his  uncle,  the  late  Joseph  P. 
Bass,  died  in  Bangor  .\pril  18.  He  went 
to  Bangor  in  1919  to  take  charge  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Bass  was  a  director  of  the 
Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


MRS.  MARY  HUTCHINSON 

Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Davis  Hutchin¬ 
son,  88.  mother  of  George  W.  Dun,  who 
founded  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citisen,  died 
last  week  at  her  home  in  Columbus.! 
Burial  was  made  at  Dublin,  O. 


MRS.  MARY  RARIDAN 

Mrs.  Mary  Raridai%  62,  mother  of 
John  Raridan,  executive  editor  of  the 
Brush-Moore  newspapers  in  Ohio,  die<l 
this  week  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  formerly  resided  in  Columhus,  O. 


ALFRED  SPENGLER 

Alfred  Spengler,  died  of  pneumonia 
April  20  in  Medical  Art  Hospital,  New 
York.  At  17,  Spengler  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Nctv  York  Northside  News, 
and  soon  afterwards  did  publicity  for 
the  Club  Lido  and  other  Broadway  night 
clubs.  Lately  he  had  been  in  theatrical 
publicity.  He  was  the  son  of  Otto 
Spengler,  director  of  the  Argus  Press¬ 
clipping  Bureau. 


JAMES  H.  CROCKET 

James  H.  Crocket,  publisher  of  the] 
Fredericton  (N.  B.)  Gleaner,  died  at  his] 
home  in  Fredericton,  ,'\pril  17. 


OHIO  PAPER  SOLD 

Harry  Kemmcrer,  former  member  of] 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  has  sold  a  half- 
interest  in  his  paper,  the  Carrollton  (O.) 
Free  Press  Standard,  to  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Helen  McLandsborough.  He  was  post¬ 
master  at  Carrollton  during  the  Hard¬ 
ing  administration. 
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Addressographs  and  Speedaumats 
.  find  daily  use  in  practically 
every  department  of  the  publishing 
business — from  filling  in  office  forms 
to  addressing,  wrapping  and  sorting 
publications.  Note  above  the  amazing 
number  of  ways  in  which  these  ma* 
chines  speed  the  day’s  work,  prevent 
errors,  build  circulation,  increase  space 
sales  and  reduce  expense.  There  is  an 
Addressograph  representative  in  your 
locality  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
full  information  without  obligation. 

Seles  and  service  agencies  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  COMPANY 

General  OjJicei: 

901  W.  Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago,  U. 
Canadian  General  Offices:  Addressograph  Co.f  Ltd.* 
30  Front  Street  W.,  Toronto,  Ontaria 
European  General  O^ces: 
Addressograph  Ltd.,  London,  England. 
Factories:  Chicago,  Toronto,  London,  Berlin. 


Speedaumat  plate 
—world's  small' 
est  and  lowest 
cost  address  plate. 

Addressograph 
record  card 
address  plate. 


Electric 
machines 
imprint  all 
kinds  of 
forms. 


Oass  4400 
automatic 
folding  and 
wrapping 
Speedaumat. 


Copyright  1930  AddressogratA 
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One  Hundred  and  Eleven  Newspapers 

have  signed  contracts  with  International  News  Service  since  members  of  the 
A.  N,  P.  A.  assembled  for  their  annual  convention  a  year  ago. 

The  names  of  these  1  1  1  newspapers  follow: — 


Abilene,  Texet,  Reporter 
Allentown,  Pe.,  Leader 
Athland,  Ohio,  Timet-Gaxette 
Benton,  111.,  Newt 
Berlin,  Germany,  Lokal  Anzoiger 
Big  Spring,  Texet,  Herald 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  Telephone 
Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Suntet  Newt 
Bluffton,  Ind.,  Newt-Banner 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  Sentinel-Tribune 
Brenham,  Texet,  Banner-Prett 
Bretlau,  Germany,  Schletitche  Zeitung 
Bucyrut,  Ohio,  Telegraph-Forum 
Buenot  Airet,  Arg.  La  Celle 
Burlington,  N.  C.,  Timet 
Canontburg,  Pa.,  Notet 
Canton,  Ohio,  Repotitory 
Cedar  Fallt,  Iowa,  Record 
Cedar  Rapidt,  Iowa,  Gazette  Republican 
Centralia,  Ill.,  Centralian 
Chambertburg,  Pa.,  Franklin  Repotitory 
Chemnitzer,  Germany,  Tageblatt 
Clereland,  Ohio,  Daily  Monitor 
Colorado  Springt,  Colo.,  Gazette  Telegraph 
ConnelItTille,  Pa.,  Newt 
Corput  Chritti,  Texet,  Timet 
Cothocton,  Ohio,  Tribune 
Dallat,  Texat,  Timet-Herald 
Dutteldorf,  Germany,  Der  Mittag 
Eatt  LiTerpool,  Ohio,  Reriew 
Eatt  Palettine,  Ohio,  Leader 
Eldorado,  III.,  Journal 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Timet-Herald 
Enid,  Okie.,  Newt-EAgle 
Evantton,  111.,  Newt  Index 
Ererett,  Wath.,  Newt 
Fayetteville,  Ark.,  Leader 
Fremont,  Ohio,  Mettenger 
Gallipolit,  Ohio,  Tribune 
Gallup,  New  Mexico,  Herald 
Gottenborg,  Sweden,  Handelttidningt 
Hamburg,  Germany,  Nachrichten 
Harlingen,  Texat,  Star 
Herrin,  111.,  Journal 
Homettead,  Pa.,  Mettenger 
Houtton,  Texat,  Chronicle 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Advertiter 
Hunttville,  Ala.,  Timet 
Kokomo,  Ind.,  Ditpatch 

Konigtberg,  Germany,  Allgemeine  Zeitung 

La  Salle,  III.,  Pott  Tribune 

Lehighton,  Pa.,  Leader 

Leipzig,  Germany,  Neuette  Nachrichten 

Lewittown,  Pa.,  Sentinel 

London,  Eng.,  Daily  Chronicle 

London,  Eng.,  Evening  Standard 


Lot  Angelet,  Cal.,  Daily  Trojan 

Macon,  Ga.,  Newt 

Manchetter,  Eng.,  Evening  Newt 

Martinez,  Cal.,  Gazette 

Marion,  Ill.,  Republican 

Marion,  Ohio,  Star 

Marlhoro,  Matt.,  Eenterprite 

Martint  Ferry,  Ohio,  Timet 

Mattoon,  Ill.,  Journal  Gazette 

Meridian,  Mitt.,  Star 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Prett 

Morrit,  III.,  Herald 

Moundtville,  W.  Va.,  Journal 

Murfreeeboro,  Tenn.,  Newt-Banner 

Nevada,  Iowa,  Journal 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Record 

Norrittown,  Pa.,  Timet-Herald 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  Timet 

Ogden,  Utah,  Standard  Examiner 

Parit,  Texat,  Newt 

Paterton,  N.  J.,  Newt 

Peektldll,  N.  Y.,  Union 

Portland,  Maine,  Exprett 

Porttmouth,  Ohio,  Timet 

Salem,  Ohio,  Newt 

San  Angelo,  Texat,  Standard 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Tribune  and  Union 

San  Francitco,  Cal.,  Wall  Street  Journal 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  Review 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Timet 

Sharon,  Pa.,  Herald 

South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Sentinel 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  Herald  Star 

Stroudtburg,  Pa.,  Record 

Superior,  Wit.,  Journal 

Sweetwater,  Texat,  Reporter 

Tallahattee,  Fla.,  Democrat 

Troy,  Ala.,  Mettenger 

Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  Record 

Tulta,  Okla.,  Tribune 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  Herald 

Urichtville,  Ohio,  Chronicle 

Valparaito,  Ind.,  Vidette-Mettenger 

Vienna,  Auttria,  Tagblatt 

Vinton,  Iowa,  Timet 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  Courier 

Waukegan,  III.,  Newt-Sun 

Wett  Frankfort,  III.,  American 

Wilket-Barre,  Pa.,  Newt 

Wintted,  Conn.,  Citizen 

Woodttock,  111.,  Sentinel 

Woontocket,  R.  I.,  La  Tribune 

Wootter,  Ohio,  Record 

Worcetter,  Matt.,  Gazette 

Xenia,  Ohio,  Gazette 


Of  these  1  1  1  contracts  more  than  one-third  were  for  five  years.  Of  the  re¬ 
mainder  more  than  half  were  for  three  years.  Thus  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  contracts  signed  were  long  term  agreements,  evidencing  the  desire  of 
publishers  and  editors  to  assure  the  permanency  of  International  News  Service 
reports  in  their  newspapers. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 


Ninth  Floor,  World  Bldg. 


New  York  City 
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J.  W.  RYAN  DIES 

Veteran  Boston  Journalist  Had  Long 
and  ActiT*  Careor 

J.  W.  Ryan,  93,  veteran  Boston  jour¬ 
nalist,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  George  B.  Ryan, 
formerly  city  editor  and  now  columnist 
of  the  Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Ryan  started  his  newspaper  career 
in  1858  when  he  joined  the  old  Boston 
Traveler.  Later  he  went  to  New  York 
and  wrote  for  the  Herald  and  the  Leader, 
returning  to  Boston  to  become  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Evening  Gazette.  When 
the  Boston  Courier  was  sold  he  acquired 
an  interest  and  was  president  of  the 
Courier  Stock  Company  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized.  For  many  years  he  was  editor 
of  the  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette. 
He  wrote  dramatic  criticism  under  the 
pen-name  of  Baize. 

Mr.  Ryan  retired  20  years  ago. 

Obituary  > 

"rDWIN  K.  PELTON,  assistant  finan- 
^  cial  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune,  died  Monday, 
April  7,  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  69 
years  old. 

Mr.  Pel  ton  had  prepared  his  own 
obituary,  instructing  his  family  before 
his  death  to  send  it  to  the  papers.  It 
was  used  with  only  the  lead  slightly 
changed. 

T.  J.  Weir,  editor  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  at  Taylor,  Tex.,  the  Taylor  Pho¬ 
nograph,  died  recently  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Larry  D.  Best,  in  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Ernest  W.  Neitzke,  editor  of  the 
Cudahy  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  died  recently 
in  Cudahy. 

Dan  Stanchfield,  veteran  northern 
Wisconsin  printer  and  newspaperman, 
former  editor  of  the  Crandon  (Wis.) 
Forest  County  Echo  and  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  papers  in  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  Rhinelander  and  Waupaca,  Wis., 
died  recently  in  Argonne,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Lewis  Denton, 
widow  of  Capt.  Frank  D.  Denton, 
founder  of  the  Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard, 
died  April  10  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  (juard,  she  assisted 
her  husband  in  operating  the  plant. 

Williams  H.  Cummings,  64,  founder 
and  former  editor  of  the  Whitestown 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  and  other  weekly  papers 
in  Albany  and  Rutland,  Vt.,  died  April 
16  at  his  home  in  Utica.  He  had  been  ill 
three  years.  Mr.  Cummings,  besides  his 
activities  in  the  newspaper  field,  was 
well  known  in  Central  New  York  as  a 
printer. 

Ralth  Brown,  of  the  copy  desk.  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  died  re¬ 
cently,  from  blood  poisoning. 

F.  N.  Potter,  60,  editor-owner  of  the 
Jourdanton  (Tex.)  News  -  Monitor, 
weekly,  died  of  heart  disease  recently  in 
a  San  Antonio  hospkal.  He  was  a 
native  of  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  C  B.  Wolffram,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  New  Yorker  Herold,  a 
Carman  language  newspaper,  died  last 
week*  in  New  York.  At  her  death  she 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  Staats-Herold 
Corporation,  publjsher  of  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  and  the  New 
Yorker  Herold.  Among  her  survivors  is 
her  brother,  Julius  Hdz,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  corporation. 

Roy  T.  Smith,  48,  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  news  staff  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Examiner  as  court  re¬ 
porter,  died  on  April  16  at  his  home 
there.  Some  years  ago  he  left  news¬ 
paper  work  to  enter  the  theatrical  field 
as  a  manager. 

Charles  Edgerton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Herkimer  (N.Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram.  and  editor  of  the  Mohawk  Herald 
for  25  years,  died  recently  at  his  home 
in  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Willard  Lee  Small,  since  1900  a 
printer  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  Before  joining  the  News, 
he  was  for  many  years  with  the  Boston 
Herald. 

Joseph  Arthur  Lapointe,  54,  tele¬ 


graph  editor  of  La  Presse,  Montreal, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  April  14.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  journalism,  Mr.  Lapointe 
practiced  m^icine.  He  was  the  past 
president  of  I’Ecole  Litteraire  de  Mon¬ 
treal  and  author  of  several  volumes  of 
verse. 

S.  P.  Wood,  69,  for  46  years  editor  of 
the  Farmington  (Ill.)  Bugle,  a  weekly, 
died  April  18  in  his  home  following  an 
attack  of  heart  failure.  Mr.  Wood  pur¬ 
chased  the  Bugle  four  years  after  it 
had  been  established  and  had  been  its 
publisher  since. 

James  L.  Putnam,  80,  one  of  the 
pioneer  newspaper  men  in  Minnesota, 
died  in  Minneapolis  April  8,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mr.  Putnam  founded  the 
Granite  Falls  (Minn.)  Tribune  in  1883 
and  was  its  editor  for  more  than  40 
years. 

Frank  Moriarty,  veteran  newspaper 
man  and  son  of  Peter  A.  Moriarty,  early 
day  newspaper  man  of  Kansas,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Brush,  Col.  Funeral  services 
and  burial  were  at  Council  Grove,  Kan. 
where  Mr.  Moriarty  conducted  a  news¬ 
paper  and  was  postmaster. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Rader, 
former  editorial  writer  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin,  died  April  10  following  a 
long  illness.  Dr.  Rader  was  pastor  of 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  in  San 
Francisco. 


DAILY  SPONSORS  PLANE  TOUR 

Boston  Herald  Sending  Plane  to  22 

States  to  Advertise  Tercentenary 

A  good-will,  6,0(X)-mile  airplane  tour 
to  draw  attention  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  and  the 
American  Legion  convention  of  1930  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Herald. 
The  plane,  ‘‘New  Arbella,”  named  after 
the  ship  in  which  John  Winthrop  landed 
at  Salem  in  1630,  set  off  on  its  trip  April 
19  and  will  carry  its  message  to  67  cities 
in  22  states  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

There  are  four  occupants  of  the 
plane,  the  pilot,  the  mechanic,  a  radio 
operator  and  a  Boston  Herald  repre¬ 
sentative.  On  board  the  plane  is  a  short 
wave  radio  set  which  will  broadcast  the 
purpose  of  the  tour. 

(jovemor  Allen  and  Mayor  Curley,  and 
many  other  state  and  city  officials  were 
present  at  the  takeoff,  and  the  exercises 
were  broadcast.  The  Herald  represen¬ 
tative  carried  messages  to  the  governors 
of  the  states  the  plane  will  visit  and  to 
the  mayors  of  the  cities. 

NEW  DAILY  IN  WISCONSIN 

The  initial  issue  of  the  N^  Richmond 
(Wis.)  Journal,  a  new  daily  was  pub¬ 
lished  April  14. 


DAILY  AIDED  UNEMPLOYED 

How  a  small  daily  can  effectively  com¬ 
bat  local  unemployment  congestion 
through  its  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  was  recently  demonstrated  by  4e 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily  Jourtu^, 
which  through  free  publication  of  Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted  ads  during  a  five  weeks’ 
campaign  recently  was  able  to  place  more 
than  a  score  of  jobless  men  and  women. 
At  the  end  of  the  drive  the  paper  found 
that  it  had  more  openings  than  it  could 
fill. 

SO  YEARS  ON  NEWSPAPERS 

On  Wednesday,  John  W.  Barbour  of 
Portland,  Me.,  dean  of  advertising  solic¬ 
itors  in  Maine,  rounded  out  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  in  the  newspaper  business,  and  he  is 
still  going  strong  as  a  member  of  the 
advertising  corps  of  the  Portland  Maine 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  ^ 
Press  Herald,  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram. 

DAILY  REMODELLING  PLANT 

Remodelling  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
plant  has  been  begun  with  more  lino¬ 
types  being  added,  and  more  equipment 
for  the  composing  room,  including 
makeup  tables.  New  press  units  will  be 
install^  by  July  1.  The  editorial  rooms 
are  being  completely  remodelled. 
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THEY  RODE  ON  BICYCLES  BUILT  FOR  TWO? 


In  THOSE  DAYS  they  did  their  butcher¬ 
ing  in  cold  weather  because  artificial 
refrigeration  had  not  been  developed. 

In  the  early  days  of  Armour  and 
Company  one  of  the  important  de¬ 
cisions  that  had  to  be  made  each  eve¬ 
ning  was  whether  the  hog  carcasses, 
prepared  that  day,  should  be  kept  out 
in  the  open  air  hanging  space  or 
moved  into  ice-cooled  rooms.  If  the 
weather  was  reasonably  cold,  and  likely 
to  remain  so,  the  carcasses  stayed  out. 
When  there  was  a  sudden  change  of 
temperature  after  working  hours,  the 
night  watchmen  had  to  hurriedly  col¬ 
lect  a  gang  and  move  the  carcasses  into 
the  chill  rooms. 

Off-condition  products  were  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  matter  of  course  and  10% 
to  20%  loss  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

Today  the  loss  of  a  single  piece  of 
meat  is  a  tragedy.  Pork  products  are 
kept  under  mechanical  refrigeration 


at  all  times.  The  temperature  is  main¬ 
tained  within  a  degree  of  ideal  and  the 
humidity  is  accurately  controlled. 

Meat  leaves  the  packing  plant  in 
pre-cooled  refrigerator  cars  which  are 
iced  in  transit;  and  at  destination  the 
meat  is  again  placed  in  mechanically 
refrigerated  rooms,  thermostatically 
controlled. 

In  the  old  days  the  public  could 
never  be  certain  of  its  fresh  meat 
supply.  Salted  or  pickled  meat  was 
the  rule  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Today  it  is  possible  for  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  to  have  fresh,  wholesome 
meat  at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  as 
exemplified  in  Armour  Star  Loins, 
Sweetbreads  and  Calf  Brains.  And 
the  quality  is  far  and  beyond  that 
which  obtained 
in  the  days  when 
people  rode  on 

tandem  bicycles.  President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOURS  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 
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All  Publishers 

Strive  for  Perfection  In  Their 
Newspaper  Printing 
Here  Is  a 
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DAILY’S  ‘MONDAY  SHOPPERS’  CLUB’  ADDS 
TWO  PAGES  OF  LINAGE  EACH  WEEK 

Forty  Merchants  Co-operating  in  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal’s  Plan  With  Contracts  for  13  Weeks — 

Based  on  ’’Shopping  News”  Idea 


IN  an  effort  to  stimulate  Monday  busi¬ 
ness  of  Lansing  merchants,  the  State 
Journal,  local  aft'ernoon  daily,  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  merchants  in  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  so-called  “Monday  Shoppers’ 
Club’’  and  has  entered  into  a  13-weeks’ 
contract  with  over  40  merchants  under 
which  the  front  and  back  pages  of  each 
Saturday’s  paper  are  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  special  Monday  bargains. 

The  advertising  is  allotted  on  an  equal 
basis  to  each  merchant  participating  in 
the  plan  and  regular  contract  rates  are 
recognized  by  the  newspaper  for  all  such 
advertisers  as  have  contracts.  Others 
are  charged  the  regular  open  rate. 

The  first  issues  carrying  the  envelope 
pages  of  advertising  over  the  regular 
news  sections  were  published  Saturday, 
April  5,  and  resulted  in  an  unusual  sales 
showing  on  the  following  Monday  by 
the  merchants  included  in  the  “club.”  A 
check  by  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Journal  indicated  that  despite  an  April 
blizzard  on  Monday,  sales  mounted  con¬ 
siderably  above  average  Monday  figures 
and  the  particular  specials  advertised 
were  disposed  of  in  quantity.  Adver¬ 
tisers  expressed  satisfaction  and  even  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  results  and  many  who  were 
not  solicitated  for  space  in  the  special 
pages  voluntarily  asked  for  space  in  fu¬ 
ture  Saturday  issues. 

The  make-up  of  the  front'  page  for  the 
Saturday  issue  contained  no  news  matter 
whatever  but  the  regular  news  front  page 
was  shifted  to  page  three  of  all  editions. 
The  “Shoppers’  Club”  advertising  was 
arranged  after  the  general  style  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  front  page  of  a  shopping  news.  The 
“truthful  advertising”  note  was  empha¬ 
sized,  together  with  “guaranteed  values” 
and  the  public  was  invited  to  complain  if 
a  single  misstatement  could  be  found  in 
any  of  the  “club”  advertising. 

While  there  was  said  to  be  no  definite 
shoppers’  news  project  afoot  in  Lansing, 
according  to  Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher 
of  the  Journal,  when  the  “shoppers’  club” 
was  organized  through  co-operation  of 
the  paper,  there  have  been  several  efforts 
to  launch  such  an  enterprise  there.  It  is 
believed  that  the  newspaper’s  adoption  of 
the  “club”  plan  will  preclude  any  further 
attempts  to  interest  the  merchants  in  a 
strictly  Shopping  News. 

Street  sales  were  not  affected  by  the 
experiment  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Marlin 
said.  There  were  instances,  however,  in 
which  newsboys  stripped  the  advertising 


section  off  of  the  paper  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  sales.  Some  of  the  newsstands  were 
said  to  have  adopted  this  plan,  also,  while 
others  folded  over  the  advertising  Page 
One  so  that  the  paper  presented  a  normal 
appearance.  Mr.  Martin  indicated  that 
in  the  future  the  press  run  will  be  split, 
street  sale  editions  being  run  off  with  a 
news  front  page  and  the  plates  trans¬ 
posed  for  the  home  delivery  editions. 

When  the  13-weeks’  contract  is 
ended,  it  is  probable,  Mr.  Martin  said, 
that  the  “Shoppers’  club”  pages,  retain¬ 
ing  the  same  style  and  general  make-up, 
will  be  shifted  inside.  The  advertising 
department  will  endeavor  to  extend  the 
section,  perhaps  to  four  pags  or  more. 
Saturday  linage,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
considerably  increased  by  the  innovatioiL 
The  Journal  publishes  no  Sunday  edition. 

The  front  page  announcement  relative 
to  the  “Shoppers’  Qub”  carried  in  the 
center  of  the  front  page  of  advertising, 
stated : 

“Lansing’s  co-operative  bargain  day! 
In  co-operation  with  the  Monday  Shop¬ 
pers’  Oub,  Lansing’s  leading  merchants 
have  combined  their  merchandising  efforts 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  Monday  the  Ban¬ 
ner  Shopping  Day  in  the  Capital  City. 

“Each  merchant  represented  on  this 
page  offers  for  Mcxiday,  April  7,  a  mer¬ 
chandise  value  which  is.  first  of  all, 
under-priced,  desirable,  and  in  designated 
quantities  for  the  one  day  only. 

“Every  merchant,  whose  advertisement 
appears  on  this  page,  is  pledged  to  truth 
in  advertising.  If  you  find  one  line  of  mis¬ 
statement  appearing  on  this  page  tell  the 
manager  of  the  Monday  Shoppers’  Club, 
just  call  21431  (the  Journal’s  telephone 
number),  and  an  immediate  and  impar¬ 
tial  investigation  will  be  made.  Look  for 
the  large  window  cards.” 

All  merchants  participating  in  the 
“shoppers’  club”  plan  posted  conspicuous 
window  cards  on  Monday  notifying  shop¬ 
pers  of  their  membership. 


WOODYARD  GROUP  EXPANDS 

Woodyard  Publications,  Inc.,  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  W.  Va.,  has  purchased  the  Clay  (W. 
Va.)  Messenger,  the  Fayetteville  (W. 
Va.)  Tribune  and  Fayetteville  Journal 
bringing  the  total  number  of  papers 
owned  by  the  corporation  to  sixteen.  W. 
E.  Blair  formerly  of  the  Charleston 
Mail  and  Gazette  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  advertising  manager  of  the  Spencer 
Times-Rccord,  owned  by  the  company. 


MASON  HEADS  ALUMNI  GROUP 


New  York  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Name*  New  Officer* 

Frank  Mason,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  alumni  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary  journalis¬ 
tic  fraternity,  at  the  annual  Founders’ 
Day  dinner  April  17.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapters  throughout  the  country  on  that 
date  celebrated  the  founding  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  at  De  Pauw  University,  in  In¬ 
diana,  April  17,  1909. 

James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  and  J.  F.  Chapman,  Busi¬ 
ness  IVeek,  were  elected  vice-presidents 
of  the  New  York  chapter,  and  John  E. 
Stempel,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer.  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
was  initiated  as  an  associate  member. 


COOPER  REVIEWS  FIVE  YEARS 
OF  COMMAND 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


myself  in  laughter  over  his  humorous 
anecdotes.  We  were  having  so  good  a 
time  that  we  would  have  missed  the  train 
had  it  not  been  for  the  railroad  men. 

“And  then,  climbing  aboard,  we  met  a 
former  Canadian  Premier. 

“The  next  ten  minutes  were  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  matters  of  political 
import — the  World  War  and  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  affairs  at  its  termination.  The 
talk  was  as  different  from  that  in  the 
flagman’s  shanty  as  day  from  night.  In 
each  instance  Stone  was  at  home  with 
what  interested  each  and  talked  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  each  could  understand. 

“After  the  conversation  with  the 
former  Premier  had  ended,  I  said  to  Mr. 
Stone  that  what  I  had  witnessed  had  a 
direct  bearing  unon  what  he  knew  was 
my  desire  as  to  what  the  Associated 
Press  news  report  should  be.  I  wanted 
it  to  be  at  home  and  welcome  in  both 
such  circles  as  he  had  been  welcomed 
that  night.  We  talked  far  into  the  night. 

I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  then 
that  I  would  ever  have  the  opportunity 
to  bring  about  the  transition  in  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  news  report  that  I  ad¬ 
vocated.  I  am  .sure  that  such  a  thought 
had  not  occurred  to  him  either.  As  I 
said  good-night,  he  concluded: 

“  ‘Well,  if  I  were  a  younger  man  I 
might  try  your  idea  as  an  experiment.’ 

“When  I  talked  with  him  along  similar 
lines  thereafter  not  once  did  I  delect  the 
slightest  note  of  intolerance.  And  I  had 
his  word  for  it  when  the  opportunity 
came  to  me  to  take  the  post  he  had  filled 
so  long  and  so  ably  that  he  was  not  un¬ 


happy  to  see  me  cautiously  strike  out  in 
the  direction  that  he  knew  I  wanted  to 
take. 

“I  can  never  have  the  opportunity  for 
the  intimacy  with  each  of  you  that  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  with  him.  And 
so,  if  any  of  you  disagree,  we  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  the  intimacy  that 
would  permit  of  your  convincing  me  that 
I  am  wrong  nor  of  my  convincing  you 
that  I  am  right 

“I  have  naturally  had  more  intimacy 
with  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  if  they  will  let  me  say  it  in  their 
presence,  they  are  men  of  some  accom¬ 
plishment  in  journalism.  Some  of  them 
had  their  doubts.  Perhaps  they  still 
have.  But  I  have  no  doubt,  and  you 
need  have  no  doubt,  nor  the  public  which 
we  serve  need  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
important  constructive  news  of  the  world 
truthfully  told,  and  without  bias,  remains 
the  paramount  task,  the  ideal  toward 
which  the  Associated  Press  staff  is  and 
has  and  I  hope  always  will  strive. 

“Five  years  is  a  short  time  in  the  life 
of  The  Associated  Press,  but  it  is  a  long 
time  in  the  life  of  an  individual.  It 
seems  much  longer  than  that  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Noyes  asked  me  if  he  might  tell  the 
board  that  I  would  be  receptive  to  an  of¬ 
fer  of  the  general  managership.  But  I 
remember  well  my  reply — that,  if  the 
^ard  thought  that  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  for  which  the  cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  stands  could  quicken  the 
forward  march  of  members  and  staff  to¬ 
ward  the  attainment  of  the  goal,  I 
would,  with  eagerness,  accept. 

“I  did  not  undertake  the  task  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  its  complexities.  I  knew  of  your 
ability  to  criticize  and  that  you  expected 
a  very  great  deal.  I  knew  that  in  these 
days  of  commercialism  this  cooperative 
endeavor  would,  in  order  to  endure,  have 
to  meet  and  settle  new  problems  that 
beset  it  with  mathematical  progression.  I 
knew  that  cooperation  in  news  collection 
as  exemplified  by  the  Associated  Press 
was  facing  ever  increasing  competition 
from  the  proprietary  agencies. 

“I  knew  the  difficulties  of  bearing  in 
upon  the  members  who  are  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  this  cooperation,  the  necessity 
of  more  liberal  support  of  the  material 
elements  that  make  for  success. 

With  all  that  I  might  have  faced  the 
task  lacking  faith  in  myself.  But  I  knew 
you,  almost  all  of  you,  personally.  And 
I  had  faith  in  you. 

“There  is  one  final  assurance  I  can 
give  you :  The  Associated  Press  has  a 
loyal  staff,  as  fine  a  group  as  ever  worked 
for  the  success  of  any  institution.  Each 
member  of  that  staff  joins  in  this  greet¬ 
ing  to  you,  and  if  I  may  I  will  give  them 
the  great  encouragement  which  can  come 
to  them  by  telling  them  that  you  cordial¬ 
ly  reciprocate  the  greeting. 
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HOOVER  TO  WELCOME 
A.  F.  A.  DELEGATES 


President  Will  Open  Annual  ConTen* 
tion  in  Washington  by  Greeting 
Members  on  White  House 
Grounds — Other  Speakers  Listed 


President  Hoover  will  open  the  twenty- 
sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  week  of  May  18,  by  welcoming 
the  delegates  on  the  south  lawn  of  the 
White  House  grounds  cm  Mcmday  noon, 
May  19,  at  12:15  o’clock,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Gilbert  T.  Hcxlges, 
general  convention  chairman  and  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  New  York 
Sun. 

Mr.  Hodges  stated  that  C.  C.  Young- 
green  of  Milwaukee,  president  of  the 
Federation,  and  Walter  A.  Strcmg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  would  address  the 
President  on  behalf  of  the  delegates, 
after  which  President  Hcmver  will  make 
a  short  response  of  welcome. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony, 
the  delegates  will  proceed  to  the  Hotel 
Willard,  where  the  opening  luncheon  will 
be  held  and  at  which  the  keynote  address 
will  be  made  by  Hem.  William  E.  Borah, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Other  speakers  will  include  Hon.  Ar¬ 
thur  H.  Vandenberg,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Michigan ;  Hon.  Pat  Harrisem,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Mississippi;  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  vice-president.  Guaranty  Trust 
G)mpany  of  New  York;  Malcolm  Muir, 
President,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Joseph 
H.  Appel,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York; 
Earnest  Elmo  Calkins,  president,  Calkins 
&  Holden,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
and  Merle  Thorpe,  editor  of  Nation’s 
Business,  Washington. 

It  is  expected  that  the  cemvention  will 
he  atteixled  by  more  than  a  thousand  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  executives,  besides 
publishers  and  heads  of  advertising  con¬ 
cerns  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  is  “Ad¬ 
vertising;  Servant  of  the  Consumer.” 


HOW  PRESS  CAN  AID 
PROHIBITION 


(Continued  from  page  24) 


likely  to  be  derived,  if  not  quickly 
prevented.” 

From  that  date,  until  the  adoption  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  our  history 
is  filled  with  a  long  and  melancholy 
sequence  of  more  or  less  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  minimize  the  destructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  sale  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors — efforts  which  always  were 
thwarted  by  the  unholy  alliance  of  liquor 
dealers  and  politics.  Anyone  who  reads 
that  history  cannot  wonder  that  the  party 
opposing  the  continued  poisoning  of  oiir 
national  life  by  intoxicating  liquor, 
should  have  concluded  there  was  but  cme 
effective  remedy  and  that  was,  by  act  of 
the  federal  government  to  prohibit  the 
importation,  transportation,  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  the 
prople  sought  to  accomplish  by  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
by  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  enforced  by 
the  powerful  agencies  of  the  Federal 
executive.  Whatever  the  method  adopted, 
can  anyone  say  the  aim  to  strike  at  and 
destroy  the  noxious  growth  upon  the 
body  politic  had  no  justification  in 
experience  ? 

True  it  is,  that  the  principle  of  prohi¬ 
bition  to  any  human  interest  alvvays  acts 
as  a  stimulus  towards  that  interest. 
Forbid  a  child  to  do  anything,  he  natur¬ 
ally  wants  to  do  the  prciiibited  act, 
even  if  he  had  never  previously  thought 
of  it.  Men,  after  all,  are  but  children  of 
a  larger  growth  and  the  sign  “forbidden” 
across  their  pathway  ever  tempts  them 
and  leads  many  to  trespass.  But  it  is 
melancholy  to  note  how  many  men,  high 
in  social  position  and  in  the  business 


world,  show  themselves  still  to  be  in 
this  childish  state  of  mental  and  moral 
development.  Probably  too  much  reli¬ 
ance  was  placed  by  those  promoting  the 
reform  upon  the  power  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  Certainly  there  has  been  little 
educational  effort  since  the  adoption  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment  to  convince  of 
the  desirability  of  ruling  liquor  out  of 
our  national  life.  An  eminent  physician, 
writing  to  me  a  few  days  ago  said : 
“There  was  a  time  when  the  law 
attempted  by  fines  and  imprisonment  to 
check  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  I 
don’t  know  how  often  the  penalties  for 
spitting  were  inflicted,  but  not  much 
change  in  the  tuberculosis  morbidity  rate 
took  place  until  the  long  campaign  of 
education  was  undertaken.  Compulsory 
vaccination  against  smallpox  was  and  is 
vigorously  resisted  in  some  places.  But 
as  people  have  become  accustomed  to  its 
value  and  harmlessness,  that  resistance 
is  diminishing.  A  splendid  example  of 
the  wise  educational  approach  to  the 
problem  of  controlling  disease  is  the  fine 
campaign  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Health 
Department  to  stop  diphtheria.  The 
doubting  fearful  masses  are  absorbing 
die  idea  and  are  swarming  to  the  clinic.” 

It  is  not  too  late  now  to  begin  such  a 
campaign  of  education  concerning  the 
evils  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  abuses 
and  the  misery  that  attended  the  long 
history  of  the  efforts  to  regulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  and 
the  failure  of  those  effort's,  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  the  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  splendid 
youth  unpoisoned  by  alcohol,  furnfshed 
by  our  citizen  soldiery  in  the  V/orld 
War,  present  a  contrast  that  did  and  no 
doubt  still  will  convince  our  people  of 
the  great  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
the  immeasurable  benefit  of  national 
temperance.  To  secure  the  maximum 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  liquor,  it  may 
be  found  desirable  to  modify  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  or  the  National 
Prohibition  Laws.  I  express  no  opinion 
on  that  point.  Opinions  differ.  That  is 
a  fair  field  for  discussion. 

But  I  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you 
to  the  press  of  America,  to  aid  in 
demonstrating  that  so  long  as  the  law 
stands  as  it  now  does,  no  patriotic 
American  should  advocate  flouting  its 
provisions,  or  boast  of  violating  its 
commands. 


VANDENBERG  URGES  PASSAGE 
OF  CONTEMPT  LAW 
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contempts  are  essentially  contempts  (if 
contempts  at  all)  of  the  judge  as  a  ner- 
son,  rather  than  of  the  court  as  an  in¬ 
stitution.  Most  of  the  time  I  readily 
grant  that  this  distinction  cannot  be 
made.  But  it  emphatically  can  be  made 
in  these  instances,  and  it  ought  to  be 
recognized  in  the  code.  We  would  leave 
with  the  court  the  power  to  punish  for 
proven  cemtempt ;  but  would  take  the 
power  away  from  the  particular  fudge 
who  deems  himself  the  offended  party 
and  who  cannot  divest  himself  of  the 
bias  and  prejudice  and  self-concern 
which  the  very  nature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  stresses.  In  a  word,  we  simply  de¬ 
mand  a  disinterested  and  impartial  ar¬ 
biter  when  a  free  press  is  called  to 
account  for  the  uses  to  which  it  puts 
its  freedom.  We  do  not  seek  to  avoid 
or  evade  the  accoimting.  We  acknowl- 
e^e  the  right  of  the  courts  to  order 
the  accoimting.  But  we  demand  t^t 
this  accounting  —  when  it  involves  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  character  or  conduct  of  a 
judge  —  shall  be  deliberative  rather  than 
despotic ;  shall  serve  truth  instead  of 
tyranny;  and  shall  be  as  solicitous  for 
journalistic  freedom  as  for  judicial  dig¬ 
nity.  We  ask  only  that  this  dignity  be 
shorn  of  indignity  to  others. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
obvious  a  reform  has  waited  140  years 
to  make  its  appearance.  By  the  same 
token,  you  may  well  wonder  why  S.  1726 
has  lingered  seven  months  in  the  pigeon 
holes  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  answer  to  this  latter  question  may 
be  stated  in  the  nature  of  a  warning. 
The  trouble  probably  is  that  the  proposed 
reform  is  not  sufficiently  drastic  or  in¬ 


clusive  to  satisfy  those  to  whom  its  im¬ 
mediate  fate  is  committed.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  hold  it  back:  (1)  until  a 
complete  new  code  for  all  contempts,  in¬ 
cluding  violations  of  injunctions,  can  be 
developed;  (2)  until  trial  bv  jury  may 
be  substituted  for  judge- made  decisions 
in  all  of  these  contempt  causes. 

I  plead  that  the  philosophy  in  S.  1726 
may  be  established  immediately  and  upon 
its  own  independent  merits.  If  it  is  held 
back  for  inclusion  in  controversial  anti¬ 
injunction  legislation,  it  is  not  likely  to 
reach  the  statutes  wthin  the  constricting 
time  limitations  of  this  Congress.  If 
it  is  broadened  to  prescribe  trials  by 
jury,  it  may  become  involved  in  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  controversy  which  may  linger 
long  before  final  liquidation. 

I  do  not  at  present  discuss  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  liberalizing  the  injunction  code. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  But 
this  is  a  field  of  contempts  separate  and 
apart  from  the  contempts  whch  jeopard¬ 
ize  a  free  press.  It  is  a  hotly  contested 
question  in  which  the  precise  equity  is 
not  entirely  clear.  Congress  has  been 
wrestling  with  it  for  years.  There  is  no 
prospect  of  an  early  conclusion. 

Neither  do  I  discuss  at  present  the 
desirability  of  letting  a  jury  rather  than 
a  judge  determine  the  particular  con¬ 
tempts  which  engage  our  attention  this 
morning.  Again,  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  such  a  point  of  view.  But  its 
constitutionality  is  doubtful.  Even  in 
the  small  class  of  contempts  which  the 
Clayton  Act  of  1912  commits  to  jury 
trial,  a  ^United  States  District  Court  and 
a  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  de¬ 
clared  the  jury  rule  unconstitutional — 
an  invasion  of  the  inherent  constitutional 
power  of  the  courts  to  protect  their 
necessary  authority,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  finally  upheld  the  provision,  mani¬ 
festly  because  it  applies  only  to  con¬ 
tempts  which  also  are  crimes  for  which 
the  defendant  would  be  entitled  to  con¬ 
front  a  jury  anyway.  Why  should  we 
take  any  risks  upon  this  score — at  least 


until  initial  release  from  primary  judj. 
cial  tyranny  is  consummated? 

I  plead — here  and  in  the  Congress- 
for  the  sane,  safe  course;  the  course 
which  cannot  be  successfully  attacked  in 
any  forum ;  the  course  which  swiftly  and 
permanently  cures  the  prime  hazard  and 
the  major  exposure;  the  course  which 
Congress,  if  given  the  chance,  will  over¬ 
whelmingly  approve.  Let  us  not  lose 
this  great  advantage  by  neglecting  to 
concentrate  upon  the  attainable.  Let  us 
not  trade  substance  for  shadow.  Let  us 
not  forget  old  Aesop  and  his  Fable  about 
the  dog  with  the  bone,  its  reflection  in 
the  pool,  and  the  loss  of  everything 
through  striving  for  too  much. 

American  institutions  were  created 
upon  a  philosophy  of  divided  and  segre¬ 
gated  powers.  Mingled  powers  are  the 
formula  for  tyranny.  Powers  thus 
mingled  when  the  same  judge  acts  first 
as  complainant,  then  as  umpire,  in  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  primarily  involves  his 
own  personal  status  and  his  own  personal 
feelings  as  differentiated  from  the  status 
and  authority  of  his  court.  It  is  hu¬ 
manly  impossible  that  his  decree  as  um¬ 
pire  can  divest  itself  of  his  prejudicial 
impulse  as  complainant.  It  is  this  judi¬ 
cial  paradox  which  needs  immediate  cure. 
The  cure  is  supremely  useful  to  the 
popular  stability  of  the  courts  them¬ 
selves. 

If  any  final  authority  be  necessary  to 
sustain  this  thesis,  I  call  back  the  words 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  univer¬ 
sally  beloved  and  cherished  William 
Howard  Taft :  “I  have  been  willing  to 
approve  a  law  which  should  enable  the 
contemnor  upon  his  application  to  have 
another  judge  sit  to  hear  the  charge  of 
contempt.” 

I  say  in  conclusion  that  this  appeal 
while  primarily  made  in  the  name  of 
journalism,  has  within  it  more  of  im¬ 
portance  to  the  preservation  of  funda¬ 
mental  democracy  itself  than  even  it  has 
to  the  welfare  of  journalism. 


MILLER 

SAW -TRIMMERS 


The  Milter 
Heavy  •  Duty 
9aw  -  Trimmer 
with  Router 


‘If  it’s  Not  a  Miller,  It’s  Not 
a  Saw-Trimmer.” 


The  Miller  ”Heavy-Duty” 

The  Miller  ^Universal” 

The  Miller  "Special  Purpose” 
The  Miller  "Printer’s  Bench  Saw” 
The  Miller  "Slugotype  Saw” 

(Attachment  for  Linotypes  and  Intertypes) 

“A  Miller  for  Every  Need — 

A  Need  for  Every  Miller." 


The  word  “Saw-Trimmer”  is  synonymous  with  the  name 
“Miller,”  originated  by  the  Miller  Company  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Today,  as  then,  the  Miller  is 
“standard  equipment”  in  every  modem  composing  room — the 
only  reliable  printer’s  precision  tool  which  positively  assures 
point  system  accuracy  in  all  composing  room  standardizing 
operations. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  NEW  MILLER  SAW-TRIMMER  CATALOG 

Miller  Printing  Machinery  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Meet  the 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  present  the  twelve  Happy-go-Luckies,  the 
most  amusing  place  cards  that  ever  graced  a  sophisticated  dinner  table. 

Don’t  you  like  the  way  the  cigarettes  actually  form  part  of  the  picture? 

Do  you  see  that  they  make  the  legs  of  the  little  bathing  girl  below  .  .  . 
and  that  a  match  makes  her  parasol  stick? 

How  can  you  get  them?  You’ll  be  pleased  to  know  that  there’s  one  tucked 
in  every  flat  fifties  tin  of  your  favorite  cigarette  .  .  .  Luckies^  of  course. 

Start  now—and  you  won’t  be  happy  until  you  get  a  complete  set  of  twelve. 


“It’s  toasted” 

Your  Throat  Protection  ^against  irritation  —against  cough 
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Superiority 


DESIGN 


FINISH 


No.  267 

POWDERING  CABINETS 


These  boxes  are  of  steel  construction 
throughout.  The  big  open  chamber  contains 
the  dragons  blood,  used  in  etching  and  is 
illuminated  at  the  top,  reflecting  on  four 
white  sides.  In  this  way  a  man  gets  a  perfect 
light  on  his  work.  It  is  vented  at  the  top  in 
such  a  way  that  some  of  the  flying  powder 
is  drawn  out,  allowing  a  part  to  remain  for 
continued  mixing.  Two  drawers  are  built 
underneath  for  brushes  and  storage  of 
etching  topping  powder. 

ILLUSTRATED  ABOVE 
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Other  Newspapers  who  have  recognized  the  economy  derived  from  the  installation  of  Berry^Mingle  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Equipment  .  ALBANY  TIMES  UNION  •  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE  ■  CINCINNATI  POST 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  •  LEXINGTON  LEADER  •  NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS  ■  WALL  ST.  JOURNAL 


No.  270— AD  MARKER’S  TABLE 

Several  departures  in  composing  room  equipmentan 
evident  in  the  News  plant.  The  most  novel  of  tKessis 
a  copy-marking  desk  resembling  a  regular  editoria 
copy  desk.  It  is  located  near  the  ad  foreman's  taU 
and  is  used- for  marking  type  and  layout  indicationson 
advertising  copy.  From  six  to  twelve  markers  araor 
duty  at  one  time.  The  head  marker  sits  in  the  canltt 
and  passes  out  copy  much  as  the  head  ofacityroor 
copy  desk.  Thus  minimizing  all  waste  motion  on  th 
part  of  head  ad  marker  and  his  associates. 

ILLUSTRATED  A10V5 

Nos.  281  &  282  -  STRIPPING  TABLE 

This  Sfaet  fable  is  built  especially  to  facilitafe  the  squaniV^ 
negatives.  The  top,  tour  sides,  are  absolutely  square,  permit^ 
a  man  to  work  from  any  side  with  a  T-square,  which  mm 
that  as  many  as  fcur  strippers  can  operate  on  this  one 
the  same  time.  The  top  is  inlaid  with  ground  glass  lurroundie 
with  steel  edges.  The  bottom  is  made  up  of  a  saries  ofets 
slots  for  glass  storage.  In  the  background  is  illustrated  aftkc* 
Negative  Receiving  and  Storage  Table. 

ILLUSTRATED  AT 


No.  346 


FILM  STORAGE  CABINET 


No.  100 — Proofreader'jD* 
STyLE-A-PORTABU 

An  efficiently  equipped  ProolL- 


This  Cabinet  houses  all  the  Ben  Day  fil 
the  plant.  It  is  so  constructed  that  every  film  sets 
in  a  groove  which  holds  the  film  upright  permit 
ting  an  air  space  on  both  sides  to  keep  the  fil 
good  condition.  Along  the  top  are  three  lights 
which  illuminates  the  entire  inside  making  it  easily 
workable  at  night.  Three  sliding  doors  on  roll 
bearings  make  this  cabinet  easy  to  close  or  open 
to  any  desired  size  of  film.  At  the  same  time  offer 
ing  the  utmost  protection  against  injury  and  accu 
mutation  of  dirt  and  dust,  ILLUSTRATED  AT  RIGHT 
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I,  rules,  within  eyesight ar 
erry-Mingle  Speedy  Mali 
lerry-Mingle  Speedy  New 
ions.  ILLUSTRATED  ABO' 


Pll-r^r^v/  k  ilk.  1^1  n  designers  and  manufacturers 

BERR  /  -MINC3LE  CO  '  INC  ’  of  fine  printing  furniture 

175  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  .  FLATIRON  BUILDING  AT  23rd  STREET 
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No.  347— TELEGRAPH 
OPERATOR'S  TABLE 


Made  to  special  specifications  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  unique  in  its  line,  is  the  leased  fas! 
wire  slot-type  telegraph  table,  has  five 
regular  and  one  spare  operator's  positions. 

The  "dealer’s  slot"  for  the  filing  editor 
commands  all  of  the  sending  positions  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  slot  of  the  familiar 
editorial  copy  desk.  The  leased  wire  posi¬ 
tions  set  up  on  the  table  at  present  include 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  East¬ 
ern  Circuit,  which  with  the  Chicago  relay 
reaches  nearly  50  of  the  largest  papers  In 
the  United  States  from  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver  to  Boston  and  Baltimore. 

The  table  is  of  all  steel  construction, 
fitted  with  Benjamin  reflectors  and  one 
daylight  fixture,  which  supply  adequate 
light  for  all  five  operators. 

Telegraph  wire  leads,  signal  buttons, 
remote  control  cut-off  switches  and  cur¬ 
rent  sockets  for  the  electric-motored  type¬ 
writers  used  by  the  receiving  operators 
are  all  built  into  this  table. 

IIIUSTRATED  ABOVE 


No.  275— PROOF  SORTING  AND 
STORAGE  CABINET 


This  Proof  Copy  Storage  Cabinet  permits  the 
systematic  storage  of  news  and  ad  proof  copy. 
Cabinet  is  complete  with  42  drawers,  riding  on 
Suspension  roller  bearings. 

A  drawer  for  a  day  to  file  your  copy  away. 

IIIUSTRATED  AT  LEFT 
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►UR  OvN  Voei-g> 
^  or  L^lTbRS  , 


are  on  the  Associated  Press.  To  this  SAFETY  PROMOTED  BY 

observer  Mr.  ViliErd  seems  not  as  pre-  F\AfI 

judiced  as  he  has  been  at  times.  His  LI  AULT  aJ  v^LliNlEiol 

major  point  in  the  first  article  is  that  - 

the  A.  P .  has  real  and  legitimate  dif-  Binghamton  School  Children  Made 
ticulties  in  reporting  the  troubles  ot  the 

disfranchised  and  the  disadvantaged”  and  ®  ^  ^ 

that  often  suppressions  or  omissions  are  River  Prize*  Awarded  in  Three 

not  due  to  the  Associated  Press  itself  Divisions  by  Daily  Presia 


OP*  I  ^tTFDS  poster*  Wamm*  of  Dangers  on 

^  •  Iw**'  ■  •  ,  that  often  suppressions  or  omissions  are  K>ver — Prizes  Awarded  in  Three 

^(1  Wi  -  -  -  -  ■  ...  .J  not  due  to  the  Associated  Press  itself  Divisions  by  Daily  Press 

but  to  the  conservative  editorial  policy  _ 

YTTHEX  a  small  paper  in  Arkansas  Repeated  sessions  with  it  are  apt  to  of  member  papers  which  discard  part  ^  poster  contest  to  further  tin  cause 
”  daily  receives  publicity  on  which  the  bring  out  each  time  some  new  idp,  of  the  matter  sent  to  them.  And  he  of  safety  among  the  school  children  was 

postage  is  $3.M,  imagine  what  the  annual  some  hint  from  the  authors  or  some  in-  praises  the  work  of  the  service  in  the  recently  completed  by  the  Bmyluimlon 

publicity  bill  is  in  the  United  States.  spiration  from  one  of  the  advertisements  last  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  "It  (X.Y)  Press  with  the  awarding  of  prizes 


Wayne  Card,  in  an  article  "The  Great  shown.  i  was  scrupulously  fair  to  the  Socialist 

Game  of  Publicity”  in  Plain  Talk  for  The  table  of  contents'  lists  a  wide  candidate,  ’  he  stated. — R.  W. 

May,  gives  some  round  figures  and  nu-  variety  of  topics,  including  opportunities  ... 

inerous  examples  illustrating  the  inventive  in  art,  equipment,  technique,  color  work,  ..i,,,  vr  H.mipr  1 

skill  of  press  agents  who  are  forever  modernism,  camera  art,  cartoons,  jier-  /n  il  rit/’—  Meetinu  the 


John  M.  Clapp  and  Homer  H.  Nugent. 
JJon;  to  IVritc  —  Meeting  the  \'eeas  of 
Everxdav  Life.  555  pages.  $5.  Ronald 


GIWDIRIVERS 


pulling  new  stunts  to  get  newspaper  space  siiective  layouts,  lettering  and  others.  Pycrxdax  Life.  555  pages.  $5* 
without  paging  for  it.  In  many  of  these  sections  there  are  f'ress  New  York. 

If  the  city  e-ditor  is  wary  of  the  wiles  contributions  by  authorities  other  than  i„  rlpsicrned  as  a  1 


of  press  agents,  Mr.  Gard  says,  the  coun-  the  authors. 

try  editor  is  even  more  so.  ffie  book  itself  is  a  work  of  art  in 

Advertising  is  to  him  a  matter  of  bread  and  general  appearance. _ R.S.M. 

flutter;  it  is  somethinif  not  to  !)c  piven  away. 

Often— in  the  true  comic  ojicra  manner — he  ♦  ♦  » 

returns  the  publicity  item  to  its  source,  accom-  k  r'r\  t  ‘a*  e 

panietl  by  a  scorching  letter  intend^  to  put  Yv  ^  ^  ^  .  Inspirations  for 

the  insifirnthcant  i>ress  agent  in  his  place.  Printers*  IS  a  long  distance  from 


In  no  sense  designed  as  a  book  for 
practicing  newspaper  workers,  this  vol¬ 
ume  nevertheless  contains  many  useful 
hints  in  the  journalistic  field.  In  the 
matters  of  taking  notes,  recording  inter- 


WESTVACO  I  n  s  p  i  r  a  t  io  n  s  for  '  K"®’  ■  .  '"eports,  and  in  a  varied 

Printers”  is  a  long  distance  from  collection  of  other  ways  the  writer  would 


Then  the  author  of  this  article  adds: 

Sometimes  he  sends  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 


a  mere  catalog  for  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  and  Pajier  Company.  The  luimer- 


llie  Uniled  Stairs  I’uhlishrr  or  the  Nation^  ‘’tlS  examples  of  beautiful  printing, 
l‘rintcT  Journaiist,  ho|Hng  it  will  lie  pulilishH  mostly  reproduced  advertising  material 

of  H  si'h  t«Vl'^arr1r"gU";^lir.  the  mle  even  without  the 

licity  for  himself  and  his  fiajier — well,  that  kind  (>Ccasic)lial  pages  of  text  which  call  at- 


find  it  of  value.  The  book  evidences 
that  it  was  prepared  for  adults,  for  per¬ 
sons  whose  writing  is  done  against  a 
background  of  maturity  and  experience. 

Representing  the  newer  approach  to 
writing  problems,  the  authors,  both  of 


of  emulation.  If  s.ich  ,.ul.lication  is  good  mib-  ‘"'c  even  wixnom  me  ,,rol,lems  the  authors  both  of 

licity  for  himself  and  his  iai«T— well,  that  iiiid  occasional  pages  of  text  which  ca  at-  ‘ 

of  .tulilicity  is  all  right.  teiition  to  the  various  phases  of  "the  T,  c^Pcc  cnced  teachers,  pss  over 

.Seldom  d.ies  an  advertiser,  Mr.  Gard  imagination  at  work  on  the  printed  students,  and  place  their  emphasis 

says,  actually  withdraw  his  paid  matter  iwge.  .  particular  writing  jobs  to  be 

iK-cause  of  an  editor  s  indei^ndence.  That  hor  the  jmagination  says  them-  They  go  back  to  the  two  essen- 

d.K;s  not  mean,  howper,  that  entrance  to  troduction  disdains  the  obvious  and  functions  of  writing,  the  recording  Poster  which  won  first  high  school  prize, 

the  new's  columns  of  a  paper  is  not  often  ventures  freely  forth  to  achieve  fresh  ,1,^  communication  of  thought.  In  drawn  by  Veriier  Van  Brunt, 

solicited  through  its  advertising  depart-  ettects.  It  refuses  to  accept  the  idea  following  out  this  plan  they  provide  a 

meiit— though  rarely  with  much  success,  that  printing  is  a  matter  of  mechanics  systematic  course  in  writing  various  from  a  field  of  1,500  entries.  This  con- 

Mr.  Gard  quotes  the  following  extract  shackled  by  mechanical  limitations.  It  types  of  communications  and  articles,  test  was  started  in  January,  after  the 

Irom  a  letter  to  a  news^wper  advertising  seems  this  business  rather  as  a  creative  'fo  the  newspaper  worker  the  volume  death  of  four  boys  drowned  while  play- 

manager  as  repnxluced  in  Editor  &  art  ^nd  finds  in  every  job  a  direct  prove  a  useful  handbook  to  refer  ing  on  the  ice.  It  ran  through  February 

I’l  iilisher:  chalRnge  to  the  creative  faculties.  .  .  .  to,  once  carefully  read  and  digested. —  and  prizes  were  awarded  in  March.  Tom 


Here  is  a  news  item  (concerning  change  of  "The  printer  must  have  the  Courage  D.  K.  W. 


Hutton,  editor,  conceived  of  the  contest 
as  a  good  way  of  cautioning  children, 
and  had  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
school  officials. 

The  contest  was  divided  into  three  clas- 


Tadfo ‘hroadcasV^pJogJam)'' which’ w^  want t*’  'I"  things  III  novel  ways.  The  -  as  a  good  way  of  cautioning  children, 

t<»  iiass  on  to  your  radio  eclitor  with  your  imagination  (Iws  iiot  hesitate  to  depart  QAWYFR  WIN^  AT  COLF  wholehearted  support  of  the 

rcconiniendation  that  this  news-item  appear  on  from  Conventional  groupings  and  ar-  3AWIC,R  VVina  At  school  officials. 

'pafinr*!r<IdclsLg  is  ■  rangements— to  work  from  unusual  -  Z  .  The  contest  was  divided  into  three  clas- 

liig  with  radio  fans.  VVe  are  depending  angles  With  arresting  perspectives — to  Capture*  Cowr-laros*  rrize  at  Aaver-  sifications,  with  three  sets  of  prizes.  Fif- 

on  you  to  h.ave  this  news  item  run  as  is  .  .  .  employ  suggestion — to  elaborate  designs  Using  Men’s  Tournament  teen  prize-winning  posters,  and  2(K)  oth- 

c-.mpaigr’wi'.h  you.'""*  .a»y  degree  necessary  for  the  effect  hundred  and  four  members  of  the  were  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  in  this  adopts  the  new.  It  rear-  vVestern  Advertising  Golfers  Association  HmRbamton  Public  Library. 

•I  I  f  j  y  1  ranges  the  old  fresh  outlines.  It  steps  .,,,i  from  Ghirairo  attended  ^he  winning  posters  are  being  repro- 

f  Jubfe'fs  SlcTtJeSrf  to  a  ™>  does  iiaprcssive  thincs.-  ,h,  193O  Mriiament  at  ExcelsL  Springs,  H"  National  R«1  Cross  Inai.ii 

sKmclrSshow,  S  arf'™ro3nrrd’''fo  .r’S"  r' Mo.,  where  they  enjoyed  two  klral  days  magazines.  _ 

one.  Siirli  wholesale  propaganda  has  its  usmI  f^^eW  and  Tomi  ARKANSAS  PRESS  TO  MEET 

dangers.  ••When  articles  written.  Iron,  a  white  jSjes  are '^"allv  afresd^^^^^  Ss"otef  “ 

net^slil^rT  in^^L'l^erearonam^  There  were  individual  and  foursome  Fiftieth  Annual  Convention  to  Be  Held 


newspapers  in  such  great  quantity,  when  engraving  processes  used,  as  ^11  as  the 
some  papers  even  publish  editorials  writ-  advertising  artists  and  advertisers  repre- 

ten  by  those  who  have  an  axe  to  grind,  sented _ R  S  M  ' 

the  dependability  of  the  press  is  seriously 

injured.  But,  happily,  if  the  temporary  ♦  *  ♦ 


prizes  for  each  day,  but  the  big  events 
were  on  Sunday's  program.  Ned  Sawyer, 
a  western  amateur  champion  of  23  years 


in  Pine  Bluff,  May  22-23 

The  program  for  the  fiftieth  annual 
nvention  of  the  Arkansas  I’ress  As- 


ago,  won  low  gross  and  set  a  new  course  sociation  at  Pine  Bluff  Mav  22-2.1.  ha: 


success  of  the  power-trust  propagandist's  two  great  feature  stories  in  April  record  by  going  around  in  7.1.  Homer  announced  by  Secretary  Clio  llarp- 

indicated  that  newspaper  practice  does  periodicals  are  Mr.  Coolidge’s  con-  J-__  Buckley  won  low  net  by _  shooting  a  John  P.  Stafrord  of  the  Sfriiinihite 

not  always  follow  the  highest  editorial  trihution  to  Cosmopolitan  (for  May —  ‘-I5  with  a  24  handicap,  which  brought  president  will  preside, 

ethics,  it  al.so  awakened  newspaper  writ-  out  April  10 — and  so  really  belonging  to  him  in  at  71.  ,  ,  .  I-  M.  Nichols  of  (Oklahoma,  ineniber 

ers  and  editors  to  a  new  vigilance  in  month)  and  the  instalments  of  1  be  low  gross  foursome  was  led  by  executive  committee  of  the  N'a- 

keepiiig  biased  material  out  of  their  Clemenceau  s  posthumous  attack  on  his  George  Hartman,  president  of  the  West-  fjonai  Editorial  Association,  will  swak 

columns.”— H.J.B.  ma'iy  enemies  which  began  in  Collier’s  cm  Advertising  (jolfers  Association,  who  ..j|^p  Relation  of  the  National  Ktli- 

^  ^  April  5.  Both  are  extra- protected  with  Art  Sweet,  Don  Smith  and  Ned  Association  to  the  .Arkansas  Press 

7VTOT  beinir  an  artist  we  can’t  tell  re-publica-  Earle  had  a  total  of  363.  Association.”  followed  by  the  annual 

Dcmg  an  ariisi,  we  cant  ten  tioii  m  the  form  of  reviews  or  otherwise,  The  fc-xcclsior  Springs  Chamber  of  oration  of  Curtis  B.  Hurley  of  the  A/nr- 

just  what  kind  ot  a  scrapbook  ot  ad-  so  there  will  be  no  quotations  here.  But  Commerce  awarded  a  beautiful  silver  cup  rillton  Democrat.  At  10:.30  a  banquet 

vertising  art  we  might  make.  Chances  you  are  urged  to  read  both,  for  the  light  to  Paul  Fish,  who  had  a  low  net  score  ^vill  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Pines  as  the 

are,  however,  that  it  would  remain  they  throw  on  the  two  eminent  authors,  of  146  for  36  holes  during  the  two  days’  guests  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Chamber  of 

merely  a  pile  of  l(>ose  clippings,  now  on  world  politics  and  on  domestic  af-  play.  Commerce  and  local  publishers, 

that  Harper  N  Brothers  have  publushcd  fairs.  Clemenceau  bitterly  assails  Foch,  The  first  low  net  foursome  on  .Sunday  Friday  afternoon  an  address  will  be 
“The  Art  of  .Advertising,”  by  Manuel  Pershing,  W’ilson  and  Lloyd  George — to  was  led  by  Lloyd  Maxwell,  president  of  delivered  by  George  Moreland  of  the 

Rosenlxrg  and  E.  Walker  Hartley.  mention  only  a  few ;  and  displays  as  ever  Williams  and  Cunnyngham,  and  includexl  T\fcmphis  Commercial  Appeal.  An  in- 

Possihly  we  do  the  book  injustice  in  his  intense  nationalism  and  his  deep  dis-  Ned  Sawyer,  Jack  Weisse  and  L.  G.  tercsting  feature  will  he  a  svmiKisium 

comparing  it  to  a  scrapbook,  but  no  trust  of  Wilson’s  idealism.  Mr.  Cool-  Tremblay.  Their  net  for  the  second  jq  rninute  speeches  on  tlic  question, 

derogatory  meaning  is  implied,  and  that  idge  is  surprisingly  outspoken,  discussing  <lav's  play  was  316.  "How  I  Would  Run  a  Newspaper,”  by 

is  tlie  impression  the  Ixnik  gives,  both  the  market,  the  tariff,  the  problem  of  This  was  the  first  pre-season  tourna-  ^  lawyer,  a  minister,  a  banker,  a  pro- 

in  the  wide  range  it  covers  and  in  the  prohibition,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  ment  held  by  the  as^iation  in  many  motcr  of  industrial  development,  and  an 
free  and  easy  make-up,  which  unfor-  becoming  senator  from  Massachusetts  or  years,  but  licca'usc  of  its  enthusiastic  re-  insurance  executive.  The  response  will 

tiinately  is  perplexing  in  places.  Finish-  again  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  It  ception,  it  will  he  made  an  annual  event.  i,y  r  W.  Pate  of  the  Royers  .Wk'-' 

ing  a  page  of  text  and  turning  a  pleased  is  surprising  that  lie  talks  at  all  about  -  and  Democrat. 

eye  uimiii  the  jiages  of  reproduced  ad-  these  topics:  7t'hat  he  says  is  not  very  WARREN  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  Mrs.  I-.  S.  Read  of  the  TayettriilR 
vertisements  which  follow,  one  is  startling.  In  view  of  his  .shocked  dis-  PYaiik  R  Warren  was  elected  presi-  democrat  will  speak  on  “Women  m 
occasionally  surprised  to  find  that  there  approval  of  the  notion  of  an  ex-president  ^i,p  p  Printing  Com-  Journalism.” 

is  more  of  the  same  chapter  in  the  serving  in  Congress,  it  seems  a  long  Chicago  at  the  anmnl  mentiiicr  - - 

great  beyond.  Or,  finding  type  that  time  or  a  great  change  since  the  days  14  succeeds  Robert  F.astmaif  WAUKESHA  TO  ADVERTISE 

looks  like  text,  one  sometimes  discovers  when  for  so  many  terms  John  Quincy  dectexl  chairman  of  the  Ixiard!  A  three-vear  community  advertising 

that  It  IS  part  of  an  advertisement,  and  Adams  after  he  had  been  Oii^  Execu-  Camplicll  was  elected  vice-chair-  program  costing  $80,000  is  projected  by 

vice  versa.  And.  reading  an  article  tive  was  a  meml^r  of  the  House  of  officers  were  40  business  men  of  Waiikeslia. 

which  refers  to  an  advertisement,  one  Keprcsentatives.— K.  \V .  re-elected.  Mr.  Campbell  remains  a  working  in  conjunction  with  the  put>: 


which  refers  to  an  advertisement,  one  Representatives.— R.  W.  re-elected.  Mr.  Campbell  remains  a  working  in  conjunction  with  the  pul>: 

ran  merely  hunt  around  to  learn  if  the  *  ♦  *  vice-president.  The  stockholders  at  the  licity  committee  of  the  .AssiKiation  01 

advertisement  is  near  by.  ^SW.ALD  G.ARRISON  VILL.ARD.  meeting  increased  the  number  of  the  Commerce.  .An  advertising  agency  na- 

Obviously,  the  book  is  not  one  to  read  A./  publisher  of  The  Platinn.  on  .April  company’s  directors  from  five  to  nine,  prepared  an  outline  of  a  program  wine 

page  by  page.  On  the  other  hand,  it  16  started  a  series  of  articles  on  the  adding  Frank  R.  Warren.  Giarles  Oliff,  will,  if  adopted,  place  Waukesha  among 

is  not  a  Ixiok  to  read  once  and  discard,  modern  press.  The  first  two  articles  Adelor  J.  Petit  and  W.  Secord.  the  large  community  advertisers. 
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BRITISH  PRESS  INSURANCE 
PLAN  APPROVED 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


of  communication  between  the  members 
of  the  Institute  seeking  professional  em¬ 
ployment  and  others  who  wish  to  employ 
them.  This  is  not  called  an  employment 
agency  but  seems  to  be  rather  a  liaison 
between  the  employer  of  journalists  and 
the  journalists  who  may  seek  employ¬ 
ment  or  want  to  better  their  condition. 
It  has  established  a  library  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  Institute,  developed 
a  professional  journal  for  journalists 
and  established  a  home  for  unfortunate 
members.  Its  official  Grey  Book  which 
is  revised  from  time  to  time  contains 
the  charter,  the  constitution,  the  by-laws, 
the  names  of  the  various  officers  and  all 
the  members — in  fact  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  compendium  of  the  organization 
as  it  exists. 

The  Institute  has  gone  quite  a  ways 
in  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
a  plan  for  providing  against  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  age,  sickness,  death  or  other  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  charter  under  which  the 
Institute  was  founded  was  given  forty 
years  ago  and  it  is  conceded  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  officers  that  most  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  charter  was  given  have  since 
been  accomplished. 

While  all  journalists,  and  journalists 
only,  are  eligible  for  membership  and 
office  in  the  Institute,  proprietors  are  not 
barred  from  admission  but  they  have  no 
voice  in  the  operation  of  the  Institute. 
The  dues  of  the  organization  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  averages  but  little  over  25  cents  a 
week  which  enables  most  any  working 
journalist  to  become  a  member  if  he  has 
the  other  necessary  qualifications.  While 
the  British  Institute  does  not  operate  as 
a  trade  union  as  we  understand  trade 
unions,  it  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
certain  minimum  salaries  extending  over 
five  greater  divisions  of  journalism.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a 
maximum  salary,  but  the  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  for  each  division  has  been  officially 
fixed.  The  Institute  has  at  times  gone 
into  court  to  defend  its  rights  and  gen¬ 
erally  succeeded  pretty  well. 

A  study  of  the  salary  question,  a 
question  which  of  course  must  be  vital 
not  only  to  the  employe  but  to  the  em¬ 
ployers  among  the  journalists,  shows 
that  the  minimum  salary  rates  fixed  by 
the  Institute  are  somewhat  lower  on  the 
average  than  the  salaries  of  American 
newspaper  writers.  There  may  of  course 
be  sporadic  cases  in  which  the  salary  of 
the  American  journalist  is  below  that  of 
the  British  corresponding  class,  but  a 
careful  comparison  of  salaries  would 
indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  American 
salary  is  much  better.  To  give  a  con¬ 
crete  case,  the  graded  scale  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association,  which  is 
one  fixed  by  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  with  the  newspaper  society  and 
follows  out  pretty  generally  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  Institute,  gives 
sub-editors  and  reporters  on  the  London 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  approxi¬ 
mately  $47  to  $50  a  week  as  a  minimum, 
which  I  think  is  somewhat  below  the 
average  salary  paid  to  workers  on  the 
metropolitan  papers  of  the  United 
States. 

The  British  Institute  of  Journalists, 
however,  has  one  power  which  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
up-to-date  _dws  not  enjoy.  Namely,  it 
can  take  disciplinary  action  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Institute  against  any  member 
who  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  any  act  dis¬ 
creditable  to  him  as  a  journalist  or  other¬ 
wise.  Complaint  may  be  made  against 
the  member  by  any  district  committee 
or  any  person.  A  copy  of  the  complaint 
is  sent  to  the  member  in  question  and  he 
may,  if  he  wishes,  reply  in  writing  to 
the  complaint.  The  council  can  debate 
the  matter  not  less  than  twenty-one  days 
after  a  ct^y  of  the  complaint  has  been 
sent  to  the  member  concerned.  Evidence 
may  be  heard  by  the  council  and  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  counsel  may  be  engaged  by 
either  party  by  sp^ial  leave  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  cover  the  inquiry  may  tie 
demanded  by  the  Institute’s  officials  or 
by  the  person  making  the  complaint.  If 


it  is  decided  by  the  council  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  that  the  member  is  guilty  of  some 
discreditable  action  the  Institute  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  exclude  him  from  member¬ 
ship  or  from  office,  or  suspend  him 
from  membership  for  a  period  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  years.  His  sentence  may  be 
rev<4c^  or  modified  by  the  council  at 
any  time. 

The  Institute  provided  professional 
and  legal  aid  free  to  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  council  of  that  Insti¬ 
tute  is  empowered  to  take  legal  or  other 
action  as  may  be  considered  necessary 
tio  protect  or  defend  the  privileges  of 
any  member  or  members  generally  and 
the  profession  of  journalism,  and  to  this 
end  they  may  incur  such  expenditures 
of  funds  at  their  disposal  as  they  may 
consider  necessary. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists  to  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  tlie  committee  have  given  most 
careful  thought  is  that  of  the  safeguards 
to  employment  and  the  benefits  to  those 
who  may  be  out  of  employment  through 
sickness  or  other  misfortunes.  The 
main  organization  is  divided  into  local 
districts,  each  with  its  own  office  where 
professional  employment  registers  are 
kept.  Subject  to  certain  safeguards  un¬ 
employment  benefits  are  pay^le  to  un¬ 
employed  members  who  have  paid  a 
year’s  subscription  and  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  journalists  for  a  year.  These 
benefits  go  into  effect  when  a  member 
has  been  out  of  work  for  two  weeks 
and  has  made  the  necessary  application 
for  benefit  to  his  district.  If  his  claim 
is  considered  valid  he  will  be  paid  a 
sum  which  does  not  exceed  $12  to  $13 
a  week  which  will  be  paid  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year. 
In  special  or  unusual  circumstances 
additional  benevolent  grants  may  be 
made  at  the  discretion  of  the  council  of 
the  Institute.  The  Institute  is  also  en¬ 
abled  to  make  certain  grants  of  money 
to  the  widows  of  members.  It  main¬ 
tains  an  orphan  fund  out  of  which  it 
educates  members’  orphans  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  years. 

The  Provident  Fund  is  a  Friendly 
Society,  registered  under  the  British 
F'riendly  Society  Acts,  and  works  as  a 
sort  of  subsidiary  to  the  British  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists.  It  permits  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  insurance  of  $1,500,  plus  cer¬ 
tain  bonuses  which  usually  exceed  those 
of  the  leading  British  life  insurance 
companies.  Members  of  the  Institute 
between  tlie  ages  of  15  and  65  may  take 
out  endowment  insurance  maturing  at 
ages  of  55,  60  or  65,  which  will  cover 
them  against  death  or  permanent  inca¬ 
pacity  from  earning  their  living  as  jour¬ 
nalists. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists  to  work  out  a  pen¬ 
sion  scheme  which  would  give  a  weekly 
stipend  securable  at  the  age  of  65,  pro¬ 
vides  that  under  the  rules  by  which  the 
fund  operates  an  employe  member  may 
withdraw  at  any  time  and  receive  a  re¬ 
fund  of  his  contributions  plus  2J4% 
compound  interest.  He  may  cease  to 
make  contributions  and  receive  at  the 
pensionable  age  a  revised  pension  based 
upon  the  amount  contributed.  Should 


an  employe  member  die  within  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  beginning  of 
this  pension  period,  payment  of  j^nsion 
to  his  estate  will  continue  until  five 
years’  pension  has  been  paid.  If  an  em¬ 
ploye  member  die  before  attaining  the 
pensionable  age  his  estate  will  receive 
all  his  contributions  plus  2j4%  com¬ 
pound  interest. 

The  committee,  in  looki^  into  the 
matter  of  benefits  and  pensions  as  pos¬ 
sibly  applicable  to  the  newspaper  organ¬ 
izations  in  America,  finds  that  while 
there  is  no  general  plan  outlined  or 
followed,  nearly  all  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers — and  many  of  the  smaller  ones 
— have  in  effect  some  such  arrangements 
whereby  newspaper  workers  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  ill  health  and  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  certain  forms  of  life  insur¬ 
ance.  In  many  cases  this  is  provided  by 
the  newspapers  themselves.  In  others  it 
is  a  co-operative  matter,  the  fund  for 
which  is  supplied  both  by  employers  and 
employes.  The  Institute,  as  stated  pre¬ 
viously  in  this  report,  maintains  a  home 
for  journalists  which  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  committee  selected  by  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Institute  and 
largely  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
collections.  Opinions  of  those  from  this 
country  who  have  visited  this  home  dif¬ 
fer.  Some  think  it  is  not  entirely  a 
success.  Others  see  where  it  has  done 
much  good  and  serves  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose.  That  it  has  been  of  much  benefit 
to  invalid  journalists  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  accorded  the  needed 
care  and  rest  cannot  be  denied. 

In  addition  to  establishing  better  wage 
and  working  conditions  the  Institute  has 
helped  to  bring  about  a  greater  surety 
of  employment  by  establishing  as  an 
accepted  custom  the  right  of  an  em¬ 
ployed  journalist  to  an  adequate  notice 
of  dismissal.  This  varies  from  three 
months  to  a  year. 

Walter  Williams,  in  summing  up  his 
survey  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists, 
says:  “The  Institute  of  Journalists  has 
done  great  service  in  promoting  more 
wholesome  conditions  of  employment, 
definite  terms  of  holidays,  better  sala- 


TODAY,  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  how  many  local  adver¬ 
tisers  use  the  DAILY  NEWS,  but 
rather  how  few  DO  NOT. 


DAILYmiEWS 


15TH  &  CHERRY  STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Now  More  Than 

200,000  Daily 


ries  and  wages,  old  age  assurances  and 
pensions,  a  home  for  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  certainty  of  tenure  of  employ¬ 
ment,  while  at  the  same  time  increasiiy 
the  professional  spirit  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  prestige  of  journalists.  Its  form 
of  organization,  the  democracy  of  its 
membership,  its  professional  aspirations 
and  achievements,  commend  it  to  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  by  American  journal¬ 
ists  with  a  view  to  a  similar  organiza¬ 
tion  modified  to  American  conditions.” 

No  survey  of  the  work  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  some  attention  being  paid 
to  the  other  strongest  organization  of 
newspaper  workers  in  Great  Britain,  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists.  This 
was  organized  twenty-three  years  after 
the  formation  of  what  is  now  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Journalists.  Like  the  Institute 
of  Journalists  it  was  also  started  in 
Manchester,  England.  It  was  formd 
by  a  body  of  working  newspaper  men 
who  wanted  a  real  trade  union.  Many 
of  these  men  thought  that  the  presence 
in  the  Institute  of  proprietor  members 
hampered  somewhat  the  bettering  of  the 
newspaper  workers’  conditions,  and  they 
felt  they  could  get  farther  in  an  organ¬ 
ization  that  had  trade  union  affiliations 
than  they  could  through  the  Institute  of 
Journalists. 

Organized  in  1907  the  National  Union 
or  Journalists  has  grown  to  a  pretty 
large  organization.  It  claims  to  speak 
with  authority  for  working  journalists 
in  the  negotiation  of  wages  aand  adjust¬ 
ment  of  working  conditions  and  is  the 
only  journalistic  party  recognized  as  a 
trade  union  by  the  other  unions  in  the 
printing  industry.  It  is  also  affiliated 
with  the  International  Federation  of 
Journalists  which  units  to  some  degree 
the  various  organizations  of  continental 
Europe.  It  fixes  and  enforces  a  scale 
of  wages  agreed  upon  by  the  employes. 
It  confers  unemplo3^ent  benefits,  pro¬ 
vides  pensions  for  journalists  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  work,  and  contributes 
toward  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

(Continued  on  page  138) 


The  Margach  Feeder 


Over  1 1 ,000  in  use 


In  its  steady  and  sturdy 
advance  the  Margach  Feeder 
has  vaulted  barriers  of  skep¬ 
ticism  and  pessimism  where 
large  batteries  of  typesetting 
and  typecasting  machines  are 
used. 


Facing  the  Facts 
in  Philadelphia 


We  have  recently  completed 

on  the  Monotype  machines  at 

Office  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
which  in  addition  to  the  earlier  installation  of  176 
Feeders  on  Linotypes,  Intertypes  and  Ludlows,  now  totals 
306  MARGACH  FEEDERS  in  that  office. 


And  now  we  are  installing  101  Feeders  in  the  New 
York  Journal  and  New  York  American  office,  where  90 
inferior  metal  feeders  are  being  discarded. 


Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years 


MARGACH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


HERMAN  DIAMOND,  President 
213  CENTRE  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


/ 


Everywhere  at  tne  same  time. 


Public  Address  System 
brings  speaker  right  to 


'VOU  _  speaker  rises  —  and  the 

Western  Electric  installation 
in  the  huge  room  transforms  him  into  a  score  of  speakers!  No 
matter  how  far  away  from  him  you  sit,  his  every  word  comes 
to  you  as  distinctly  as  though  he  stood  right  beside  your  chair. 

Committees  arranging  banquets  or 
conventions  find  that  meetings  are  ^  j  ^ 
more  interesting  and  effective  when 

held  in  hotels  where  the  Public  Ad-  WrMr  m 

<iress  System  widens  the  hearing  circle.  ^  ^  ^ 

This  equipment  is  a  miniature  inte-  PUBLIC 
nor  broadcasting  station,  transmitting 

speech, music  and  entertainment  within  Disi 


a  building — to  as  many  rooms  as  desired.  Patrons  of  hotels  thus 
equipped  find  an  added  attraction  in  getting  music  "on  tap”  in 
their  rooms  via  loud  speaker. 

In  up-to-date  schools,  hospitals,  railroad  stations  and  amusement 
parks,  too,  you  will  find  the  Public  Address  System  adding  to  con¬ 
venience  and  enjoyment.  Made  by  your  telephone  makers,  it  as¬ 
sures  the  faithful  tone  and  dependable  service  for  which  Western 
Electric  sound  transmitting  apparatus  has  been  known  for  over 
half  a  century. 


Western  Electric 

PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEMS 

Distributed  by  Graybar  Electric  Company 
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BRITISH  PRESS  INSURANCE 
PLAN  APPROVED 


(Continued  from  page  136) 


The  National  Union  of  Journalists 
has  established  through  discussion  with 
the  proprietors  a  dehnite  contract  for 
membership  in  the  Union  whic^  is  in 
compliance  with  the  Trades  Union  Act. 
The  Institute  of  Jour^ists  has  no 
direct  contract.  The  Union  admits  only 
employed  journalists  to  its  membership; 
the  Institute  includes  all  except  propri¬ 
etors  and  the  latter  may  be  associate 
mentbers.  There  have  been  attempts 
made  at  various  times  to  bring  about  a 
fusion  between  the  two  bodies,  but  thus 
far  they  have  not  been  successful  al¬ 
though  friendly  relations  exist  between 
them.  Both  organizations  issue  monthly 
journals  of  much  interest  and  value  to 
members,  and  both  organizations  are 
doing  a  lot  to  help  in  the  education  and 
preparation  of  those  who  want  to  enter 
the  journalistic  field.  The  Institute  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  course  of  journalism  at  the  Uhi- 
versity  of  London,  and  both  organiza¬ 
tions  have  at  various  times  given  aid  to 
kxal  and  national  plans  for  professional 
education. 

James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the 
Item-Tribune  of  New  Orleans,  when  in 
England  last  summer  gave  some  time  to 
inquiry  into  the  workings  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Institute  of  Journalists.  He  came 
away  with  the  distinct  impression  that 
an  entirely  different  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion  was  needed  for  the  editorial  side 
of  the  American  newspaper.  He,  like 
Walter  Williams  and  other  newspaper 
men  from  this  country  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  situation  in  Great  Britain,  felt 
firmly  that  the  trade  union  idea  is  not 
applicable  to  America,  that  it  is  neither 
required  nor  desired  by  the  newspaper 
workers  themselves. 

Mr.  Thomson,  however,  is  very  muc'n 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  news¬ 
papers  providing  some  type  of  insur¬ 
ance  for  their  workers.  He  would  like 
to  see  newspapers  carrying  enough  in¬ 
surance  to  give  the  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  reportorial  departments,  in 
continuous  gO(^  standing  at  the  end  of 
thirty  to  thirty-five  years,  a  retirement 
pension;  also  the  possibility  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  life  insurance  for  each 
year  of  the  employe’s  continuous  service 
with  the  paper  after  a  certain  number 
of  years  has  elapsed.  As  Mr.  Thomson 
points  out,  there  are  a  number  of  the 
larger  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
which  are  doing  this  and  doing  it  very 
well,  but  there  is  no  general  adoption 
of  such  a  policy.  A  great  many  papers 
have  not  any  form  of  protection  for  the 
editorial  workers.  He  believes  that  in¬ 
surance  for  old  age,  sick  benefits,  and 
other  features  of  protection  for  edito¬ 
rial  workers  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  Society. 

A  well  knowTi  newspaper  man,  con¬ 
nected  with  one  of  the  prominent  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  spent  some 
time  in  London  last  summer  looking 
into  the  actual  workings  of  the  British 
Institute  of  Journalists,  and  found  that 
some  of  the  men  with  whom  he  talked 
complained  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Institute  in  helping  to  get  them  the 
wages  that  they  believed  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to.  For  that  reason  they  were  in¬ 
clined  to  turn  to  the  National  Union  of 
Journalists  because  it  was  a  trade  union, 
although  they  weren’t  very  strong  for 
the  idea  of  belonging  to  a  trade  union. 
Other  members  didn’t  look  very  kindly 
on  the  fact  that  the  Institute  accepted 
as  associate  members  the  publishers  of 
the  newspapers — despite  the  fact  that 
these  publishers  have  no  vote  on  ques¬ 
tions  affecting  the  organization  or  its 
membership. 

But  this  newspaper  man  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  make-up  of  the  Institute 
was  excellent,  its  members  being  high- 
class,  conservative  rather  than  radical, 
and  that  the  Institute  had  in  his  opinion 
done  a  good  deal  to  help  raise  the  social 
and  professional  standing  of  journalism. 
He  brought  back,  however,  a  very  vivid 
imp>ression  that  it  did  not  have  any  great 
influence  in  bettering  the  financial  con¬ 


dition  of  the  workers.  On  the  other 
hand  he  found  that  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists  had  done  a  lot  to  bet¬ 
ter  wage  and  working  conditions,  and 
the  impression  he  received  was  that  it 
stood  much  stronger  with  the  working 
journalists  than  ^e  Institute  did.  He 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  about  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  was  the  dupliution 
of  effort  along  many  lines  that  exist  in 
the  two  groups.  He  believes  that  if  the 
two  could  be  amalgamated  it  would  fur¬ 
nish  the  strongest  newspapter  organiza¬ 
tion  in  existence  anywhere. 

After  studying  carefully  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  these  two  big  journalists’  organ¬ 
izations  in  Great  Britain  one  must  feel 
that  if  comes  down  pretty  much  to  this: 
that  the  British  Institute  of  Journalists  is 
after  all  a  sort  of  benevolent  press  club; 
that  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  is 
a  trade  union.  Each  is  trying  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things  along  its  line,  some  of  which 
are  very  beneficial,  but  each  has  its  lim¬ 
itations,  and  the  only  matter  which  might 
concern  this  Society  is  the  probability  of 
the  possibility  of  its  adopting  or  promul¬ 
gating  certain  measures  which  might  bet¬ 
ter  the  conditions  of  the  editorial  work¬ 
ers  on  the  American  newspaper. 

This  committee  does  not  feel  that  it 
has  any  very  definite  recommendations  to 
make  along  this  line.  However  it  would 
suggest  that  there  be  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  fo  make  further  inquiry  into  the 
insurance  and  p>ension  features  of  the 
British  Institute  and  p>ossibly  confer  with 
representatives  of  the  American  News- 
pa|)er  Publishers  Association.  Out  of 
such  a  conference  there  might  come  some 
definite  plan  of  procedure  looking  toward 
the  bettering  of  the  future  prosp)ects  of 
newspaper  workers. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that 
no  owners  or  publishers  of  the  great 
American  newsoap)ers.  such  as  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  editors  in  this  Society, 
want  to  see  any  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  given  the  be.st  years  of  their 
life  in  the  building  un  of  their  prop)erty, 
suffer  in  their  reclining  years  or  leave 
their  families  in  want  after  passing  out 
of  the  newspaper  picture.  Tf  this  Society 
could  initiate  and  have  put  into  effect  a 
plan  whereby  the  snectre  of  misfortune 
might  no  longer  stalk  after  sored  and 
weary  worker  in  editorial  offices  it — in 
the  minds  of  the  committee — would  be 
doing  a  work  that  would  last  lomr  after 
the  men  who  brought  it  about  had  In¬ 
come  but  a  memory. 


STAGED  SAFETY  SHOW 


Los  Angeles  Daily  News  Gives 
Instructions  to  Carriers 

In  its  campaign  for  safety,  especially 
among  the  home  delivery  carriers  and 
newslxtys,  the  I.os  Angeles  (Cal.)  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  Neu's  recently  staged  a 
Safety  Standard  Show. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mayor  John 
C.  Porter,  Manchester  Boddy.  publisher 
of  the  News,  and  Elliott  C.  Hensel,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  the  News. 

Through  the  medium  of  talks  and 
motion  pictures,  the  News  showed  the 
boys,  whose  working  hours  are  spent  on 
the  streets,  how  they  can  best  avoid  the 
dangers  which  are  often  a  part  of  the 
daily  distribution  of  newspapers. 


DEVINE-TENNEY  APPOINTED 

The  Fort  Madison  (la.)  Evening 
Democrat,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant 
(la.)  Evening  Ncivs.  have  appointed 
the  Devine-Tenney  Cornoration.  New 
York  City,  Chicago  and  Des  Moines,  as 
their  national  advertising  representative, 
effective  May  1  and  June  1,  1930,  re¬ 
spectively. 


DAILY’S  STAFF  VACCINATED 

All  members  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Toledo  Netvs-Bce  were 
forced  to  submit  to  vaccination  last  week 
after  Ray  Williams,  a  member  of  the 
staff,  was  found  to  be  ill  of  smallpox. 
Williams  is  recovering,  but  there  are  still 
a  number  of  sore  arms  pounding  out 
News-Bee  stories. 


HANFF-METZGER,  inc. 

are  pleased  to  announce  that  they  are 
now  placing  all  the  advertising  for 


UNITED  HOTELS  SYSTEM 

PUBLISHERS  are  invited  to  submit  offerings 
of  space  for  accommodations  at  the  hotels 
listed  below,  on  a  due  bill  basis.  Due  bills  are 
acceptable  only  on  individual  hotels  and  not  for 
the  System  as  a  whole.  Prompt  action  is  assured 
because  we  are  in  constant  contact  with  advertis¬ 
ing  headquarters  of  United  Hotels  Company. 


Jf'rite  or  wire  your  requirements. 


The  Roosevelt . 

The  Benjamin  Franklin... 

. New  York  City 

The  Robert  Treat . 

The  Alexander  Hamilton.. 

The  Htary-Trent . 

The  I'enn-Harris . 

The  Ten  Eyek  . . 

The  Onondaza  . 

The  Seneea  . 

The  Niagara  . 

The  Portaire . 

The  Durant . 

The  President . 

Kl  Conquistador . 

C.\N.An.\ 

. Flint,  Mich. 

The  Mount  Royal . 

Royal  Connaiizht . 

The  Clifton . 

The  Prince  Kdward . 

.AFFILI.\TKn 

I'nitrd  llotriH  of  the  Hoiitli  und  We«t,  Ine, 

Hotel  St.  Franein . San  Franeiaeo.  Calif. 

The  WaKhInitlon-Yoiiree . Shreveport,  La. 

The  Roosevelt  . New  Orleana,  I.a. 

The  Bienville  . New  Orleans,  La. 

Canada-West  Indies  Hotel  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Constant  SprioK . Kingston,  .lamaira,  B.  W.  L 

HANFF-METZGER,  me. 

Advertising 

Organized  1913 

Paramount  Bldg.,  Broadway,  43rd  and  44th  Sts., 
New  York  City 


Newspaper  Equipment 


An  Advanced  Line 


lert  IS  in  use  in  the  new  plant  ot  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  is  a  special¬ 
ized  form  of  the  News  Copy  Desk  illus¬ 
trated  at  the  right.  These  desks  are 
arranged  with  cases  for  holding  large 
varieties  of  "credit  lines"  and  other 
special  slugs.  Methods  of  handling 
copy  differ  in  many  plants  and,  there¬ 
fore,  require  varied  treatment  of  de¬ 
sign  in  Copy  Desks. 


N«ws  Copy  Desk— Front  View 
Rear  View  shown  directly  below 


News  Copy  Desk— Front  View 
Rear  View  shown  directly  below 


Newspaper  Equipment 

Made  with  Full  Knowledge  of  TA'i.  A  sn 

Newspaper  Requirements  | 

Those  who  seek  the  ser-  with  hope  of  meriting  n 

vices  of  the  Engineering  the  publisher’s  and  the 
B  ^  Department  of  the  Amer-  printer’s  future  favorable 
ican  Type  Founders  Com-  consideration.  Whatever 
pany  do  so  with  full  knowledge  that  nothing  will  be  sug-  your  plant  problems  are, 
gested  or  recommended  which  will  not  bring  about  its  own  consult  the  Engineering 

financial  return.  The  service  of  the  Engineering  Department  Department  direct,  or  make  known  your  desires  through 

is  a  gratuitous  one  offered  in  appreciation  of  past  patronage  one  of  our  conveniently  located  Selling  Houses. 


The  Proofreader’s  Desk  shown  at  the 
left  was  designed  in  our  Engineering 
Department  and  first  exhibited  at  the 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  New  York,  in 
September,  1927,  and  is  in  use  in  many 
plants.  The  reading  boards  are  adjust¬ 
able  and  removable. 

The  Ad  Foreman’s  Desk  shown  at  the 
right  is  one  of  several  designed  in  our 
Engineering  Department.  One  of  the 
special  features  of  this  Desk  is  the 
schedule  boards  for  listing  advance  ads 
as  they  are  received. 

Manufactured  by  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  backed  by  fifty  years*  experience  in  building  Printing  Equipment 


Ad  Foramoi 


Proofreader's  Desk 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY 


AAii,. 
N»*Yorli  City 
Pa, 


Richmond,  Va. 
Baltimora,  AAd. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Clavoland,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Chicago,  III. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dotroit,  Mich. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Milwauk*»,Wis. 


Danvar,  Colo.  Saattia,  Wash.  Los  Angalas,  Cal. 

Portland,  Oragon  Spokana,Wash.  Vancouvar,  B.  C. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Dallas,Taxas 

•'T  IN  NEHir^S  or  T>“  IINAIMARD  OOTHIC  rANIE' 


Minnaapolis,  Minn. 
Omaha,  Nab. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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CHECK  PROPOSED  ON  NEW 
LEGISLATION 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


blackmail,  but  they  denied  that  the  black¬ 
mail  money  liad  been  collected  with  their 
knowledge  or  connivance. 

The  first  man  picked  on  by  the  new 
paper,  the  Saturday  Press,  was  Chief  of 
Police  Frank  Brunskill  of  Minneapolis. 
He  retaliated  by  banning  the  Saturday 
Press  from  the  newsstands.  But  the 
sheet  continued  to  circulate,  and  it 
brought  other  officials  under  attack. 

In  the  sworn  petition  filed  by  County 
Attorney  Floyd  B.  Olson,  upon  which 
the  temporary  injunction  was  issued  by 
Judge  Mathias  Baldwin  of  the  Hennepin 
county  district  court,  it  was  charged 
that  the  Saturday  Press  proceeded  to  at¬ 
tack  CTiarles  G.  Davis,  head  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  league  of  Minneapolis, 
Mayor  Gearge  Leach;  County  Attorney 
Olson,  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  members 
of  a  Hennepin  county. grand  jury. 

There  was  no  charge  that  the  Satur¬ 
day  Press  was  obscene;  the  postoffice 
authorities  accepted  it  in  the  mails.  The 
first  issue  carried  an  article  on  the  evils 
of  gambling  protected  by  the  city  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  next  morning  Editor 
Guilford  was  shot  by  gunmen  and  he 
identified  two  members  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  underworld  as  his  attackers.  Later 
Guilford  withdrew  from  the  Saturday 
Press,  leaving  Editor  Near  in  sole  own¬ 
ership. 

In  succeeding  issues  EMitor  Near 
printed  fresh  attacks.  He  charged 
Chief  of  Police  Brunskill  with  too  close 
association  with  Moss  Barnett,  notorious 
leader  of  a  Minneapolis  gang.  Then  he 
accused  Mr.  Davis,  the  ostensible  de¬ 
fender  of  public  morals,  of  withholding 
knowledge  that  a  gambling  place  of 
Barnett’s  was  being  run  wide  open.  The 
paper  said  on  this  charge: 

“This  is  a  bold  statement  to  make.  If 
it  is  not  true,  we  are  guilty  of  criminal 
libel.  We  want  to  hear  from  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Davis.” 

But  nothing  was  done.  The  next  issue 
contained  an  expose  of  activity  by  Bar¬ 
nett’s  gang  in  intimidating  Samuel  Sha¬ 
piro,  a  dry  cleaner  who  refused  to  join 
a  racketeer  association.  Shapiro’s  entire 
stock  was  ruined  by  gunmen  who  enter«l 
his  place  in  daytime  and  hurled  acid 
over  suits  and  dresses. 

Mayor  Leach  was  accused  of  discharg¬ 
ing  a  policeman  who  tagged  the  mayor’s 
automobile  for  a  parking  violation. 
County  Attorney  Olson  was  assailed  for 
failure  to  prosecute  Editor  Guilford’s  at¬ 
tackers.  and  for  failing  to  investigate 
Moss  Barnett’s  activities.  A  grand  jury 
was  attacked  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
conducted  the  inquiry. 

Although  no  effort  was  made  by  the 
Tribune’s  law'yers  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  these  charges,  it  was  noted  that  var¬ 
ious  results  followed  their  publication. 

Moss  Barnett  was  indicted  on  the  in¬ 
formation  supplied  by  the  Saturday 
Press,  and  became  a  fugitive  from  the 
law.  The  dry  cleaners’  racketeer  asso¬ 
ciation  was  disbanded,  its  members  in¬ 
dicted  and  fined  on  pleas  of  guilty. 
Sam  Shapiro  operates  his  shop  unmolest¬ 
ed.  Chief  of  Police  Brunskill  was 
kicked  out  of  office  by  Mayor  Leach, 
the  mayor  declining  to  explain  his  action 
publicly. 

The  statute  under  which  the  injunc¬ 
tion  was  issued  is  quoted  as  follows : 

“.\ny  person  who . shall  be  en¬ 

gaged  in  the  business  of  regularly  or 
customarily  producing,  publishing  or  cir¬ 
culating,  hiving  in  possession,  selling  or 
giving  away . a  malicious,  scandal¬ 
ous  and  defamatory  newspaper . 

is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  all  persons 
guilty  of  such  nuisance  may  be  enjoined, 
as  hereinafter  provided . In  ac¬ 

tions  brought  under  the  above,  there 
shall  be  available  the  defense  that  the 
truth  was  published  with  good  motives 
and  for  justifiable  ends.” 

The  law  was  passed  in  1925,  when  a 
state  senator  from  the  mine  lands  of 
Northern  Minnesota,  coming  under  the 
withering  attack  of  the  Ripsaw,  a  news¬ 
paper  in  his  district,  introduced  the  bill 
in  the  legislature.  Before  the  senator 
could  invoke  the  new  law,  the  editor  of 


the  Ripsaw  died,  and  the  Ripsaw  died 
with  him.  For  two  years  the  law  was 
not  used,  until'  it  came  handily  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  County  Attorney  Olson. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  proceeded 
against  the  Saturday  Press,  Mr.  Olson 
brought  about  the  suppression  also  of 
the  Twin  City  Reporter.  No  defense 
was  ever  offered  by  the  owners  of  the 
latter  sheet. 

An  effort  to  repeal  the  “Gag  Law” 
was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  legislature,  but  the  repeal  bill 
was  defeated  by  vote  of  86  to  30. 

Next  ill  order  is  the  Cleveland  Press 
contempt  of  court  case.  The  case  was 
finished  in  a  triumphant  manner  on 
March  6  of  this  year  when  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  contempt  of  court 
sentences  imposed  by  Common  Pleas 
Judge  W'alther  upon  Louis  B.  Seltzer 
and  Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

Judge  Walther  sentenced  Seltzer  and 
Matson  to  jail  for  30  days  each  and 
fined  them  $500  each  last  summer  after 
the  defendants  had  written  and  published 
an  editorial  in  the  press  criticizing  the 
Judge’s  action  toward  horse  racing. 

The  ruling  was  regarded  as  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  principle  in  the  handling  of 
contempt  actions.  Chief  Justice  Willis 
Vickery,  who  wrote  the  opinion,  said 
Judge  Walther  had  abused  his  discre¬ 
tion  in  sitting  in  a  trial  in  the  case  in 
which  he  himself  was  involved. 

The  editorial  had  criticised  Judge 
Walther  for  issuing  to  officials  of 
Thistledown  race  track  a  writ  enjoining 
the  Sheriff  of  the  county  from  interfer¬ 
ing  with  betting. 

The  opinion  also  said  that  “the  judg¬ 
ment  was  manifestly  against  the  weight 
of  evidence  and  contrary  to  law,  and  the 
penalty  meted  out  is  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  statute.” 

Although  he  sat  as  trial  Judge  in  the 
original  case  of  contempt  of  court  he 
brought  against  the  editors  the  Judge  re¬ 
fused  to  be  represented  at  the  hearing  of 
the  appeal  on  the  grounds  that  such  rep¬ 
resentation  would  be  “unethical.” 

“He  should  have  referred  the  case  to 
an  associate  and  have  given  his  state¬ 
ment  as  a  witness  rather  than  as  a  Judge 
from  the  bench,”  said  the  opinion. 

“We  live  in  an  age  of  pitiless  publi¬ 
city,  an  age  when  freedom  of  speech  and 
a  free  press  are  a  paramount  issue. 
People  should  be  allowed  to  say  what 
they  please  and  newspapers  to  print  what 
they  please,  always  making  themselves 
liable  under  the  laws  of  slander  or  the 
laws  of  libel.” 

The  Court  declared  that  the  injunction 
issued  by  Judge  Walther,  which  was 
criticised  by  the  Press  editorial,  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  not  even  the  person 
violating  it  could  be  found  guilty  of 
contempt. 

“Because  a  man  gets  on  the  bench  it 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  has 
changed  his  temperament  or  his  liability 
to  get  excited,”  the  Court  said,  “and  if 
he  could  set  himself  alxive  the  rest  of 
mankind  and  sit  in  judgment  on  griev¬ 
ances  in  which  he  is  the  injured  party 
he  would  establish  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent. 

“It  is  better  for  a  Judge  to  be  ruffled 
and  agitated  than  it  is  to  close  the  mouth 
of  the  speaker  to  the  public. 

“In  other  words,  it  is  better  that  the 
press  be  free,  speech  be  free,  the  right  of 
assembly  be  free,  and  the  right  to  air 
views  be  free,  rather  than  that  they  be 
uttered  in  fear  and  trembling. 

“A  free  people  must  have  a  free  press, 
and  must  have  the  right  to  speak  freely 
their  thoughts.” 

Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary 
of  War,  counsel  for  the  editors,  out¬ 
lined  the  case  to  the  Appeals  Judges  at 
their  request. 

The  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Wal¬ 
ther  had  been  declared  worthless  by  an 
Assistant  County  Prosecutor,  and  the 
County  Sheriff  raided  the  race  track, 
closing  it  on  the  opening  day.  The  next 
day  the  editorial  appeared  criticising 
Judge  Walther  for  restraining  the 
Sheriff  from  doing  his  sworn  duty. 

As  relevant  and  interesting  there  is 
included  in  this  report  a  statement  by 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  of  the  Qeveland  Press. 


“The  action  of  the  Press  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  purjwrted  injunction  issued 
by  Judge  Frederick  P.  Walther  in  the 
race  track  case  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  newspaper’s  executives,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  best  principles  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism,  and  with  the  history  of 
the  rights  of  the  American  newspaper. 

“The  results  of  the  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings  instituted  by  Judge  Walther  against 
the  editor  and  chief  editorial  writer  of 
the  Press  have  shown  eloquently  that 
these  rights  of  a  newspaper  are  not 
things  to  lie  tampered  with  at  will. 

“The  American  press  almost  in  a  body 
revolted  at  this  attempted  interference 
with  its  sacred  right  of  criticism.  There 
was  a  unanimity  o£  commendation  for 
the  editorial  action  which  caused  the 
proceedings,  and  an  equally  unanimous 
condemnation  of  the  judge  who  tried  to 
be  plaintiff,  judge,  jury  and  prosecutor, 
all  at  once. 

“It  is  safe  to  state  that  as  a  result  of 
the  trial  there  will  probably  be  less  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  bench  than  before.  No 
judge  is  going  to  run  into  the  storm  of 
public  and  editorial  protest  which  Wal¬ 
ther  found  before  he  finished  with  this 
trial. 

“Under  a  dictatorship  there  would 
have  been  a  different  story.  At  least  one 
dictator  is  reputed  to  regulate  all  news¬ 
paper  men  by  permitting  only  those  to 
be  employed  who  have  passed  his  private 
tests  of  allegiance.  He  can  jail,  ostra¬ 
cize  or  isolate  those  who  question  his 
power  and  wisdom. 

“But  in  America  it  is,  fortunately,  a 
little  different.  If  Walther  had  won  his 
point,  it  would  be  possible  for  any  judge 
to  punish  any  newspaper  man  who  criti¬ 
cized  him  or  his  court  adversely,  whether 
the  criticism  in  any  way  interfered  with 
the  procedure  of  a  case  before  the  court 
or  not. 

“Journalism  in  this  country  has  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  principle  that  a  newspaper  is 
supposed  to  print  the  news,  augmented 
by  such  comment  on  events  as  does  not 
obstruct  the  course  of  a  particular  case, 
incite  to  crime,  or  maliciously  injure  any- 


“The  editorial  on  JWalther’s  ‘mon¬ 
strous’  injunction  clearly  lies  outside 
any  of  these  classifications.  To  have  en¬ 
forced  his  ruling  would  have  deprived 
the  newspaper  of  its  right  of  free  com¬ 
ment.  That,  in  turn,  would  have  de¬ 
prived  the  general  public  of  its  only 
source  of  information  and  discussion  of 
their  public  officials  and  servants. 

“The  public  would  be  uninformed, 
worse  than  that,  misinformed,  if  a  judge 
were  able  to  tell  a  newspaper  what  it  can 
or  what  it  cannot  print. 

“As  executives  of  the  Press  viewed  it, 
the  issue  of  contempt  of  court  brought 
against  the  newspaper  by  the  judge  di¬ 
vided  itself  into  two  fundamental  issues, 
both  raised  by  the  judge’s  action. 

“One,  and  most  important,  of  course, 
was  the  citation  of  the  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  which,  in  its  essence,  was  a  direct 
attempted  blow  at  the  right  of  free  com¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper. 

“Too,  and  also  important,  was  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  in  sitting  in  judgment 
in  a  case  in  the  outcome  of  which  he 
inevitably  had  a  selfish  personal  and 
professional  interest. 

“So  vital  are  the  questions  raised  that 
resort,  if  necessary,  to  the  ultimate  judi¬ 
ciary  of  the  land  must  be  had  definitely 
to  decide  them.” 

The  Baggerly  case,  which  involved 
criminal  libel  charges  against  H.  L. 
Baggerly,  publisher  of  the  Los  Gatos, 
(Cal.)  Mail  News,  was  capably  handled 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  in  its  issue  of 
August  17,  1929. 

Josephine  Grant,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
San  Francisco  banker  and  cattle  rancher, 
faced  Police  Judge  Percy  O’Connor  for 
a  second  time  in  San  Jose,  pleaded  guilty 
to  transportation  of  liquor,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  ^00. 

At  her  first  appearance  she  was 
charged  with  driving  while  intoxicated, 
possession  of  liquor  and  reckless  driving. 
The  first  two  charges  were  dismissed 
and  she  was  fined  $.^  on  the  third 
cliarge,  and  the  fine  remitted. 

Demanding  a  grand  jury  investigation, 
Baggerly  through  his  paper  charged 
wealth  and  social  position  had  won 
lenient  treatment  for  Miss  Grant.  Judge 


O’Connor  charged  Baggerly  with  crim- 
inal  libel.  The  publisher  was  vindicated 
when  he  reaffirmed  his  charges  during  a 
two-day  court  hearing  which  ended  with 
a  motion  for  dismissal. 

In  passing  sentence  Judge  O’Connor 
defended  his  action  when  Miss  Grant 
was  previously  before  him,  declaring  he 
did  not  then  nor  since  believe  there  was 
evidence  to  support  the  reckless  driving 
charge  against  her,  and  for  that  reason 
had  fined  her  $50  and  suspended  the  fine. 
As  to  the  transportation  charge,  he  said 
there  was  evidence  she  was  technically 
guilty,  and  fined  her  $3(X).  This  is  the 
usual  fine  in  his  court  for  non-commer¬ 
cial  transportation  of  liquor. 

Editor  &  Publisher  then  goes  on  to 
give  the  following  detailed  report  of 
Baggerly’s  victory,  which  is  here  quoted 
in  large  part : 

W’idely  heralded  as  a  decisive  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  criminal  libel  charges  brought 
against  H.  L.  Baggerly,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  Mail-News,  by  police 
judge  Percy  O’Connor  were  dismissed 
as  the  culmination  of  Baggerly’s  pre¬ 
liminary  examination  on  the  charge  in 
justice  court  in  San  Jose,  Cal.  on  Aue 
13. 

The  motion  for  dismissal  came  as  a 
dramatic  climax  to  the  second  day  of 
the  hearing,  and  was  made  by  the  prose¬ 
cuting  officer,  deputy  district  attorney’ 
Frank  Waterhouse,  at  the  request  of 
Judge  O’Connor  himself. 

Baggerly  had  occupied  the  witness 
chair  throughout  the  day,  and  on  exam¬ 
ination  and  cross  examination  defended 
vigorously  the  statements  in  his  paper  ot 
July  25  criticising  Judge  O'Connor  be¬ 
cause  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  wealthy 
San  Francisco  girl,  was  freed  in  the  “an 
Jose  police  court,  over  which  Jjdge 
O’Connor  presides,  on  charges  of  driv¬ 
ing  while  drunk,  possession  of  liquor, 
and  reckless  driving.  The  first  two 
charges  were  dismissed  on  motion  of  the 
prosecuting  officer  and  when  she  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  third  charge.  Judge  O’Con¬ 
nor  fined  her  $50  and  suspended  sentence. 

Paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  two  arti¬ 
cles  Judge  O’Connor  objected  to,  were 
read  to  Baggerly.  Again  and  again  the 
publisher  replied  “I  believed,  and  still 
believe  them  to  be  true.” 

Asked  to  explain  what  he  meant  when 
he  published  the  statement  that  “Judge 
O’Connor  kow-towed  to  social  standing 
and  political  and  financial  influence  and 
remitted  the  fine”  Baggerly  explained: 

“I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now 
that  in  the  Josephine  Grant  case  there 
was  a  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  and 
that  Judge  O’Connor  was  responsible. 
Ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  bench 
Judge  O’Connor  has  had  the  reputation 
of  giving  people  the  limit  in  cases  in 
which  liquor  is  involved.  In  the  Grant 
case  the  regular  rule  was  suspended,  the 
eyes  of  justice  were  blindfolded.  I  felt 
that  Judge  O’Connor  had  been  awed  by 
the  affluence  of  the  girl  and  had  de¬ 
ferred  to  wealth.” 

Despite  the  vigor  of  his  criticism,  Bag¬ 
gerly  repeatedly  affirmed  on  the  witness 
stand  that  he  had  no  malice  toward 
Judge  O’Connor,  that  his  feeling  to¬ 
ward  him  had  been  friendly,  pointing  out 
that  as  publisher  of  the  San  Jose 
he  had  supported  him  in  his  election 
campaign  for  the  office  of  police  judge, 
and  again  when  he  aspired  to  Congr«s. 
He  was  still  friendly  toward  the  judge 
when  he  criticised  him,  Baggerly  averred. 
“My  purpose  was  to  aid  in  the 
ment  of  the  law  and  to  uphold  respect 
for  the  courts,”  he  said. 

Upon  cross-examination  Baggeri; 
again  made  it  clear  that  he  was  n 
animated  by  any  personal  feeling  again? 
O’Connor,  and  repeated  that  he  had  no 
and  had  no  intention  of  accusing  tne 
official  of  corruption.  , 

Herbert  C.  Jones,  chief  counsel  l 
Baggerly,  addressed  the  Court :  , 

“The  statement  made  by  Mr. 
house  correctly  states  the  views  ot  . 
Baggerly  as  they  were  outlined  on 
stand,  and  as  his  counsel  „ 

them  from  the  beginning  of  th'S 
Mr.  Baggerly’s  sole  interest  in  the 
is  the  vindication  of  the  it 

press  as  permitted  and  guaranteed 
(Cemtinued  on  page  142) 
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IF  ST.  GEORGE  Hadn’t  Been  a  Fighter, 
the  Dreadful  Dragon  Would  Still  Be 
Snorting  Fire  On  the  Countryside  /  / 


ST.  GEORGE  had  the  ''stuff”  in  him  ....  armed  with  a  sharp  spear 
and  unbounded  faith  in  himself^  he  went  bravely  into  battle  and 
left  the  dreadful  dragon  writhing  in  his  death  agony . 


You. ..Mr.  Business  Manager  and  Mr.  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager . . .  represent  a  St.  George, 
1930  model . . .  for  you,  too,  have  a  fearful 
dragon  to  cope  with  in  the  form  of  the 
WEAK  MONDAY  AND  WEAK  SATURDAY  BUGA¬ 
BOO  !  Alas ...  he  breathes  a  spirit  of  despair 
that  turns  your  hair  gray  with  worry . 

GO  OUT  AND  MEET  THAT  DRAGON . . . . 
vanquish  him  for  now  and  all  time.  BRIGGS 
will  furnish  your  weapon  ...  a  sharp,  keen- 
edged  blade  labeled  ''BRIGGS’  WEEKLY 
STANDARD  PAGES  I” 


Briggs'  Weekly  Standard  Pages  will  bring 
from  100,000  to  500,000  lines  yearly  of  de¬ 
sirable  local  advertising  on  the  days  you 
need  it  most . .  .WEAK  MONDAYS  and  SAT¬ 
URDAYS!  The  Briggs  organization  knows 
how  to  get  this  business. ..and  hold  it  for  you 
...and  they  work  in  a  dignified,  effective 
manner  that  adds  further  prestige  to  your 
newspaper.  Get  busy  now. . .  line  up  with 
BRIGGS  without  delay. . . .  and  watch  your 
lineage  volume  mount  steadily  ....  watch 
profits  increase  materially! 


ESTABLISHED  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY  YEARS 

THOMAS  W.  BRIGGS  CO. 

Home  Office:  Columbian  Mutual  Tower,  Memphis, Tenn. 
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CHECK  PROPOSED  ON  NEW 
LEGISLATION 


“It  was  not  until  the  Republican- 
American  had  taken  steps  to  have 
Schiller  arrested  and  brought  up  on 
charges  as  a  test  case,  that  the  clerk 
deserted  his  stand  and  placed  the  inten¬ 
tions  in  a  hie  available  to  reporters. 

- .  He  stated  that  he  had  made  the  move 

prietor  of  a  newspaper  knows  the  facts  only  ‘because  he  was  not  financially  pre- 
to  be,  coupled  with  what  the  law  desig-  pared  for  a  long  legal  battle.’  Shortly 
nates  is  fair  comment.  That  is  the  only  before  the  Republican-American  took 
thing  Mr.  Baggerly  has  reen  interested  steps  to  prosecute  him,  papers  of  the 
in,  and  that  is  the  principle  more  im-  state  published  accounts  involving  two 
party  to  this  case  or  young  couples  who  had  secured  licenses 
any  other  case.  .  secretly  at  Naugatuck,  although  none 

We  well  remember  the  occasion  dur- 

mg  the  past  year  when  three  Washing-  jiermission  of  their 

ton  newsiiaper  men  we r  sent  to  jail  for  aftermath  of  both  these 

refusing  to  reveal  sources  of  news,  j-ases  again  brought  strong  editorials  of 
Seiiator  Capjicr  thereupon  introduced  a  (b-uunciation  against  the  clerk, 
bill  to  make  this  sort  of  barbarous  prac-  -Schiller  lost  the  last  phase  of  the 

Lubbock  when  on  Sept.  18  the  attorney- 

(Tex.)  AzKjlanchc,  for  a  brief,  clear,  general  of  the  state  issued  a  ruling,  re- 
and  forceful  opinion  as  the  practice  quested  by  Schiller’s  attorney,  that: 
which  ^nator  Capp<^  s  bill  seeks  to  ‘Newspaper  reporters  are  members  of 

make  impossible :  Says  the  Texas  general  public  as  every  one  else  and 

,  „  ,  have  equal  right  to  view  marriage 

“The  wholly  unnecessary  un-  license  applications.’  Thus  Schiller’s 

reasonable  action  of  a  court  in  W  ash-  ijjjf  hopes,  that  he  could  get  a  distinc- 
ington  in  sending  three  newspaper  men  ti^n  between  the  ‘general  public’  and 
to  jail  because  they  would  not  testify  -reporters’  which  would  rule  news- 
as  to  the  information  on  which  a  news  paper  men  out  of  the  picture,  are  dead, 
article  was  based  is  warrant  for  “The  following  editorial  from  the  Los 
Senator  Capper's  bill  excepting  news-  Angeles  Times  is  next  called  to  your 
paper  men  in  Washington  from  being  attention : 

compelled  to  betray  confidential  informa-  “The  situation  in  Lubbock,  Tex., 
tion  to^  any  court  in  the  District  of  where  a  judge  issued  an  injunction  pro- 


(Continued  from  page  140) 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  fawiily- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  wliich  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Because  he  has  the  “Biggest 
and  Most  Active  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  in  the  World.” 


He  is  known  to  millions  of 
children  all  over  the  country 
as  “Yours,  fair  and  square — 


SECKATARY 

HAWKINS” 


mine  the  fact.  Otherwise  the  decision 
will  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent.  The 
danger  of  permitting  any  courts  to  work 
in  secret  has  been  abundantly  demon¬ 
strated  :  it  leads  inevitably  to  tyranny.” 

Finally  the  members  of  the  Society  are 
a.sked  to  note  a  ruling  of  importance  in 
England.  It  sets  forth  the  proper  failure 
of  censorship.  The  information  is  gath¬ 
ered  from  an  editorial  in  the  A'eri'  Or¬ 
leans  Item: 
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You  rarely  hear  of  dull  times  or  slack  conditions  in  the  Keystone 
market.  Even  at  present  with  the  general  topic  of  conversation  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  recent  effects  of  the  market  crash  and  the  slowing 
down  of  trade — a  trip  thru  Pennsylvania  would  show  you  that  its  indus¬ 
tries  are  humming  along  at  full  speed. 

Pennsylvania  is  so  rich  in  diversified  industry — in  agriculture — in 
commercial  enterprise — in  shipping — and  business  is  conducted  on 
so  large  a  scale  that  the  people  of  this  state  haven’t  time  to  think  of 
hard  times. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  what  conditions  may  exist  outside  of  the 
state,  there  is  always  plenty  of  business  in  Pennsylvania  if  you  go 
after  it. 

The  newspapers  listed  below  are  ready  to  furnish  surveys  for 
national  advertisers  on  the  business  conditions  of  their  respective  mar¬ 
kets  or  to  supply  special  information  on  the  sales  possibilities  of  any 
product  the  national  advertiser  contemplates  marketing.  We  recom¬ 
mend  Pennsylvania  and  the  newspapers  listed  below  for  profitable 
results. 


Circulation 

tt Allentown  Call  . (M)  38,367 

tt Allentown  Call  . (S)  29,139 

ttBeaver  Falls  News  Tribune.. (E)  8,725 

tBethlehem  Globe  Times . (E)  15,834 

•♦Chester  Times  . (E)  21,442 

tfCoatesville  Record  . (E)  6,979 

tConnelsville  Courier . (E)  6,113 

••Elaston  Express  . (E)  35,454 

••Erie  Times  . (E)  33,232 

ttCreensburg  Review-Tribune. (EM)  14,081 

ttHazehon  Plain-Speaker . (E) )  21  540 

ttHazelton  Standard-Sentinel... (M) ) 

ttLebanon  News  Times . (E)  11,023 

'Mount  Carmel  Item . (E)  4,789 

••Oil  City  Derrick . (M)  8,539 


•Scranton  Times . 

..(E) 

Circulation 

46,354 

2.500 

lines 

.15 

10.000 

lines 

.14 

•Sharon  Herald . 

..(E) 

8,106 

.0357 

.0357 

tt^ashington  Observer  and 

Reporter  . 

(ME) 

17,948 

.06 

.06 

••West  Chester  Local  News. . 

..(E) 

11,484 

.05 

.05 

••Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

..(E) 

27,552 

.07 

.07 

ttWilliamsport  Sun  and 

Gazette  &  Bulletin . (M&E) 

28,622 

.10 

.10 

tYork  Dispatch . 

..(E) 

21,009 

.07 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement.  Oct.  1.  1929. 

••A  B  C  Publishers’  Statement  April  1,  1930. 
ItGovernment  Statement  April  1,  1930. 
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POLITICAL  COURTS  NEED 
PRESS  CURB 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

am  I  trying  to  run  the  newspapers,  but 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  merits  of 
a  case  shall  be  tried  in  the  papers.  I 
must  ask  the  press  to  express  no  opinions 
as  to  the  merits  or  faults  of  things  done 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  or  the  veracity 
of  the  testimony  of  different  witnesses, 
or  alleged  inconsistencies  among  the  wit¬ 
nesses.  It  is  not  within  the  privilege  of 
the  press.  As  highly  as  this  court  re¬ 
gards  the  press,  it  will  insist  that  the 
case  be  not  tried  in  the  newspapers. 
Please  do  not  think  this  is  censure.” 

Such  a  course  sets  a  good  example  of 
proper  practice  on  the  part  of  the  judge 
toward  the  press.  It  is  my  belief  that 
every  judge  who  wants  to  restrict  im¬ 
proper  reporting,  and  to  keep  the  stories 
of  his  court  within  legitimate  style  and 
bound,  can  do  so,  much  along  the  method 
I  have  cited.  The  judge  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  knowledge  and  authority  to  regu¬ 
late  the  publicity  relating  to  trials  in  his 
court,  but  the  deplorable  fact  seems  to  be 
that  tliere  has  been  too  often  an  appetite 
on  the  bench  itself  for  sensational  pub¬ 
licity.  In  these  cases,  gentlemen,  it  is 
for  the  conscientious  press  to  regulate 
the  desires  of  the  judge. 

And  you  gentlemen  also  know  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  sound  and  legitimate  re¬ 
porting  of  court  news.  For  my  own 
part,  I  see  many  examples  of  it  in  the 
daily  papors,  as  a  reader  of  newsp>ai>ers, 
I  believe  that  court  news  written  in  the 
form  of  a  truthful  resume  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  events  of  the  trial  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  effective  than  slush.  Also, 
it  takes  a  higher  quality  of  talent  to 
write  it.  The  employment  of  this  style 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  general  in 
the  metrc^litan  papers,  and  it  is  the 
style  that  should  for  every  reason  of 
good  judgment  and  loyalty  to  our  judicial 
institutions  be  regularly  adopt^ ;  in¬ 
cluding  the  abatement  of  lurid  headlines 
and  vulgar  photographs  of  women  crim¬ 
inals.  There  is  nothing  more  disgusting 
to  citizens  of  sense,  or  more  detrimental 
to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
in  the  courts,  than  the  coddling  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  by  the  newspapers  of  female 
criminals. 

But  before  we  leave  this  subject  of 
trials,  I  wish  particularly  to  condemn 
stories  misrepresenting  the  testimony  and 
incidents  of  the  trial,  stories  tending  to 
intimidate  witnesses,  or  to  prejudice  wit¬ 
nesses  or  jurymen,  as  well  as  those  im¬ 
pairing  in  any  other  way  the  dignity  of 
the  court  and  the  proce^ings. 

In  this  respject  I  should  mention  the 
growing  practice  of  spying  and  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  on  juries,  to  get  stories  about  them 
during  their  secret  deliberations.  This  is 
an  invasion  upx)n  one  of  the  most  sacred 
organs  of  the  common  law,  and  I  am 
amazed  that  it  is  not  stoppied  by  the 
judges  in  whose  courts  it  occurs. 

We  turn  now  briefly  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  side  of  the  picture.  This  is  yet  a 
young  country.  Having  attained  its 
growth  in  physical,  constitutional  and 
material  stature,  it  is  now  in  its  youth¬ 
ful  need  of  intellectual  control  of  its  col¬ 
lective  body  of  human  atoms,  and  its 
organic  coordination.  This  can  only 
come  through  spiecialized  groups  of  in¬ 
telligent  men  acting  within  their  several 
professions ;  and  the  situation  here  calls 
for  mutual  understanding  and  coopiera- 
tion  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
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journalism,  in  contact  through  their  re- 
spiective  spxikesmen. 

Beyond  what  has  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  course  of  this  address,  I 
wish  to  make  mention  of  a  few  sp)ecific 
propiosals.  One  of  them  is  that  the  re- 
pxirters  pay  less  attention  to  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  partisan  prosecutors,  and  law¬ 
yers  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  cases  in 
court. 

It  has  been  propxised  in  the  body  with 
which  my  committee  is  connected,  that 
there  should  be  a  committee  of  the  bar 
in  each  locality  to  confer  and  cooperate 
with  the  local  press,  upxm  such  matters 
as  are  herein  discussed.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one  with  progressive  purposes  in 
view,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  active 
encouragement. 

GANNETT  FORESEES  NEW 
PRESS  METHODS 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

will  be  compielled  to  edit  their  stuff  better 
and  will  undoubtedly  give  newspapers  a 
complete,  carefully-written  story  instead 
of  bulletins,  flashes,  leads,  sub-leads, 
kill-leads  and  all  the  other  corrections 
that  now  come  to  the  telegraph  editor  in 
a  jumbled  fashion. 

The  Teletypxisetter  will,  of  course, 
work  toward  standardization.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  newspapers  that  intend  to 
go  in  a  circuit  to  standardize  their 
grammatical  style,  width  of  column  and 
size  of  typ)e  used.  It  will  also  tend  to 
standardize  our  news  services,  but  I  see 
no  harm  in  that,  for  it  will  be  merely 
an  improvement  over  our  present  wire 
services. 

The  development  of  a  photo  comp^ing 
machine  may  still  further  revolutionize 
the  printing  industry.  Py  photo  com¬ 
posing  I  mean  a  substitution  of  film  for 
typie  in  the  composing  room.  When  a 
machine  is  finally  perfected  we  may  ex- 
poct  it  will  give  us  a  strip  of  film  in¬ 
stead  of  a  galley  of  typo.  This  may  be 
done  by  shooting  a  ray  of  light  through 
a  transparent  letter  so  that  the  letter 
will  be  produced  on  the  film.  Much 
progress  has  been  made.  It  is  necessary 
to  develop  a  justifying  device  and  this 
has  been  a  difficult  problem.  Such  a 
machine  gives  great  promise,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  some  day  photo  composing 
will  displace  the  metal  casting  machines. 

Along  with  the  photo  composing  de- 
velopwnent,  there  must  go  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  engraving  methods.  The 
present  process  is  too  slow  and  too 
costly.  It  is  strange  that  in  all  these 
years  we  have  made  no  progress  in  en¬ 
graving.  We  are  still  using  the  same 
old  slow  method  of  etching  a  hard  metal 
by  using  a  slow-eating  acid.  The  proc¬ 
ess  can  be  improved  by  using  a  softer 
metal,  by  finding  a  stronger  etching  fluid, 
by  finding  some  substance  that  can  be 
hardened  after  etching,  or  by  finding  a 
process  that  w’ill  require  no  etching  at  all. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  as  you 
probably  know,  has  already  developed  a 
non-stripp}ing  film.  You  who  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  engraHng  know  how  they 
take  a  plate,  slowly  and  laboriously  take 
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off  the  film  and  reverse  it.  The  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  has  a  film  out  under 
trial,  and  it  has  been  proved  successful, 
that  will  be  transparent.  It  will  be  a 
film  instead  of  a  plate;  there  will  be  no 
stripping  at  all.  It  will  just  be  reversed, 
automatically  put  on  the  metal  and 
printed  quickly.  That  will  take  two  or 
three  minutes  in  the  engraving  process 
alone.  That  is  only  one  of  the  things 
that  are  being  done  in  engraving.  Re¬ 
search  men  are  busy  on  the  problem  and 
in  a  short  time  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
much  faster  engraving  processes. 

Already  a  complete  newspap)er  page 
has  been  transmitted  by  radio  across  the 
continent.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  New 
York  dispatch  declared  that  this  would  be 
done  within  two  or  three  years.  And 
hardly  had  the  ink  dried  on  the  papar 
printing  the  dispatch  when  it  had  been 
accomplished.  It  was  on  March  21  that 
the  first  page  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  was  sent  by  radio  to  the  re¬ 
search  laboratory  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  at  Schenectady,  2500  miles 
away.  Editor  &  Publisher  for  April 
5  reproduced  this  transmitted  page. 

The  repiort  stated,  further,  that  the 
device  for  receiving  the  page  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  no  larger  than  the  average  suit¬ 
case  and  can  be  attached  to  any  radio 
receiver. 

Owen  D.  Young  of  the  General  Elec¬ 
tric  said  some  time  ago  that  he  saw  the 
time  coming  when  you  could  go  to  a 
device  in  your  living  room  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  get  your  morning  newspaper 
without  its  being  carried  through  the 
streets. 

In  an  article  in  the  Technological  Re¬ 
view  for  December,  1929,  John  J.  Row¬ 
lands  predicted  a  master  newspaper  to 
be  issued  in  New  York  and  transmitted 
by  wire  and  air,  column  by  column  or 
page  by  page,  to  a  thousand  newspapiei 
offices,  there  to  be  reproduced  on  the 
engraver’s  plate  and  quickly  printed. 
Both  of  these  predictions  may  come  true, 
hut  I  do  not  see  how  the  device  which 
Mr.  Young  mentioned  can  piossibly  take 
the  place  of  the  present  method  of  pro- 
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ducing  a  newspaper.  The  newspaper  of 
today  is  the  cheapiest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  I  don’t  believe  that  economically  it 
would  be  possible  to  develop  a  substitute 
for  it. 

There  is  another  little  device  that  I  am 
interested  in  which  probably  will  interest 
all  you  editors.  It  will  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  Teletypiesetter.  I 
don’t  know  when  it  can  be  done  because 
these  things  take  years  instead  of  ways. 
That  is  a  typewriter  which  will  give  yoii 
practically  accurate  column  width  of 
your  letters.  All  of  you  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  headings  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
always  take  into  consideration  the  width 
of  the  W  and  M  and  I.  This  typewriter, 
which  is  very  easily  constructed  out  of 
Teletypiesetter  patents,  would  give  you 
practically  the  exact  width  of  the  head¬ 
line  that  you  were  writing.  You  wouldn’t 
have  to  work  it  over  several  times  and 
send  it  to  the  compiosing  room  and  get 
it  back. 
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mayor  indicted,  pouce  chief  jailed 
after  MISSOURI  DAILY^S  CRUSADE 

Newspaper  Controversy,  Involving  Springfield  News  and 
Leader  and  Recently  Formed  Press,  Ends  with  Federal 
Jury  Taking  Action 


Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher 


Springfield,  Mo.,  April  i9. — a 

newspaper  controversy .  of  a  year’s 
■landing  came  to  a  dramatic  climax  here 
last  Saturday  when  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
indicted  Mayor  Thomas  H.  Gideon  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Fed¬ 
eral  prohibition  laws.  Twenty-four 
hours  before,  Gideon’s  chief  of  police,  G. 
C  Pike,  h^d  stood  before  Judge  Albert 
L.  Reeves  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  and  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
same  charge.  Even  as  the  grand  jury 
was  indicting  him.  Chief  Pike  was  being 
dressed  in  at  the  Federal  Penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth  to  begin  a  sentence  of  a 
year  and  a  day. 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
Springfield  \cws  afid  Leader  began  to 
charge  that  the  city  administration,  es¬ 
pecially  the  police  department,  was  cor¬ 
rupt  and  in  collusion  with  the  under¬ 
world.  At  that  time  a  number  of  Spring- 
field  merchants,  resentful  that  the  News 
and  Leader  had  passed  under  a  common 
management,  were  petitioning  H.  S. 
Jewell,  who  had  sold  the  Leader  two 
years  before,  to  reenter  the  newspaper 
field.  Jewell  accepted  their  invitation 
and  on  March  4,  1929,  launched  the 
Springfield  Press  which  was  given  the 
support  of  the  administration. 

At  that  time  the  Leader  was  openly 
making  its  charges  of  corruption.  A 
saloon  flourished,  the  Leader  said,  next 
door  to  central  police  headquarters.  The 
Press  defended  the  city  officials  and 
branding  Edson  K.  Bixby,  editor  of  the 
News  and  Leader,  as  “An  Editor  Hot¬ 
spur  from  Oklahoma,”  deplored  the 
Leader’s  sensational  journalism  declaring 
such  attacks  did  an  injury  to  the  city. 

In  early  fall,  citizens,  spurted  by  the 
Leader’s  charges,  inaugurated  a  move¬ 
ment  to  recall  Gideon.  The  campaign 
was  bitter.  The  Press  declared  the  issue 
was  “Bixby  versus  Springfield.”  Room¬ 


ing  houses  were  being  filled  with  repeat¬ 
ers  and  the  Gideon  machine  was  ready  to 
steal  the  election,  the  Leader  declared. 
On  October  15  the  election  was  held. 
With  by  far  the  largest  vote  ever  polled 
in  the  city  Gideon  was  retained  in  office 
by  a  majority  of  900  votes. 

Election  night  bedlam  broke  loose. 
Police  and  hoodlums  openly  joined  in  the 
celebration.  Uniformed  officers  on 
motorcycles  raced  up  and  down  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets,  sirens  open.  Police  cars 
parked  about  the  Leader  office  and  back¬ 
fired  like  machine  guns.  Later  at  night 
Bixby’s  residence  was  the  scene  of  a 
serenade  of  whistles  and  revolver  shots. 
Stink  bombs  were  hurled  into  the  News 
and  Leader  office. 

But  three  days  before  election  day  a 
Federal  grand  jury  had  indicted  Chief 
Pike  for  transporting  liquor  illegally  and 
for  accepting  bribes  from  bootleggers. 
A  giant  still  was  raided  by  Federal  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Gideon 
lieutenants  openly  charged  a  frame-up 
and  one  of  them  became  so  careless  in 
his  choice  of  words  that  he  was  cited 
for  contempt  of  court. 

In  November,  Pike  went  to  trial.  He 
was  convicted  of  the  transportation 
charge — of  taking  whisky  from  head 
quarters  for  his  own  use,  and  the  jury 
disagreed,  nine  to  three  for  conviction, 
on  the  bribery  count. 

New  evidence  was  being  developed  and 
as  denizens  of  the  underworld  liegan 
their  parade  before  the  Federal  grand 
jury  here  last  week.  Chief  Pike  pleaded 
guilty  under  agreement  that  he  would 
receive  a  year  and  a  day.  Gideon’s  in¬ 
dictment  followed.  Besides  Gideon  and 
Pike,  H.  L.  Teaff,  former  assistant  chief 
of  irolice,  is  under  indictment  for  accept¬ 
ing  bribes  and  delivering  them  to  Pike, 
and  a  captain  of  police  and  president  of 
Gideon’s  park  board  are  under  state  in¬ 
dictments. 


RATE  STUDY  ENDORSED 
BY  FINANCIAL  GROUP 


Financial  Advertiaers’  Aatn.  Adopts 
Resolution  Criticizing  Higher  News¬ 
paper  Rates  and  Praises  A.  F.  A. 
Rate  Investigation 


Criticism  of  the  higher  rates  charged 
by  newspapers  for  financial  advertising 
than  for  other  classifications  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  study  of  advertising 
rates  undertaken  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  was  expressed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association  in  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  that  body.  The 
resolution  pledged  the  organization’s  full 
co-operation  with  the  other  associations 
in  their  work. 

The  resolution  follows  in  full ; 

“Whereas,  a  considerable  number — 
though  a  decided  minority — of  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation  charge  a 
higher  rate  for  financial  advertising  than 
for  other  advertising,  without  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  obvious  disadvantage  <'f 
niuncial  advertisers ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Advertising  Federation 
°t  America,  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  have  re- 
cmtly  undertaken  a  study  of  newspaper 
advertising  rates,  with  a  view  of  elimi- 
nating  inequalities,  and  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  larger  measure  of  stand¬ 
ardization  in  advertising  rate  structures 
Rcnerally ; 

, .  Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that 
Association  directs  the  attention  of 
tne  above  organizations  to  the  injustice 


and  unscientific  basis  of  the  existing 
discrimination  against  financial  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  urges  their  consideration  of  this 
problem;  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the 
Financial  Advertisers  Association  en¬ 
dorses  the  work  of  the  above  Associa¬ 
tions  in  their  whole  effort  toward  ob¬ 
taining  more  equitable  rate  structures, 
pledges  its  full  cooperation,  and  hereby 
directs  its  officers  to  aid  in  every  way 
possible  in  accomplishing  their  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  Leiter  advertising  has  continued 
to  appear  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
but  is  being  accepted  only  with  the 
understanding  that  the  quitting  business 
sale  will  actually  end  at  a  definite  date, 
after  which  no  copy  will  be  accepted  in 
its  columns. 


COLUMBUS  REPORTER  HONORED 


James  Fusco  Gets  Fraternity  Award 
for  Work  in  Snook  Case 

James  E.  Fusco,  reporter  for  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citiaen,  was  honored  at 
the  recent  convention  of  Alpha  Phi 
Gamma,  national  honorary  co-educational 
journalistic  fraternity,  when  he  was  given 
the  award  for  the  “most  outstanding 
journalistic  achievement  in  1929  among 
active  and  alumni  members  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity.” 

Fusco’s  achievement  was  his  work  in 
the  Snook  murder  case  in  Columbus  in 
which  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Dr. 
James  H.  Snook,  Ohio  State  University 
college  professor  who  later  confessed  to 
the  murder  of  Theora  K.  Hix,  medical 
student  at  the  university.  Fusco,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  William  H.  Howells  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  obtained  Dr. 
Snook’s  confession  that  was  said  to  have 
sent  him  to  the  chair.  He  and  Howells 
testified  in  the  case. 


.  INDIAN/^ 

in 

Motor'VAihide  5dles 

1 

Registrations  of  new  cars  and  transfers  of  title  on  used  cars 
in  Indiana  set  new  high  records  in  1929.  Record  sales  of 
automobiles  were  indicated  during  the  first  nine  months, 
while  the  closing  quarter  showed  declines  from  last  year. 
December  registrations,  new  cars  6,750,  year  ago  7,219; 
used  cars  8,780,  year  ago  10,322.  Total  yearly  title  regis¬ 
trations  have  been  as  follows: — 


T itU  Regi*trationM  Licente* 

Year  New  Cars  Used  Cars  Issued  * 

1923  .  146,722  167,416  5S3,442 

1924  .  131,896  190,812  652,138 

1925  .  136,340  222,604  725,410 

1926  .  156,045  237,733  774,282 

1927  .  132,693  246,415  817,720 

1928  .  138,871  251,107  843,312 

1929  .  172,046  289,963  889,057 


*  Total  vehicle  licenses  issued  during  year,  not  including 
motorcycles,  trailers,  semi-trailers,  dealers,  or  chauffeurs' 
licenses. 


This  report  on  motor  vehicle  sales  is  substantial  evidence  to 
prove  the  continued  growth  of  Indiana’s  buying  power.  1930 
will  prove  another  banner  year  for  the  Hoosiers.  It  will 
pay  national  advertisers  to  plan  an  advertising  campaign  in 
the  local  newspapers  to  reach  this  buying  power. 


For  further  information  on 

this  rich  growing 

market  we 

recommend  that  you  write 

direct  to  the 

newspapers  listed 

below,  , 

Rats  for 

Circu- 

9,060 

lation 

UnM 

*Colambas  Republican . 

. (E) 

5,035 

.03 

*Fort  Wayne  Janmal-Caaette. 

. (M) 

44,910 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Jonmal-Cazette. 

. (S) 

32,399 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel... 

. (E) 

48,374 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News. . 

. . (E) 

134,157 

J7 

•Indianapolis  Star. . 

. (M) 

111,989 

.20 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

148,743 

•Lafayette  Jonmal  &  Courier. 

(  (M)  8,605  ) 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argns . 

. (E) 

6JRH 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

....(M&S) 

9,670 

.04 

tMoncie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

'tMnncie  Star. . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.01 

tShelbyville  Democrat. . . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSomh  Bend  News-Times.... 

. (E) 

28,698 

.08 

'tSonth  Bend  News-Times.. . . . 

. (S) 

27,371 

.08 

tt^onth  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  30, 154...  (E) 

31,691 

.08 

ttTerre  Haute  Tribune.  ..(S)  28,135...  (E) 

25,261 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

....(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

*  A.  B.  C.  Pnblithers’  Sutomont,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  CoTemment  Statement,  Ort.  1.  1929. 
tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  March  31,  1930. 
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j  HUNCHES 

I  One  DeUmr  will  be  paid 
for  each  idem  published. 
Send  dipping  for  payment. 


Finding  that  the  historic  scenes  and  as¬ 
sociations  of  its  city  are  being  obliter¬ 
ated  through  changes  wrought  by  this 
modem  age,  one  newspaper  ^s  urged 
that  all  old  newspaper  clippings,  pro¬ 
grams,  letters,  scenic  postcards,  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  uncovered  during  the  spring- 
cleaning  season  be  preserved  for  their 
enlightening  contents.  These  invaluable 
records  will  be  accepted  by  the  public 
library,  classified  as  to  their  nature  and 
filed  for  the  edification  of  posterity. — 
R.  X.  L. 


With  the  300th  anniversary  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  being  observed  this  year,  the 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Gasctte  is  now  using 
considerable  space  to  find  out  where  the 
former  Taunton  residents  are  now  lo¬ 
cated.  These  people  are  all  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  return  to  Taunton  for  Taun¬ 
ton’s  part  in  the  program.  Answers 
received  in  the  endeavor  will  furnish  the 
Gazette  with  interesting  material.  Blanks 
are  printed  for  the  use  of  people  in 
assisting  the  Gazette.  The  same  idea 
could  worked  for  Old  Home  Days 
and  other  similar  events. — P. 


Thousands  of  baby  chicks,  shipj^  by 
hatcheries,  leave  the  post  office  in  the 
average  city  early  each  week.  Hatches 
usually  come  off  each  Monday  to  allow 
shipments  to  reach  buyers  during  the 
week.  A  good  story,  with  pictures,  can 
be  obtained  by  a  visit  to  a  hatchery. 
Number  of  chicks  hatched,  points  to 
which  they  are  shipped,  and  size  of 
orders  are  points  which  could  be  in¬ 
cluded. — L.  G.  M. 


The  Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register 
published  a  full  page  of  rotogravure  fire 
pictures  April  6.  This  was  done  as  “a 
treat  for  fire  fans.”  Pictures  were  of 
fires  which  had  occurred  very  recently. 
The  page  was  dedicated  to  all  those  who 
would  gladly  pass  up  a  good  meal  or 
night’s  sleep  to  see  a  really  spectacular 
fire. — T.  D. 


Capitalizing  the  local  interest  in  the 
census,  the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press  has 
announced  a  contest  featuring  a  $50  prize 
to  the  person  who  most  nearly  guesses 
Akron’s  population.  All  entries  must  be 
sent  in  on  coupons  printed  daily. — U.  S. 
V.,  Akron. 


JOHN  T.  GRAVES  BROADCASTING 

John  Temple  Graves,  II,  Birmingham 
Age-Herald  columnist,  is  the  latest  Bir¬ 
mingham  newspaper  man  to  broadcast. 
He  will  conduct  a  ‘‘Column  of  the  Air” 
for  station  WAPI.  Other  Birmingham 
newspaper  men  who  have  won  favor 
with  radio  listeners  are  Henry  Vance 
and  Percy  Rosenberger,  of  the  News, 
winners  in  a  recent  radio  popularity  con¬ 
test  ;  E.  M.  Henderson,  Sr.,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  News  whose 
‘‘newscasting”  is  a  popular  feature  and 
Charles  N.  Feidelson,  associate  editor  of 
the  Age-Herald,  who  delivers  book 
charts  during  the  University  of  the  Air 
hour. 


HANDLING  TRADE  CONFERENCE 

R.  R.  Roberts,  Sacramenta  newspaper 
man,  has  been  appointed  in  charge  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  the  Pan- 
American  Reciprocal  Trade  Conference 
at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  25  to  30. 
Newspaper  and  trade  publication  editors 
in  all  the  countries  of  Latin-America 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
conference  by  Ford  A.  Chatters,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  Robert  A. 
Condee,  president  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  at  the  Oilifomia  State  Fair. 


JOINS  A.N.P.A. 

The  Mansfield  (O.)  News  has  ^n 
elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


JUNIOR  LEAGUE  ISSUE 
NETTED  $33,124 


Largo  Sum  Goes  to  Hospital  as  Result 
of  Nashville  Banner  Edition — 
Aid  of  Shriners  in  Other 
Towns  Enlisted 


The  Nashville  Banner,  through  the 
sale  Sunday,  April  13,  of  a  special  edi¬ 
tion,  raised  for  the  Junior  League  Home 
for  Crippled  Children  at  Nashville,  a  net 
total  of  $33,124.15,  believing  to  be  the 
largest  sum  ever  raised  by  a  Junior 
League  edition  of  a  newspaper. 

Several  factors  contributed  heavily  to 
the  success  of  the  special  edition.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Junior  League  editions  in  Nash¬ 
ville  had  been  sold  only  on  Nashville 
streets.  About  two  months  before  the 
sale  of  the  paper,  A1  Menah  Shrine 
Temple  of  Nashville  was  appealed  to. 
Through  its  illustrious  potentate,  the 
Shrine  Temple  organized  Shriners  in  all 
towns  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of 
Nashville  and  ot  Sunday,  a  working 
force  of  more  than  3,000  Shriners,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eastern  Star,  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  and  Junior  League 
girls  sold  the  paper  on  the  streets  of 
Nashville  and  each  town  in  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

In  Nashville,  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Banner,  visited  with  members  of  the 
Junior  League  all  of  the  Nashville  mer¬ 
chants.  As  a  result,  the  edition  con¬ 
tained  20,650  inches  of  display  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  The  arrangement  with 
the  Junior  League  was  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  percentage  of  the  advertising 
revenue  and  all  of  the  revenue  from  the 
street  sales. 

Intensive  publicity  appeared  in  the 
Banner  daily,  beginning  approximately 
six  weeks  before  the  sale  commenced. 
The  out-of-town  Shriners  were  stimu¬ 
lated  through  personal  visits  of  the  po¬ 
tentate  and  his  committee,  and  the  Ban¬ 
ner  sent  along  a  staff  photographer  to 
make  pictures  of  each  meeting.  A  full 
account  was  also  carried  of  each  meeting 
held  outside  Nashville.  By  the  time  the 
sale  was  ready  to  begin,  various  out-of- 
town  chairmen  had  organized  their  work¬ 
ers  and  were  looking  on  the  campaign  as 
a  competition  between  towns. 

Sunday  morning,  all  of  the  workers  in 
Nashville  were  given  breakfast  by  the 
Banner  at  the  Shrine  Temple,  then  fur¬ 
nished  transportation  to  various  points 
about  the  city  from  which  points  they 
commenced  house-to-house  sales.  The 
actual  sale  lasted  about  three  hours. 

The  edition  itself  numbered  180  pages. 
Of  the  net  proceeds,  $10,409.61  was  the 
percentage  realized  by  the  Junior  League 
from  the  advertising  sales.  Donations 
of  $1,100  were  presented  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  teams  ’  various  merchants.  Of  the 
$2i.614..54  raised  from  the  street  sales, 
$8,310.26  was  secured  in  Nashville,  the 
remainder  being  raised  in  about  20  Middle 
Tennessee  towns. 


TALKS  ON  TYPOGRAPHY 

J.  L.  Frazier,  editor  of  the  Inland 
Printer,  Chicago,  spoke  on  “How  Typog¬ 
raphy  Increases  Results  from  Advertis¬ 
ing”  at  a  meeting  under  ausnices  of  the 
Milwaukee  club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  April  11,  in  the  Milwaukee 
Vocational  school.  Members  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Advertising  Club  attended  the 
meeting  as  guests  of  the  craftsmen. 


GIRL  WRITER  TO  TOUR 

Agnes  Arney,  reporter  on  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register,  will  leave  May 
23  for  a  trip  to  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Orient.  She  will  write  a  series 
of  stories  for  the  Register  on  former 
lowans  now  living  in  southern  seas  and 
the  far  east.  She  will  return  to  Des 
Moines  in  August. 


“SCHOOL”  FOR  WRITERS 

Correspondents  of  the  Hope  (Ark.) 
Star  met  April  2  for  a  conference  and 
short  course  in  journalism.  The  in¬ 
structors  were  Alex  H.  Washburn,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star,  and  Kenneth  Roy, 
agricultural  editor  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas. 


Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


The  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  page  of  dealer  advertise¬ 
ments  on  new  cars,  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  used  cars.  A  boxed  streamer 
leading  the  page  read :  “Current  Prices 
of  Passenger  Car  Models — Buy  Your 
Car  Now — At  the  Low  Prices  Quoted 
Here.”  New  cars  in  stock  were  listed 
with  prices,  no  factory  mats  or  promo¬ 
tion  material  being  used.  All  but  one 
of  the  advertisements  listed  prices  of 
cars  as  delivered  in  Meriden,  thus  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  “F.  O.  B.” 
camouflage. — C.  B.  B. 


A  sporting  goods  store  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  city  is  cooperating  with  the  local 
Fish  and  Game  club  in  offering  prizes  for 
the  angler  catching  the  largest  trout  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season.  Considerable  ad¬ 
vertising  for  fishing  tackle  is  secured. 
Such  a  contest  could  be  applied  to  local 
conditions  in  your  locality. — L.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 


Can  you  sell  your  local  high  school,  or 
schools,  the  idea  of  taking  a  weekly  page 
in  your  paper  instead  of  issuing  a 
students’  publication?  One  newspaper 
did  to  advantage.  The  students  sent  in 
the  material  for  stories,  then  bought 
copies  of  the  paper  at  half-price  and  re¬ 
sold  them  at  newsstand  rates  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  student  body — R.  N.  Lee. 


The  business  departments  of  public 
school  systems  are  now  letting  contracts 
for  painting,  cleaning  and  repairing  of 
school  buildings  during  the  summer 
months.  The  money  to  be  spent  and 
number  of  workmen  to  be  employed, 
may  reach  impressive  totals. — H.  J.  L. 


National  Egg  Week,  May  1  to  7,  of. 
fers  an  opportunity  for  increasing  space 
from  poultry  dealers  and  firms  carrying 
kindred  supplies.  Poultry  farms  in  the 
suburban  districts  are  go^  prospects  for 
this  week. — Wes  W.  Dunlap. 


ADDS  FREE  SERUM  SERVICE 


Denver  Post  Will  Rush  Aid  to  Suf¬ 
ferers  in  Its  Territory 

The  Denver  Post,  published  by  F.  G. 
Bonfils  this  week  announced  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  free  emergency  serum  service 
as  its  Easter  contribution  “to  the  Preser- 
vation  of  Life,  Health  and  Happiness  of 
the  People  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Plains  Region.” 

The  service  is  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  or  persons  who  may  be  bitten  by 
a  rattlesnake  or  mad  dog,  or  who  may  be 
stricken  by  botulism  poisoning,  and  will 
be  available  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or 
night. 

The  Post  will  bear  all  expense,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  the  telephone  call  or 
telegram  requesting  aid.  Serum  will  be 
rushed  by  automobile  or  airplane,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  distance  to  be  travelled. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past, 
the  Post  has  been  instrumental  in  provid¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  the  delivery  of  anti- 
botulism  serum.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the 
paper  was  called  upon  for  assistance 
when  a  man  and  wife  and  two  children 
were  stricken.  One  of  the  children 
died,  but  the  others  were  saved  when  the 
newspaper  sent  serum  by  airplane. 


CORRECTION 

Two  drawings  in  last  week's  issue  by 
Carl  Rose  were  accidentally  labelled  “By 
Carl  Rose  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal."  Mr.  Rose  is  on  the  art  staff 
of  the  Boston  Herald. 


CITY  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Hunter  Bell,  city  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Jounuil,  has  resigned  his  post  after  five 
years  at  the  head  of  the  city  staff,  to 
join  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Coca  Cola  Company. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


'  In  speaking  of  efficiency  and  dependability  you  have  only 
f  to  ask  any  one  of  these  users  of  the  CUSHMAN  OFFSET 
f  MOTORS: 


i 


The  Tacoma,  WaehinKton,  Tribune 
Spokeitman  Review 
Newburarh,  N.  Y.,  News 
Rochewter,  N.  Y.,  Timea-l'nion 
Brookl.vn,  N.  Y„  Chat 
Beaumont  Enterpriae 


Bradfleld  Broa.  Printing  Company 
of  Dallaa,  Texaa 
Ballaa  Newa 
Syracnae  Poat-Standard 
Syracuae  Journal 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Journal-Courier 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Monitor-Patriot 


All  equipment  furnished  direct  by 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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FRANK  D.  CHASE,  INC. 

720  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

announce  their  appointment 
as  engineers  and  architects 
of  the  new  plant 
to  be  erected  by 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS  NOT 
SERVING  JOURNAUSM 


(Continued  from  page  30) 


editorial  writers.  Instead  it  wishes  them 
to  graduate  men  whose  aspiration  is  to 
be  good  police  reporters  and  expert  copy- 
readers.  Such  editors  frankly  want  the 
departments  of  journalism  to  be  trade 
schools.  They  want  to  be  relieved  of  the 
tortuous  work  of  teaching  copy-reading 
office  routine,  and  the  elements  of  news 
gathering.  They  believe  that  given  relief 
on  this  score  they  will  be  able  to  discover 
such  columnists,  critics,  reviewers,  and 
executives  as  they  need.  A  majority  of 
your  committee,  while  seeing  the  point  of 
this  attitude,  feels  that  it  is  too  utilitarian, 
unconsciously  too  selfish,  to  be  acceptable 
in  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Eiditors. 

Now  the  second  school  of  thought  with 
regard  to  preparation  for  journalism,  and 
tfie  one  with  which  your  committee  finds 
itself  allied,  wants  the  departments  of 
journalism  to  equip  the  youth  of  today 
for  the  journalism  of  tomorrow  with  a 
broader  background,  a  surer  cultural 
foundation,  a  wider  understanding  of  the 
history  and  problems  of  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  and  the  manifold  relationships  of 
men  to  society,  than  most  of  us  have  ac¬ 
quired.  VVe  want  the  department's  of 
journalism  to  turn  out  men,  some  of 
them  our  own  sons  and  the  sons  of  our 
friends,  capable  of  appraising  the 
changed  and  strangely  new  world  which 
will  be  theirs  tomorrow.  We  want  these 
boys — of  course,  they  will  start  at  the 
bottom — capable  of  rising  to  the  posts  of 
great  newspaper  power,  equipped  to 
wield  that  power  intelligently.  In  other 
words,  we  wish  them,  while  they  are 
collecting  police  news  and  reporting  ban¬ 
quets,  to  carry  the  mental  equipment 
which  rightly  directed  will  one  day  in¬ 
vest  them  with  editorial  control.  Each 
graduate  ought  to  have  in  the  knapsack 
of  his  mind  the  baton  of  the  editor  and 
the  publisher. 

The  first  four  years  after  high  school 
are  none  too  long  to  devote  exclusively 
to  systematic  study  of  the  fundamentals 
of  a  liberal  education.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  best  academic  course  in  .Amer¬ 
ica  today  only  scratches  the  surface;  it 
gives  one  only  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  first  principles  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  sociology,  economics, 
literature,  business,  politics  and  history. 
If.  in  the  four  years  following  high 
school,  a  boy  gets  what  is  to  be  had 
from  an  academic  school,  he  has  no  time 
whatever  to  play  with  the  shop  prac¬ 
tices  of  journalism. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
that  schools  of  journalism  should  be 
graduate  schools,  as  are  the  good  schools 
of  law  and  medicine.  It  seems  a  mis¬ 
take  to  push  trade  school  subjects  into 
the  academic  college  curriculum  and  by 
so  doing  seriously  abbreviate  the  acad¬ 
emic  work. 

Your  committee  thinks  this  is  a  point 
of  paramount  importance,  transcending 
the  urge  for  classification  of  existing  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism.  We  feel  it 
goes  to  the  crux  of  the  entire  subject  of 
formal  preparation  of  boys  for  careers 
which  may  lead  to  such  places  of  power 
as  those  held  by  the  editor  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

In  closing,  your  committee  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  are  pion¬ 
eering  in  education  for  journalism.  They 
are  able,  self-sacrificing,  conscientious, 
enthusiastic  educators.  Society  in  general 
owes  them  a  debt  of  which  it  is  not  aware 
and  which  it  is  not  likely  to  pay.  The 
least  we  can  do  is  go  on  record  as  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  high  purpose  in  a  great 
calling.  All  honor  to  them! 

These  men  know  the  defects  of  the 
present.  Prof.  Edward  Marion  John¬ 
son,  president  of  the  .American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  Journalism  in  1929, 
delivering  the  presidential  address  at  the 
convention  of  that  body  three  months 
ago.  said :  , 

“Trade  school  instruction  is  nothing 
more  than  presenting  a  blueprint  of  cur¬ 
rent  practices;  it  does  not  train  for 
journalistic  leadership.  Failure  to  fix 
clearly  the  objectives  of  our  instruction 


has  led  us  to  operate  trade  schools.  We 
prepare  our  students  for  jobs  as  re¬ 
porters  and  copy  readers.  There  does 
not  exist  a  genuine  professional  school 
of  journalism.” 

One  more  observation  quoted  from  the 
address  of  President  Johnson,  and  this 
report  w’ill  be  conclude.  He  said, 

“The  percentage  of  our  graduates  who 
stay  with  journalism  is  extremely  high. 
But  the  percentage  who  advance  to  the 
highest  posts  in  journalism  is  in  about 
the  ratio  as  their  total  is  to  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  journalism.’ 

This  committee  feels  that,  if  President 
Johnson  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism  is  correct,  there 
is  but  one  conclusion.  The  department 
of  journalism  graduates,  as  a  body,  in 
competition  in  the  newspaper  offices,  have 
no  advantage  whatever.  In  fact,  against 
the  field,  they  merely  hold  their  own. 

Mr.  Williams — Your  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  schools  of  journalism 
of  today  are  in  themselves  remiss  for  the 
kind  of  unsatisfactory  product  that  is 
being  turned  out  and  foisted  on  news¬ 
paper  offices  throughout  the  country. 

Last  week,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  at¬ 
tend  a  meering  of  the  Associated  Press 
Newspapers  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
wherein  we  discussed  this  very  point.  It 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  editors  there  gathered  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  schools  was  not  satisfactory  in 
the  newspaper  office.  We  were  all  of  the 
opinion  that  a  cultural  education  was 
needed  as  a  foundation  for  the  future 
newspaper  writer  and  editor,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  schools  of  journalism,  at  least  those 
of  the  Central  and  Western  part  of  this 
country,  were  decidedly  at  fault  in  their 
plans  of  teaching  and  in  the  methods  they 
employed  in  training  so-called  future 
journalist's. 

My  confrere,  Thomas  Dillon,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribuiw,  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  of  the  scores  and  scores  of  grad¬ 
uates  of  schools  of  journalism  that  he 
had  tried  out  in  his  office,  not  one  re¬ 
mained.  In  the  office  of  the  Pioneer 
Press  of  St.  Paul,  out  of  an  average  of 
20  per  year  that  we  take  on  to  try  out, 
there  remains  after  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ment  just  one.  Other  editors  express  the 
same  experience. 

I  have  discus se<l  the  subject  with  the 
head  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  stated  that 
he  recognized  that  the  fault  lay  in  the 
schools,  that  they  were  teaching  wrongly, 
that  they  gave  their  students  a  mere 
smattering  of  the  kind  of  education  that 
was  required,  and  above  all.  they  gave 
them  so  little  of  the  real  technique  of  a 
newspaper  office. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  our 
western  editors  that  the  best  and  most 
hopeful  products  we  obtained  jn  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  from  the  va¬ 
rious  schools  of  journalism  came  from 
the  University  of  Missouri.  One  of 
the  reasons  advanced  for  that  gratifying 
report  was  that  in  connection  with  the 
theoretical  studies  that  were  carried  on 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  of  Missouri, 
they  conducted  a  newspaper  at  the  same 
time. 

In  many  of  the  universities,  the  stud¬ 
ent  gets  no  practical  experience  except 
being  shunted  out  for  unsatisfactory 
trials  in  the  offices  of  the  larger  dailies. 

In  some  at  least — I  wish  I  Imew  in 
how  many  of  the  universities  this  prac¬ 
tice  prevails — the  college  newspai^r  is 
conducted  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  school  of  journalism.  The 
school  of  journalism  has  no  control  or 
participation  as  such  in  the  conduct  of 
the  very  meritorious  papers  that_  are 
gotten  out  in  a  number  of  the  univer¬ 
sities. 

We  also  found  that  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  are  being  shrewdly  utilized  by  stud¬ 
ents  as  the  easier  course  to  get  through 
the  college  on  and  obtain  marks  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  degree.  The  standards  and 
the  curriculum  in  schools  of  journalism 
is  a  convenient  side  channel  through 
which  to  slide. 

It  seems  to  me  the  duty  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation.  in  our  relations  with  schools  of 
journalism,  that  we  should  insist  upon 
higher  standards  to  prevail  in  those 
schools.  Entrance  to  the  school  should 


be  made  increasingly  more  difficult.  The 
students  should  be  more  selected. 

I  can  not  imagine  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  future  to  the  large  num¬ 
bers  of  young  women  who  are  entering 
schools  of  journalism.  Certainly  there 
is  no  place  in  the  newspaper  office  for 
the  great  number  of  young  women  who 
are  turned  out  from  these  schools,  nor 
do  the  young  men  who  come  in  scores 


to  our  offices,  applying  for  jobs,  with 
diplomas  in  their  hands,  show  the  least 
signs  of  aptitude. 


DURHAM  TO  SPEAK 

Nelson  W.  Durham,  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review,  has  been 
selected  as  the  speaker  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  of  the  University  of 
Idaho,  Moscow. 
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Halp  Wanted 

Advertising  Salesman,  experienced,  under  40. 
Give  age,  references,  experience  details,  salary 
requirements  first  letter.  Free  Press,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


Fubliahera’  Reproaentatlve  wanted  by  weekly 
farm  Journal  whose  circulation,  growth  and 
prestige  warrants  representation  in  the  national 
field.  E-790,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Men — No.  1  feature  offers  fifty-fifty 
split  continuously.  Address  E-78T,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Accounting — Young  man,  15  years  metropolitan 
new'spai>er,  business  office  experience,  desires 
to  make  connection  with  general  accounting 
stall  of  metropolitan  newspaper.  Knows  rou¬ 
tine  from  publication  desk  to  collections  and 
adjustments.  Capable  of  installing  accounting 
systems.  Good  references.  B-740,  BMltor  A 
Publisher. 

Accountant — Young  man,  14  years  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper,  desires  to  make  connection  with 
general  accounting  staff  of  newspaper.  Familiar 
with  entire  offive  routine  including  credits  and 
collections.  Capable  of  Installing  accounting 
system.  Good  references.  E-773,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  salesman,  experienced,  age  .19, 
desires  permanent  {msitlon.  F.  L.,  Apt.  2,  215 
.Avenue  Salamanca,  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


Advertising  Salesman  -.At  present  employed 
metnipoiitan  dai'y,  wants  change  established 
publication.  East  preferred:  4  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  2  years  inerchaiidising.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  E-700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Business  Manager  or  assistant— 
IG  years  practical  daily  newsi)ui)er  work  in 
every  department,  mechanical,  circulation,  edi¬ 
torial.  classified,  business.  Specialized  in 
advertising  eight  years.  Capable  of  handling, 
clasKlIied.  national  and  local  advertising.  Good 
layouts  and  copy  in  all  lines.  Can  organize  and 
hold  respect  of  personnel.  Successful  sales 
record,  original.  Now  emp'oyed  as  advertising 
manager.  Young,  married,  aggressive.  Address 
E-7S2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — National  or  local,  10 
years’  experience,  good  references.  Salary 
$4,000  or  $5,000.  E-701.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artist  -Experienced  In  layouts,  retouching,  ad¬ 
vertising  art,  carbMins  and  roto,  desires  change. 
E  780.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  Manager,  now  employed,  desires 
change:  excellent  references:  capable;  married: 
family.  B-701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Business  and  Advertising  executive,  successful, 
desires  connection  with  progressive  daily.  18 
years’  exiterience,  married.  38,  industrious. 
Will  Invest  several  thousand.  Give  all  details. 
Jas.  \V.  AA’ortliington,  care  News-Star,  Monroe, 
I.onisiana. 


Cameraman-Reporter,  available  at  once  for 
Eastern  Job.  Siiig’e,  moderate  salary.  E-778, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant — Pan  make 
you  proud  of  next  -A.B.C.  statement.  P.  O. 
Box  .753,  Ilornell,  N.  Y. 


Circulation  Manager — Experienced,  strong  in 
l>oy  organizing.  Capable  executive.  Knows 
every  angle  of  the  game.  A  leader  not  a  fol¬ 
lower.  -Available  now.  Iteferences  A-1.  lJ-788, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Advsrtislnc  Manager 
Seasoned  and  Practical 

With  Successful  Record  for  Building  Classified 
Competent  executive  and  capable  outside  sales¬ 
man.  Alert,  aggressive,  economical,  depend¬ 
able,  resourceful.  No  theorist.  Wide  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  experience.  Not  easily  dis¬ 
couraged  or  afraid  of  stiff  competition.  Qual¬ 
ified  by  training  to  act  as  publisher’s  assist¬ 
ant.  Interview  during  A.  N.  P.  A.  meetings. 
E-748,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  now  employed  on  metro¬ 
politan  paper,  and  with  background  of  18  years 
In  every  phase  of  classifie)!  selling,  promotion 
and  management,  desires  to  make  change.  Can 
build  in  any  field.  E-7G8,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Correspondent —Exiterlenced  feature  writer. 
New  Y'ork  resident  winters,  Euroitean  corre¬ 
spondent  summers,  wants  special  assignments. 
E-771,  Etiltor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Specialist  in  criticism  of  drama, 
music,  radio,  dance,  literature:  writer  of  spe¬ 
cial  articles,  editorials,  news  color  stories: 
8  years  with  one  New  Y'ork  dally,  3  with 
another.  Internationally  known.  Widely  quoted. 
Knows  every  inch  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
plant  including  production,  advertising,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  sympathetic  to  their  problems  and 
nee<l8.  36.  Want  post  with  room  to  expand. 
E-775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situationa  WaateJ 


Editorial  ExeeutiTa — Managing  Editor,  Ekll- 
torial  Writer,  in  present  responsible  position 
as  bead  of  department  for  six  years,  seeks 
connection  in  California  or  Southwest.  Man  of 
39  with  record  of  achievement.  Experience 
large  and  small  cities.  E-752,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor-Reporter  desires  change.  Small  dally,  big 
weekly  or  trade  Journal.  New  Jersey  preferred. 
E-685,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Editorial — .Arizona  newspa|>erwoman  seeks  mar¬ 
ket  for  any  variety  state  articles  or  features, 
illustrated  if  desired.  E-786,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial  Columnist — Man  who  is  writing  suc¬ 
cessful  editorial  column,  and  not  merely  with 
idea  that  be  could,  desires  position  with  prog¬ 
ressive  Western  paper.  E-753,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Editorials,  live,  and  paragraphs  on  live  topics. 
Original,  not  syndicated.  Special  editorials  on 
order.  Number  of  papers  limited.  Save  money. 
Address  Henry  A.  Johnson,  Apt.  A,  Alhambra 
Hotel,  Miami,  Florida. 


General  Manager  now  emp1oye<1.  seeks  bigger 
opportunity.  -Age  32.  Has  clean,  successful 
record  with  thorough  knowledge  of  mechanical 
production  coats,  and  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  methods  which  produce  results.  AA’ill  go 
anywhere.  Good  personality.  Only  exceptional 
opportunity  to  protluce  considered.  E-7S9, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Editorial  Executive,  thoroughly  experienced  and 
highly  qiialUled.  or  editorial  writer,  vivid, 
pointed,  fluent,  open  for  engagement.  May  1. 
.Address  X,  care  publisher.  Dally  News.  Miami, 
Fla. 


Managing  Editor,  now  employed,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  in  West.  Knows  news  and  how  to  play  it. 
Can  secure  maximum  amount  of  work  from 
staff.  Forceful  editorial  writer.  Looking  for 
advancement  with  optiortunlty  to  purchase  in¬ 
terest  in  paper.  E-777,  Editor  A  I’ublisher. 


Managing  Editor,  ,33,  10  years’  experience 

cities  10.000  to  350.000:  capable,  level  headed, 
energetic.  go«Kl  i>ersonaIity.  After  Aug.  1, 
E-7G7.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  —  Composing  room 
foreman:  executive:  35  years  in  business:  at 
present  employed:  nonunion:  expert  in  reduc¬ 
ing  page  cost:  seeks  interview  with  piihlisher 
of  large  daily.  E-783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mews  Editor,  telegraph,  desk,  now  employed. 
Mississippi  A'alley.  Prefer  city  of  20,000  to 
50,000.  E-7.’'>4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CONTACTS 

Are  easily  made. 
A  small  Ad, 
backed  up  by  our 
Service  will  bring 
together  Buyer 
and  Seller  or  Em¬ 
ployer  and  Em¬ 
ployee.  Write  to 
Classified  Service 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situations  Wanted 


Kswtpaper  Man  wants  position.  Seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  bigb  type  weekly  or  a  daily  in  a 
small  city,  preferably  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  Has  bad  twelve  years'  experience 
which  Includes  all  branches.  Would  prefer  an 
association  w'bere  there  would  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  a  part  ownership  in  the 
future.  Past  is  open  to  investiication  and 
highest  type  references  will  be  furnished  upon 
request.  C.  K.  S.,  408  Chestnut  Street,  Ster¬ 
ling,  Colorado. 


Publisher,  Business  Ma.nAfer  or  Advertisinf 
Manager —Publisher.  18  years'  experience  in  ail 
departments,  known  to  trade  as  live  wire  and 
exceptional  producer.  Will  “pep"  up  any  or¬ 
ganization.  Hus  exceptional  record  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Opportunity  preferre<l  to  salary  at  start. 
Tod  Barton,  cure  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipmant  For  Salo 


Fhotoangraving  equipment  for  aale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Marblnery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiquoa 


A  Collector  is  in  the  market  for  Journallstio 
antique!  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  journalists  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  laook  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap- 
bcKiks,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (must  l)e  moderate,  but 
fur  cash  if  accepted).  Address  E-746,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LEGAL 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  AND 
POWER  COMPANY 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  2.  19^0. 

The  Board  of  Directors  has  dei'lared  a  reg¬ 
ular  quarterly  dividend  of  sixty  ItMK’.)  cents 
on  the  Class  A  Common  stock  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  payable  .May  15,  1930.  to  stoi'kholders 
of  re<‘ord  at  the  close  of  business  May  1,  1930. 

Checks  to  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will 
not  close. 

R.  G.  I,.AI>I),  Assistant  Treasurer. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  suid 
Appraised 

All  negotiatioos  coafidefltial 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buaineaa  EatabUabed  in  1899 
350  Mndison  At*.  New  York 


Managing  Editor 

with  $15,000  cash  (secured) 
to  take  full  charge  of  news 
side  of  small  city  daily. 
Give  complete  history  and 
requirements  in  confidence. 
SERVICE  in  tht  South 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Neieipaper  Broken 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham.  Ala. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  April  26,  1  930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


{Here  is  (mother  helping  of  breast 
of  chicken  "Shop  Talk"  for  our  faithful 
clients,  kindly  contributed  by  columnists 
of  daily  newspapers  in  honor  of  the 
newspaper  conzvntums  of  1930. — Editor'^ 

«  4>  • 

of  these  newspaper  publishers' 
”  conventiwis  will  find  itself  “going  on 
record’’  to  publish  free  of  charge  a 
column  and  a  half  of  chain  store  “spe¬ 
cials”  every  day.  The  country’s  two 
largest  radio  chains  have  been  shown 
this  courtesy  for  several  years.  Why 
the  discrimination? 

If  you’re  going  to  advance  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  your  readers  want  to  know 
what’s  on  the  radio  daily  and  you  con¬ 
sequently  must  give  them  this  service, 
what  excuse  are  you  going  to  offer  in 
soliciting  paid  advertisements  from  the 
grocer? 

Why  don’t  the  newspapers  send  a 
column  and  a  half  descriotion  of  its  best 
features  to  the  radio  chains  daily?  There 
are  still  more  radio  fans  interested  in 
newspapers  than  newspaper  readers  in¬ 
terested  in  radio.  Don’t  tell  me  they’d 
charge  for  reading  it?  How  mercenary! 
— R.  J.  Arthur,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republi- 

*  *  • 

"And  what  is  daddy’s  business  f’’ 
asked  the  census  taker. 

"Alt’,  nothing,"  said  the  littlest  little 
boy  with  all  the  fine  scorn  of  five  years 
old.  "He  just  sits  and  writes  his  column 
on  a  typewriter!” — T.  H.  Alexander, 
Nashville  (Tem.)  Tennessean,  .Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial- Appeal  and  others. 

*  *  » 

A  MONO  other  things  I  discovered  after 
becoming  part  of  the  newspaper 
racket  was  that  it  isn’t  the  poorest  paid 
profession  in  the  world,  as  I  was  de¬ 
ceived  into  believing.  The  newspaper 
business  has  been  tolerant  and  generous, 
elevating  me  from  the  lowly  small-time 
vaudeville  circuits  to  a  comfortable  spot 
in  journalism  and  I  am  very  thankful  to 
a  fellow  named  Fulton  Oursler,  who 
organized  the  New  York  Graphic  and 
who  gave  me  my  first  Park  Row  job. 

But  to  be  frank,  I  never  realized  how 
fickle  a  profession  it  is.  Any  day  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  myself  hoofing  for  Pantages 
or  the  RKO  Time,  all  because  I  came 
across  one  of  King  Features  “proverbs” 
which  usually  decorates  their  exploita¬ 
tion  fdders.  After  I  joined  the  Mirror 
and  King  Features  they  got  out  a  broad¬ 
side  on  me  for  the  syndication  clients 
and  the  line  that  reminded  me  You  Are 
Only  As  Good  as  They  Think  You  Are, 
goes  like  this:  “All  the  Stars  WHILE 
They  Are  Stars.” 

In  brief,  that  slogan  has  kept  me  from 
bragging — too  much. — Walter  Winchell, 
New  York  Mirror. 

*  *  * 

Here’s  hoping  that  there  will  be  no 
talks  on  "How  to  Get  More  Work  Out 
of  Your  Columnist”  at  the  publishers’ 
ctmzention. — Bob  Feeney,  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

‘FOR  a  good  many  years  I  have  won- 

dered  just  how  great — if  any — is  this 
power  of  the  press  about  which  we  so 
solemnly  and  consistently  congratulate 
ourselves,  while  our  readers  with  equal 
consistency  continue  to  scuttle  the  fragile 
vessels  of  our  vanity.  When  Editok  & 
Publisher  turns  plain  courage  into  sheer 
audacity  by  inviting  the  nation’s  column¬ 
ists  to  add  their  own  to  the  millions  of 
words  that  accumulate  at  the  annual 
newspaper  conventions  it  evidences  an 
alarming  disregard  for  the  bewildering 
hazards  of  journalistic  oratory.  Or 
maybe  it  still  believes  that  the  printed 
word  is  stronger  than  the  spoken. 

Anyway,  quite  aware  of  the  probable 
futility  of  my  proposal,  I  seize  this  op¬ 


portunity  to  suggest  that  this  April  the 
newspaper  men  of  America  drag  from 
their  interminable  lists  of  “mutual  prob¬ 
lems”  some  one  thing,  campaign,  or 
cause  on  which,  after  they  have  gone 
home,  they  all  can  concentrate  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  power  of  the  press 
still  is  with  us.  For  some  time  I  have 
gravely  suspected  that  a  Wyoming 
coyote  yelping  at  an  Autumn  moon  car¬ 
ries  about  as  much  influence  as  the  aver¬ 
age  daily.  And  I  have  felt  that  the 
ethics  of  journalism  might  under  certain 
circumstances  be  no  more  important  to 
us  of  the  fraternity  than  the  efficacy  of 
journalism.  Which,  perhaps,  is  one  way 
of  admitting  that  I  can’t  get  over  being 
old-fashion^. 

Surely  in  this  great  country,  with  all 
its  perplexing  problems,  there  is  one  situ¬ 
ation  that  might  be  solved  by  newspaper 
endeavor,  by  making  concerted  use  of 
that  power  with  whi^  the  Fourth  Estate 
alcMie  is  said  to  be  so  richly  endowed. 
Why  not  assume  that  ethics  will  take 
care  of  itself  for  a  year  and  give  some 
thought  to  effectiveness  ?  Why,  the  news¬ 
papers  might  even  decide  to  bring  about 
farm  relief  as  a  means  of  proving  that 
the  prohibition  question  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  and  that  naval  reduc¬ 
tion  depends  less  on  Mussolini’s  ego  than 
on  the  household  requirements  of  the 
world’s  ship  workers? — Verne  Marshall, 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gcwette-Republican. 

*  *  « 

A  COLUMNIST  is  a  man  who,  after 
trying  twenty-five  other  ways  of 
making  a  living,  decides  to  write  a 
column.  He  has  before  him  in  his  life 
work  two  alternatives:  opinions  and 
poetry.  The  former  leads  him  into 
trouble;  the  latter  into  senility.  Advice 
to  young  hopefuls  in  the  columnist  field 
should  be  aloi^  the  following  lines: 

Try  to  believe  that  all  men  worth 
$25,000  or  more  are  brainy,  tSat  it  takes 
ability  to  be  elected  to  Congress,  that  a 
desire  to  punish  unfortunates  is  a  sign 
of  virtue,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is 
a  form  of  international  charity,  that 
military  training  is  a  species  of  spiritual 
uplift.  You  can  then  be  banal,  thick- 
witted  and  happy  for  the  rest  of  your 
days.  Guard  carefully  against  being 
called  a  “coddler  of  criminals”  or  a 
“bolshevik” — unless,  of  course,  you  are 
Welsh,  Irish  or  Hottentot.  In  that 
case,  you  will  probably  be  hung  anyway 
before  you  are  forty. — Henry  Clay 
Evans,  Jr.,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  HALF-CENTURY  of  sunshine  and 
storm  in  newspaper  work  has  pretty 
well  worn  out  a  number  of  my  what  the 
automobile  chaps  refer  to  as  “parts.” 
But  those  parts  in  me  which  generate 
affection  for  the  work  and  appreciation 
of  the  folks  engaged  in  it  have  strength¬ 
ened  with  the  years.  I  fear  I  have  been 
much  of  a  fizzle  in  many  respects — but, 
sirs  and  ladies  all,  it  has  been  a  grand 
life. — D.  H.  Talmadge,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

*  ♦  * 

'T’HE  columnist  is  a  modern  phenom- 
enon,  born  of  the  strain  between 
science  and  the  street,  between  masses 
and  men.  He  is  the  missing  link  be¬ 
tween  what  is  heavy  and  what  is  light 
in  modem  thinking  and  dreaming.  He 
is  the  middle  man,  retailing  in  words 
and  thoughts  of  a  single  syllable  and 
cylinder  the  ten  syllable  words  and  eight 
cylinder  thoughts  of  remote  manufac¬ 
turers.  He  is  the  voice  of  personality 
and  individualism,  bringing  comfort  if 
not  cure  to  a  world  sick  with  routine 
and  standardization.  He  is  the  King’s 
Jester,  wise-cracking  a  way  to  heaven. 
Amen  and  amen! — John  Temple  Graves, 
II,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 


T  N  the  beginning  was  no  newspaper. 

Then  the  Adam  and  Eve  scandal 
shook  Eden  to  bedrock,  and  there  had 
to  be  a  newspaper  to  record  that  lament¬ 
able  incident  and  to  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  apple  growing  industry  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  the  beginning  was 
no  columnist.  Then  by  some  hook  or 
crook,  chiefly  the  latter  it  is  feared,  there 
enter^  the  newspaper  profession  an  in¬ 
dividual  with  a  freakish  sense  of  humor, 
a  passion  for  brevity  and  an  over-de¬ 
veloped  and  prominently  protruding  mo. 
He  dubbed  himself  a  columnist.  The 
Creator  looked  upon  him  and  pro¬ 
nounced  him  good.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  profession 
has  wondered  how  in  Sam  Hill  that  bird 
gets  by  with  it. — Jim  Miller,  Ft.  Collins 
(Colo.)  Express-Courier. 

*  *  * 

There  isn’t  much  difference  between 
an  editors  and  publishers  convention, 
and  one  held  by  cd/umnists.  The  first 
bunch  go  home  broke,  while  the  column¬ 
ists  leave  home  m  that  condition — Earl 
Deems,  Redondo  (Cal.)  Daily  Breeze. 

*  *  * 

A  LAWYER,  a  biology  teacher,  a 
minister,  a  doctor  and  a  politician 
sat  at  a  table  just  to  my  left,  discussing 
the  newspaper  business.  They  didn’t  see 
me.  After  carefully  weighing  the  matter 
pro  and  con,  they  decided  that  no  self- 
respecting  gentleman  could  be  a  news¬ 
paper  man  because  all  newspaper  men 
had  to  barter  their  principles  to  please 
the  public — or  the  publisher.  I  took  an¬ 
other  look  at  the  group.  A  month  ago 
the  lawyer  had  refused  to  defend  a  com¬ 
munist  whose  constitutional  rights  had 
been  in\aded  by  the  police  because  he 
feared  the  effect  on  his  practise;  the 
minister  during  the  war  had  been  asked 
not  to  mention  or  quote  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  because  it  was  too  pacifistic — 
and  had  acquiesced;  the  biology  teacher, 
whose  favorite  reading  is  Darwin, 
teaches  his  classes  that  God  made  the 
world  in  six  days  and  on  the  seventh 
rested ;  the  doctor  reported  a  suicide  I’d 
covered  a  few  years  ago  as  “accidental 
death”  because  the  victim  happened  to  be 
president  of  the  bank  he  owed  money ; 
and  the  talk  switched  from  newspaper 
men  when  the  politician,  an  official  in 
the  local  prohibition  league,  began  tell¬ 
ing  his  friends  about  his  ’legger’s  latest 
delivery  of  gin. — C.  P.  Ives,  2d,  New 
Haven  (Ct.)  Journal-Courier. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  I  might  attend  the  “feed,” 

I  really  feel  I  ought. 

I’d  make  the  trip  if  I  could  speed 
Upon  a  train  of  thought! 

— Carlton  Fitchett,  Seattle  (Wash.) 

Post-In  tell igencer. 

*  *  * 

^HE  trouble  with  us  columnists  is  that 
we  forget,  too  often,  that  we  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  Samson,  the  first  guy  to 
bring  down  the  house  by  pushing  a 
column.  Samson  was  a  versatile  chap, 
strong  man,  a  good  general  and  a  fellow 
capable  of  entertaining  a  lady.  The  only 
way  to  make  a  column  go  is  to  have  so 
many  different  things  to  do  that  you 
haven’t  time  to  think.  Look  back  on  the 
fine  things  you  have  done  without  think¬ 
ing  and  you’ll  see  how  thinking  hurts 
any  kind  of  work.  Write  a  new  lede 
for  a  murder  story  for  each  edition  with 
your  right  hand,  bang  out  a  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  with  your  left  and  let  your  nose 
take  care  of  the  column — that  is,  if  it’s 
a  nose  for  news. — Henry  C.  Beck,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.J.)  Evening  Courier. 

4>  *  * 

Says  he,  to  the  indignant  subscriber: 
“Yes,  that  columnist’s  a  crackpot,  but 
he’s  writing  under  his  own  name  and  has 
to  take  the  responsibility.’’ — Fred  Betts, 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  HercHd. 

*  *  * 

T  N  an  ordinary  year  Slants  couldn’t 
forego  this  opportunity  to  shout 
“Oleanders  are  Blooming  in  Galveston.” 
Down  here  on  Treasure  Isle  the  olean¬ 
ders  are  considered  a  rival  of  Japan’s 
cherry  blossoms  or  Holland’s  tulips 
(granted  the  song-writers  haven’t  been 
spoofing  us  all  these  years).  But  Old 
Man  Boreas  delivered  during  January  a 
blow  (literally  and  figuratively)  that 
hasn’t  been  equalled  in  some  thirty 


years  and  instead  of  asking  Slanl(l 
“how  to  keep  cut  oleander  blosson 
fresh”  this  column  since  middle  Febru 
ary  has  been  advising  how  and  when  tol 
trim  the  parent  tree.  f 

However,  this  perhaps  couldn’t  be  1 
considered  a  “phase  of  newspaper  work*  ■ 
except  that  Slants  and  his  medium.  The 
News,  has  found  that  by  good-natured 
hammering,  year  in  year  out,  a  citizenry 
can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  realizii^ 
the  value  of  civic  beautification  and  the 
great  advertising  benefits  that  comet 
when  a  city  becomes  known  for  the 
flowers  it  grows  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
merce  that  passes  across  its  docks. 

And  Slants  is  proud  of  his  part  in 
making  Galveston  “The  Oleander  City." 
Any  plodding  newspaper  would  be  if  be 
could  see  Galveston  in  oleander-time!— 
Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  “Slants,”  Galveston 
(Tex.)  News. 

*  o  * 

^HE  first  man  who  ever  lived  on  a 
column,  and  who  may  therefore  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first  columnist,  was  ■ 
St.  Simeon  Stylites.  St.  Simeon  not  " 
only  lived  on  his  but  died  on  it.  Not  so 
bad  a  fate — better  than  having  the 
column  die  on  him!  He  was  canonized. 
None  of  the  columnists  I  know  any¬ 
thing  about  is  going  to  be.  But  the  fun 
we  get  out  of  our  columns  is  reward 
enough.  We’ll  forego  the  canonization, 
if  they  just  let  us  keep  on  at  this  most 
fascinating  variety  of  newspaper  work. 

— Frank  C.  Harper,  Pittsburgh  Press. 


T  WORK  for  a  newspaper  that  has 
only  one  brass  cuspidor  on  the  floor  of 
the  local  room.  Moreover,  the  floor  is  I 
always  kept  free  of  litter.  The  men  | 
who  sit  at  my  right  and  left  invariably 
appear  in  clean  linen,  and  I  try  to  id- 
low  their  example.  Mine  is  a  Republi-  | 
can  newspaper  and  yet,  even  during  a 
hot  political  fight,  I  never  once  was  in¬ 
structed  to  “color”  a  piece  of  political 
news.  You  can  keep  the  kids  in  shoes  | 
on  a  modern  newspaper  salary  without 
denying  yourself  an  overcoat.  But  the 
grey  beards  still  lament  about  the  “good 
old  days,  when  newspapers  were  news¬ 
papers,  and  there  was  some  romance  in 
this  business.”  Which  prompts  the  re¬ 
mark.  from  one  who  is  growing  grey  in 
this  business,  “Oh,  yeah !” — Henry  W. 
Clune,  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Reports  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  declare  that  many  com¬ 
munities  have  been  troubled  of  late  by 
large  swarms  of  columnists. 

This  pest  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with, 
owing  to  its  unusually  hardy  nature. 
Repeated  tests  have  shown  that  column¬ 
ists  are  unaffected  by  wood  alcohoL 
india  rubber  chicken,  or  the  kind  of 
sandwiches  served  at  literary  teas. 

About  the  only  way  to  eliminate  them 
from  a  community  is  to  deprive  them 
of  contributions,  which  is  their  chief 
source  of  nourishment.  If  everyone  will 
be  careful  to  see  that  no  contributions 
are  left  lying  around  where  columnists 
can  get  them,  the  pest  can  be  practically 
exterminated  in  just  a  few  months 
— Elsie  McCormick,  New  York  World. 

m  *  * 

IF  all  the  brain  cells  used  up  by  col¬ 
umnists  trying  to  think  of  someth^ 
to  say  in  these  paragraphs  were  placw 
end  to  end,  the  Foo  Foo  bird  wouldnt 
HAVE  to  fly  backwards  to  keep  the 
dust  out  of  his  eyes.  •  i 

Conversely,  contrariwise  and  withal,  ij 
all  the  swells  from  the  heads  of  me  and 
the  other  49  “distinguished 
chiefs,”  developed  because  of  being  asiM 
to  thus  so  rack  our  already  enfeebl^ 
for-ideas  alleged  brains,  were  ^erdw 
together  in  a  convenient  ocean,  we  couW 
all  grab  surf  boards  and  ride  trium^* 
antly  into  Washington  like  Cox^* 
army  looking  for  soft  jobs  . 

newspaper  jobs — which  we  .S* 

mediately  quit  and  go  back  to  the  di^ 
iest,  most  thankless,  hardest,  poorw 
paid.  LOVELIEST  jobs  in  all  the 
world !  >  T  >  Qf) 

Ain’t  newspaper  work  grand  ?  It  s  w 
fascinating !  —  Betty  Cass,  .Uadtson 
(Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 


